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REAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM 


In the shallow swirl of pretty sentiments which overflows and 
hides them, it is just as well, before taking that perilous course, 
to find out and reckon with one or two ugly and dangerous rocks 
on which all our lofty idealisms may make shipwreck. Grossly 
material, of course, rocks have a way of being so, almost too 
vulgar to be mentioned in the dainty societies which on high levels 
and in the rarefied atmosphere of dreamland plan and chart 
incalculable destinies, but likely all the same to obtrude them- 
selves abruptly and most inconveniently when least expected 
and wanted. Primarily concerned with creating, educating and 
launching a vast Indian self-governing democracy within the 
Empire, for example, who will weight the pinions of a soaring 
imagination with anything so gross as beef and bacon? Yet it 
is a solemn, if unedifying, truth that these comestibles may at 
any moment put off their homely outward semblance, and 
assuming gigantic proportions as symbols and banners, or, if you 
please, decisively important factors, in the contemplated coales- 
cence and compounding of empire, demand instant and earnest 
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attention. The popular “ gab” to-day, that for which India is 
standing uncompromising and defiant, not only in Asia, but in 
_ Africa, is “‘ no race segregation,’’ perfect, social and civil equality, 
designed to bring about, and that at not too distant a date, 
perfect race-fusion. Those who would sound a note of warning in 
time are shouted down by the loud clamant chorus of humani- 
tarian believers in the brotherhood of man, and that strange, 
beguiling fetish human equality. But where cogent reason, 
appeals to experience, appeals to science, every artifice of subtle 
dialectic, or violent declamation fail dismally to stem the tide of 
gushy sentiment, who knows but that the appetites and their 
faithful ministrants beef and bacon may not succeed ? 

In theory the perfect equality of man, the universal brother- 
hood of man, coloured and white peoples living in civic com- 
munism, the abolition of all racial, colour and caste barriers, are 
quite unexceptionable, but when we come to practice there are so 
many things to be dealt with, not the least among them, perhaps, 
beef and bacon. It sounds ridiculous, but it is really very serious. 
It is a trite observation that most of us overlook the obvious, and 
this is particularly true when we are star-gazing. The star is so 
bright, the intervening medium so dark, heads tilted heavenward, 
why should we heed the boulders at our feet ? That may be all 
very well in astronomy, but it will not do in practical politics, 
least of all in wild experimentation on hundreds of millions of 
plastic human beings. Of course we may have a great federated 
Empire almost in no time—why not ?—a federated Empire of 
400 millions, living on terms of complete civic and social equality. 
That is easy, say the enthusiasts; look at the self-governing 
dominions. By all means look at them, and admire, but in this 
pleasant picture beef and bacon are not prominent, and that makes 
a difference. 

I daresay everyone now begins to perceive the drift and 
significance of what is coming. I hope so, though when I reflect 
upon the lamentable incapacity of our constitution-mongers, 
idealists, and philanthropic moralists to grasp the fundamentals 
and essential conditions of the tasks they set about valiantly 
achieving I cannot be sure. But no one is likely to dispute the 
substantial truth and accuracy of this proposition. Beef and 
bacon are the staple, the backbone, of the average Englishman’s 
diet. What would the breakfast-table be without its bacon, what 
the dinner-table without its beef ? Bacon is anathema to about 
70 millions of our Moslem, and beef to about 230 millions of our 
Hindu, fellow-subjects. Try to realise this before you ask 
impatiently, What if it is? Remember that for the moment we 
are talking of normal social fusion, the rapid incorporation and 
welding of huge masses of humanity into a single civically, 
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politically and socially homogeneous and unified organism. 
Whatever integrative pressure you may have, or fondly imagine 
you have, at command, you must make allowances for certain 
powerful disintegrating forces, and before anyone can reasonably 
hope for that glorious imperial harmony which is to follow upon 
the inclusion of a democratic self-governing India within the 
Empire we must somehow resolve the discords of beef and bacon. 
Nor will this be quite so simple and easy a matter as the super- 
ficial card-house architect appears to think. For in this amiable 
consonant complex we are to suppose not only Islam outraged at 
the sight of every English breakfast, and Hinduism even worse 
outraged at the sight of every English dinner-table ; but Hinduism 
to a man as disgusted and revolted at the Moslem’s taste for beef. 
Nor are such repulsions merely farcical, and on the surface. In 
all civilised societies, deplorable though it may appear to the 
visionary ascetic, meals, eating and drinking, more especially 
combined, convivial, social eating and drinking, play a great part 
and wield a great influence. Indeed, they very largely dominate 
social intercourse from the highest to the lowest stratum. The 
natural impulse of all civilised, socially organised equal human 
beings is to ask each other, their friends that is to say, to eat and 
drink with them. What sort of genuine social equality, respect, or 
liking can exist between peoples, artificially joined and labelled, 
the majority of whom cannot associate with the rest or take any 
part with them in these innumerable, daily recurring friendly 
functions, cannot even think of them without a religious horror 
and physical loathing? If the optimistic opportunist (and prac- 
tically all our statesmen to-day may be so described) complains 
that the picture is over-coloured and the obstacle exaggerated, 
let him pause, not only to survey past actual experience, but 
to put himself as far as he can into the place of these immense 
and almost incorrigibly prejudiced Oriental masses. Although 
Moslems and Hindus have been living side by side in India for 
more than ten centuries, this gulf is still unbridged, still as 
impassable as ever. Under the strong, absolutely impartial, 
widely tolerant rule of the English we all know how often the 
power of the State has had to be invoked to keep Hindus and 
Moslems from flying at each other’s throats over beef. It is very 
difficult for a European who is entirely free from any taint of such 
ritual prejudices, and has never been in intimate contact with the 
East, to understand and realise the depth and intensity of the 
religious sentiments, reinforced by ages of strict observance, which 
underlie this question. A man without scruples similarly rooted 
and developed is almost necessarily tolerant and prone to treat 
the bigoted scruples of others with some contempt, and as of only 
secondary or no real importance. But this is certain: the old 
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spirit is not only alive in the East, but very real. As decent 
Hindus do not usually eat pig, there was no call for Moslems 
during the period of their ascendancy to repress the practice, as 
they most assuredly otherwise would have done, with uncom- 
promising severity. As the Moslems prior to the advent of the 
British were commonly conquerors and dominant rulers, the 
Hindus had no opportunity of giving practical effect to their 
disgust at the Moslem partiality for beef. But wherever a good 
Hindu is in power and able to do so effectively, he prohibits the 
slaughter of cows as absolutely to-day as his precursors would 
have done 4,000 years ago. The sentiment is as vigorous as ever ; 
the only check upon its repressive expression is the want of power. 
There is not an autonomous Hindu State in which beef is not 
absolutely taboo ; in Kashmir, but for the presence of the British 
in great numbers and the influence they indirectly exercise, it 
were much safer to kill a low caste man or woman than a cow. 
The origin and sanction of these, from an Englishman’s standpoint, 
desolating and impoverishing taboos, are, of course, quite distinct. 
The Hindu will not eat beef or tolerate beef-eating because the cow 
is Divine, sacred, and always pure; the Mahommedan will not 
eat bacon because the pig is unclean and always impure. While 
the Hindu is always liable to be worked up to a murderous frenzy 
against the beef-eater, the Moslem would probably care little who, 
outside the faith, ate bacon. In his heart, if not with his tongue, 
he would call them dirty dogs of infidels and let it go at that. But 
in both cases equally the existence of such wide divergencies of 
taste and usage would be an effective bar to anything like genuine 
social communion and ultimate fusion. The free and independent 
Briton is not likely to give up his inveterate bacon and beef-eating 
habits to humour the Asiatic, and until he does the sooner we stop 
vapouring about perfect social equality the better. From this it is 
but a short step to the larger question, What sort of a factor will the 
300 odd self-governing peoples of India be ‘ within the Empire’ ? 

Do not too hastily dismiss this question, with all its tremendous 
implications, with some such comment as ‘ Oh, well, we may be 
very good friends all the same. De gustibus, etc.’ Those who do 
are lacking in understanding and imagination. We do not look 
upon all who do not eat beef and bacon with hatred and disgust ; 
but there is no reciprocity, for Hindus and Mahommedans hate 
or regard with disgust all who do. In the range of diet there is 
perhaps only one extreme example which might give the average 
Englishman pause. What of cannibalism? With what feelings 
would he receive the suggestion that he must associate on terms of 
perfect social equality and intimacy with members of a cannibal 
society ? Seated at their boards, although not himself forced to 
partake of the horrid dish, with what sentiments (quite apart from 
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the unpleasant uncertainty whether he might not furnish forth 
the next piéce de resistance) would he regard his new fellow- 
subjects, gloating over the tastiest morsels of some dissected half- 
baked human? Would he, could he, really feel very cordially 
towards them in every other social relation? I venture to doubt it. 
The instance may be extreme, but at least it can hardly excite a 
deeper smouldering antagonism, because of its gross exhibition 
of a seeming unnaturalness, than the unpardonable sacrilege of 
daily slaying and devouring the Divine beast. Just as we could 
not comfortably assimilate into the body politic and confer the 
freedom of our domestic life, with all its integrated intimacies, 
upon a group of cannibals unless they reformed and abandoned 
their ancient diet, so neither could any good Hindu, short of a 
radical reformation of which no signs yet appear, accept, assimilate 
and fuse with a nation of cow-slayers and beef-eaters. It may be 
urged that with the diffusion of education, freer and more rapid 
intercourse with the rest of the world, we may reasonably expect 
the growth of a spirit of tolerance ; that while Hindus may not 
themselves become beef-eaters for many a long day, they may very 
well allow others to be so. That might be true between Mahom- 
medans and bacon-eaters, but bearing in mind the root, the age, 
the strength, of the other taboo, it can hardly be so easily and 
speedily broken. It is a very real, solid rock of offence, upon which 
all attempts at genuine social rapprochements not only between 
English and Hindus, but between Mahommedans and Hindus, 
are sure to split. It may be gradually worn away by the constant 
attrition of natural influences and forces, but it can hardly be 
removed by the mere wave of a politician’s wand. 


CASTE AND THE UNTOUCHABLES 


The Indian caste system is another point of conflict between 
the psychologies of West and East, which must come to some 
mutual understanding and practical accommodation before the 
easy concept of a self-governing India within the Empire could 
become a working reality. Its importance, great enough objec- 
tively, is far greater subjectively when one at least of the essentials 
of a great national transformation and reconciliation is the com- 
munising of all sorts of divergent factors, and so blending them 
all into an equal society. Every Englishman has probably heard 
of Indian caste ; almost every Englishman who has more than vague 
hearsay knowledge of it has been loud in denunciation. From 
our first association with India the English protest has been con- 
stant and unanimous. Caste is the canker at the root which has 
poisoned and stunted the healthy growth and development of 
Indian society and .Indian nationalism. So everyone living 
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to-day who has been interested in India has been taught from his 
childhood, and the blight of caste has become an axiom. But 
while its creation and maintenance for thousands of years cer- 
tainly distinguishes, and very markedly distinguishes, the peoples 
who have resignedly borne its imperious domination from the 
free peoples of the West, I am not disposed to join in this hearty 
wholesale condemnation, if for no other reason than that an 
institution which has persisted so long, and is in full vigour to-day, 
must surely have large pragmatical justifications. The fiery zeal 
of the reformer, his headlong impatience to destroy everything 
which from his view-point is a stumbling-block and an offence on 
the road to his pet perfections, is too apt to make him careless 
of necessary reservations. No human institution has yet been 
perfect, all are compounds of good and bad, and caste is no 
exception. The wisdom of its ancient founders, in their original 
conception, came much nearer Nature’s incorrigible gradations 
than the wild extravagances of modern apostles of the theory of 
human equality. Caste was in theory a far-sighted and politic 
attempt to co-operate with, rather than to flout and rebel against, 
Nature’s laws as so far given in, and interpretable through, human 
experience. But where it failed was in thus finally and rigidly, 
therefore, too, artificially, demarcating its peoples for all time, 
substituting inflexible, ineluctable moulds and barriers for the 
natural plasticity and fluidities of a huge social organism. This 
violent stereotyping of millions, of endless successive generations, 
confining and impressing upon each at the moment of birtha 
definite life programme, without the least regard to natural 
endowment, special gifts, legitimate aspirations, obviously over- 
shot the mark, and was bound to produce, as it has produced, 
social consequences from which the free citizen of the West recoils 
with something like horror. And yet if India could be completely 
isolated to-day from all the rest of the world, immune from the 
infection of foreign ideas, it may well be doubted whether the 
caste-ridden peoples feel to-day, or would feel for.a century, any 
genuine resentment, or would be likely to rise in revolt against it. 
Whatever may have been the original merits of the caste system, 
and provided only the higher strata had been accessible by merit 
from below, as they were probably meant to be, it would be hard 
to devise a better artificial social structure. Its later development, 
as we see it to-day, confiscating and consecrating all the good things 
of life to the twice-born or three regenerate classes, and shutting 
the doors of ascent once and for all upon each lower stratum, 
inevitably made for extremes of privilege and degradation, and a 
slow creeping racial paralysis. But while this tendency is most 
conveniently and strikingly illustrated in contrasts between the 
highest and the lowest castes, it must be remembered that, with 
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diminishing but still large privileges, each caste, close-compart- 
mented and irrevocably separated from every other above or 
below, had its own blighting bigotries and inexorable restrictions 
upon the promptings of native aspirations and the cultivation of 
a more liberal, more truly social and consolidating spirit. Of all 
the myriad Hindus of India not one born in a lower could hope to 
rise to a higher caste by civil desert, noble patriotism, the purest 
social unselfishness. But while none might rise, any might fall ; 
the humble could never be exalted, but the proudest could be cast 
down. It is obvious that no free, democratic, national spirit 
could possibly exist under such a system, and that peoples 
habituated to it for centuries can hardly know, even the ablest, 
what they mean when they talk about the free spirit of democracy, 
and profess unconquerable desires for its immediate realisation all 
over India, with ready-made corresponding institutions. Caste, 
with all its merits, was the antithesis and deliberate negation of 
good democracy. True, it ante-dated the democratic idea by 
thousands of years, but, outside platform speeches and newspaper 
articles, there are no indications of any serious intention to 
abandon caste and all that caste has stood, and still stands, for 
in exchange for a society built up on Western principles. The 
Englishman who meets a cultured, travelled, highly educated 
Indian occasionally in English society, who happens to sit next 
him at dinner, or converse with him at some fashionable ‘ kettle- 
drum,’ will very likely hear him declaim with a smile of light 
contempt against the superstitions, the proscriptions, the fetters, 
of caste, and will go away believing that after all caste is in a fair 
way of growing obsolete, and need not longer be reckoned with as 
a factor in practical politics. But if he followed that amiable 
Indian gentleman back to his own country he might reconsider 
this hasty judgment. Let him bear this in mind: that every Hindu 
whom he has ever met and admired in England is surely an out- 
caste, just a pariah, as soon as he once more sets foot on Indian 
soil, and must remain so until by submission, expiation, and the 
grace and favour of his castemen he is readmitted. There is 
always a double caste tyranny in operation: the tyranny of 
superior over inferior caste and the tyranny, purely internal, of 
the caste over its members. Each alike in its different way, the 
latter perhaps quite as effectively, though not so dramatically, 
crushes individual and collective liberty, and strikes at the very 
root of democracy, the spirit of freedom. 

I am emphasising these considerations with the sole object of 
drawing attention to the wide psychological gulf, as yet wholly 
unbridged and impassable, between ourselves and those far more 
numerous Hindu fellow-subjects whose leaders are clamouring 
for self-government, complete swaraj, within the Empire. For it 
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is the psychological factor, the moral, the spiritual, which will 
have more to say than any other to a proposed harmonious 
and workable blending and fusion, without which there can be 
no real sense of common citizenship, of social fellowship and 
genuine co-operative good-will. Who, knowing the salient 
facts of every-day caste life and experience, dare say that it is 
possible for peoples whose fundamental principles of human 
dignity and human liberty are in such violent conflict ever 
to intermingle freely, on terms of complete social equality, 
bent on thus forming one larger, consanguineous, consentaneous 
society ? But while the tyranny of each caste over its members, 
and often, as it would seem, proportionately to the superiority 
and dignity of the caste, is incessant and oppressive, it is not likely 
to make the same forcible appeal to the Englishman in any 
controversy upon the basic issue of the present Indian problem 
as the open and contemptuous tyranny of the twice borns over 
the lowest strata of the multitudinous Shudras, the ‘ untouch- 
ables.’ The three great twice-born classes, the lords spiritual, 
military and temporal, designate, when caste was first decreed and 
delivered as the last word of the Divine to social man, are, of course, 
the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, or warriors, and the Yaishyas, or 
‘captains of industry.’ Below these come the unregenerate, 
vastly outnumbering them : the artificers, the handicraftsmen, the 
tillers of the soil, and, lowest of all the menials, the ‘ untouchables.’ 
Of course they are not the only ‘untouchables,’ for if your 
hierarch be sufficiently saintly and bigoted it would be hard to 
find anyone whom he might touch outside his own privileged 
sacrosanct circle without defilement. Nor is it only the Brah- 
mans who are so squeamish ; it may interest English readers, who 
so readily swallow all the pretty tales the papers tell of Hindu and 
Moslem entente, to know that in the great and ‘ advanced ’ city of 
Bombay a Bhattia woman will have to wash immediately on her 
return home should she be so unfortunate as to brush against a 
Moslem in the crowded streets of Bhuleshwar.. But while all 
caste inferiors are more or less untouchable, the ‘ untouchables ’ 
par excellence, the scavengers, those dedicated from the cradle to 
the grave to the most menial and repulsive avocations, are the 
most untouchable of all. 

The moral humiliations, the practical hardships, inflicted 
remorselessly upon them by caste superiors, together with 
deductions and arguments upon any discussion of the general 
Indian claim for complete freedom, are at once so obvious and 
so well known that little is to be gained by treading that well- . 
worn track. Indeed, the staring inconsistency between the 
clamant appeals of the regenerates to national justice, and for 
complete social and political freedom, with their treatment of so 
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large a section of their own peoples, must strike the most super- 
ficial observer, and has not escaped the eye of Mr. Gandhi. 
Although he is rather a religious fanatic than a constitutional 
political reformer, where his moral sense is outraged, his imagina- 
tion fired, and his sympathies enlisted, his first instinctive impulses 
are right, and much of his constant mental confusion disappears 
under a concentrated vision and uncompromising determination 
to remedy a great and cruel wrong. His insistence upon the 
abolition of ‘ untouchability’ as an indispensable condition 
precedent to any decent form of swaraj has been as forcible, as 
consistent, as creditable to his heart, as it has hitherto proved 
impotent. The irrevocable seal of ‘ untouchability’ set upon 
successive millions at birth, with all its crushing resultant disa- 
bilities, appears to him as great an enormity as it must to any 
sensitive English humanitarian, a polluting stain defacing the 
whole Indian mentality, of which it must purge itself before India 
can be heard to plead for a place on equal terms among the free 
peoples. But, with few and rare exceptions, Mr. Gandhi here 
speaks for himself, and against the collective sentiment of India’s 
millions. And it is just because he does, because one or two more 
enlightened Indians hold the same language and find that all their 
exhortations and passionate appeals fall on deaf ears, just 
because as a whole India from above approves, and from below 
acquiesces in, such an abhorrent system, that we must recognise 
once more apparently ineradicable antagonisms between East 
and West. It must be inconceivable to the average Western mind 
that the most rudimentary sentiments of common humanity 
should not long ago have risen in effective revolt against this 
colossal barbarism. We might well conclude that a people 
capable of tolerating such iniquity must lie wholly outside the 
pale, the understanding and the influence of our own fundamental 
ethic. This unparalleled callousness, this unfeeling ascription, 
as by decree of some Divine irresistible law, of countless millions 
to a life immersed in foulness, incessant insult, and degradation, 
unillumined by a ray of hope, compared with which most examples 
of open and avowed slavery are beatitudes, argues some profound 
moral deadness, a radical taint of inhuman cruelty, as unassimi- 
lable as incomprehensible. Yet, taken in the mass, Indians are not 
cruel, though indifferentism to suffering and pain, only suddenly 
countered by a jealous regard for life, often makes them appear so. 
If we would understand why that which excites our fierce indigna- 
tion does not even stir the surface of their age-long apathy, we 
might find a clue in their whole philosophy of life, their fatalistic 
attitude towards all life’s happenings, their general conclusion 
that life in sum, and at the very best, is a negative evil. To all 
who are indoctrinated, saturated, whether consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, with the old fundamental hypothesis of reincarnation and 
Karma, a single life counts for little in the long, the practically 
endless, series. So viewed, the condition of the ‘ untouchables’ 
makes no plangent appeal ; they are what they are under immut- 
able law, the great inexorable law of infallible justice. A Brah- 
man in this life may be an ‘untouchable’ in the next. These 
people are not the victims of man’s injustice, but under sentence 
of a higher and an infallible court. And their salvation rests with 
themselves, just as they have incurred the punishment they must 
undergo. That flash of understanding may explain much and 
mitigate the severity of one-sided judgment. But it also reveals 
the deep chasm still yawning between the minds of East and West. 
In England ‘ untouchability ’ would probably be ascribed to the 
unclean work these unfortunates are born into the world to do, 
and so rationally explained and justified. In this connection, 
illustrating the polar distance between approaches, with a view to 
practical equitable arrangements and social provisions for the 
performance of all necessary but loathsome and revolting duties, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell suggests that all citizens public-spirited 
enough and self-sacrificing enough to serve society in these lowest 
reaches should not only receive higher pay, but be held in higher 
honour, than those who serve in more agreeable walks of life. 
But that is not the Indian way, nor is it perhaps as logical. But 
that is because the English mind unreservedly rejects what the 
Indian mind placidly accepts. In Mr. Russell’s society every man 
is supposed to be as free as every other, although in actual fact 
this never has happened, nowhere is happening, and is most 
unlikely ever to happen. His ‘untouchables’ are therefore 
necessarily volunteers. They are ‘untouchables’ because they elect 
for an extremely unpleasant duty. But the Indian ‘ untouchable’ 
has had no choice in the matter; he is not a volunteer, but a life 
convict ; he is not an ‘ untouchable ’ because he is doomed to serve 
the lowest and most repellent needs of society; but he is a 
scavenger as part of his punishment, the sentence, upon a nice 
balance of his Karma, manifested at his birth in that degraded 
caste. He must work out his bad Karma, and hope for a better 
fate on his next reincarnation. 

But this is not the only, or perhaps the worst, blot upon the 
code of Indian social morals, pointing to an irreconcilable anti- 
pathy between very powerful bodies of Eastern and Western socio- 
ethical sentiment. The lot of the mass of ‘ untouchables’ may be 
disgusting and cruelly hard, but can it compare in poignancy of 
personal suffering and long-drawn-out agony, hopeless ignominy, 
hopeless torment, hopeless tears, with that of the unmarriageable 
child-widow ? Here at least the ‘ untouchables,’ -as indeed the 
greater part of the unregenerates, may find some compensation, 
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and their women thank God for deliverance from that awful 
menace which, like a Damoclean sword, hangs over the head of 
every little girl aristocrat of the twice-borns. The sufferings of 
the ‘ untouchables’ are borne in open day, and alleviated by fellow- 
ship, but the doom passed by old convention upon the child-widow 
must be borne in silence and solitude, excluded from all sisterhood 
of sorrow, from all human sympathy, through all the long years to 
come, till kindly Death shall sign her release. Am I over-colouring 
the picture ? I think not; I have heard so many of these sad, 
solitary life histories, and the tragedy is so poignant, so unrelieved, 
so unmerited, that here, if anywhere, I might accuse the Indian 
peoples of a relentlessly cruel psychology with which no Western 
mind could, or would wish to, fraternise. Let the free, happy 
girls of England pause for a moment upon the fate which is always 
treading close upon the heels of their Indian sisters, and only too 
often swoops down upon them remorselessly before they have 
left their nurseries and the innocent joys and ignorances of tender 
childhood. I am not inveighing against infant marriage under 
proper safeguards, though the practice is obnoxious to obvious 
challenge and criticism. Its roots go very deep, and it may in the 
long run yield as many happy and successful unions as our own 
theory of free choice. It has its corollary, the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, which appears to offend so grossly against all justice, 
human and Divine. It is no exaggeration that in all the grades of 
human torture and suffering no lot is worse than that of the Hindu 
child-widow. Married at six, widowed at seven, the sun of life 
sets in impenetrable gloom almost before it has risen, and, let 
life be long or short, the one certainty in it is that never again shall 
it be irradiated by one ray of sunshine. Close shaven, stripped of 
every ornament, condemned thenceforward to wear the unsightly 
widow’s robe, an object of contumely, no longer held in love or 
honour, a mere domestic drudge, scorned, and commonly hated, 
by the more fortunate members of the household, surely such a 
one as soon as full realisation of the horror dawns must envy 
from the bottom of her bruised and aching heart, in the careless 
outdoor freedom, the simple happenings of life, its big things, 
birth, marriage, death, in which they can at least participate 
among themselves, the much-talked-of, much-commiserated 
‘untouchables.’ It is the marriage season, and as I take my walks 
or rides abroad I frequently meet processions going to, or returning 
from, the wedding, and, always with a stab at the heart and a chill 
of horror, I see the little bedizened bride, the central figure of 
to-day’s joyous drama, but perhaps to-morrow of a life-long 
tragedy. Poor little kiddie, doubtless she has gone to the wedding 
delighted, as children are, with all the pomp and show and cir- 
cumstance, all the fuss made of her, the pretty new clothes, the 
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sweetmeats, and the funny ceremony. What a bright festa it has 
all been, the gayest day in her short, monotonous, rather colourless 
life! Andnowthe procession returns ; the baby bride is verysleepy, 
and utterly unconscious of what Lachesis may even now be doing 
with that slender thread which Clotho spins so busily. It has just 
been a holiday outing ; that is all, so drowsily she thinks, fingering 
her gaudy dress and such little gifts and sweetmeats as she may 
be carrying home as mementoes. And yet not so, poor innocent 
little one, for to-day has seen perhaps the beginning and the end 
of your happiness, and your pathetic unconsciousness, as that of 
the sacrificial lamb being led to the altar, decked with flowers, to 
the strains of music, only heightens the horrid irony, the sharp, 
sudden contrast. Who knows how long that little boy you hardly 
noticed may live? And how little you know, poor child, just 
falling happily asleep, how much for you depends upon his living 
and not dying before you can be said to have begun to taste the 
wine of life, or sense its full meaning, its blend of joys and sorrows. 
Over the head of every one of these little brides I see the dark 
shadow, the outspread wings of fate poised for the swoop. What 
are we to think of this time-honoured custom ? 

Are not these sudden glimpses of unfathomable, unbridged 
abysses fraught with a deeper, more significant meaning, perhaps, 
too, a warning, than mere repetitions here and there of pleasant 
copy-book maxims ? May we not pause upon them—others, too, 
might be added—when we listen and are inclined too readily to 
accept all this glib talk of equal social rights, perfect social and 
political equality, within the Empire ? In thus pointing to striking 
psychological and social antagonisms, it is needless to draw 
invidious comparisons, or decide pontifically which is better and 
which is worse. I am content to show that there are differences 
going so deep, and apparently so irreconcilable, that all talk of the 
popular kind about pleasant social equality, free social inter- 
course, leading presently to complete social fusion, makes very 
thin ice over these deep waters. We always find it extremely 
difficult to make oil and water mix; we do not care to judge 
whether this is the fault of the water or of the oil, which is morally 
to blame for the lamentable but invariable result. It is enough 


practically to say that they do not mix. 
F. C. O. BEAMAN. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 


In a letter of my own which was read in the House of Commons 
on July 14 of last year I said that, ‘ However much we may allow 
for justifiable expediency, I cannot think that Government can 
safely rest on a shifting opportunism to the neglect of conviction.’ 

The letter in question was the one in which I tendered to the 
Prime Minister my resignation of office in his Government. It 
is well known that the final determining cause of that action was 
the decision to bring the scheme of house-building to an end 
and, in effect, to abandon the project of the restoration or replace- 
ment of insanitary dwellings which I regarded, and still do regard, 
as essential to social restoration and as a duty falling upon us in 
the fulfilment of certain solemn and very specific pledges. 

Nobody, however, will suppose that the sentence quoted was 
inserted haphazard or that it was provoked solely on account of 
the change of policy to which the letter specially referred. In 
the affairs of government, as in ordinary life, practical men do 
not expect that things will always be ordered to their own liking 
and are willing to accept decisions with which they do not concur 
in view of other and wider considerations. Sometimes, however, 
a decision is taken which involves in their view so wrong and so 
fundamental a change that their co-operation cannot longer be 
continued. Each man must decide for himself in such matters, 
and, whether the decision I took was too long postponed or 
not, I shall certainly not be so mean as to seek to escape any 
share of that responsibility which, in various matters, I shared 
collectively with my late colleagues. 

Recent events, however, have so concentrated attention upon 
the lack of consistent policy and upon the ‘ shifting opportunism ’ 
of the Government that a further discussion of it may not be 
out of place. 

Governments, of course, often find themselves unable to act 
in the way they would wish to in the public interest because 
circumstances at the time are unfavourable, or may even be such 
that, if the action were taken then, it would be fruitless of 
result, and might even prejudice its being taken later on, when 
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circumstances were favourable. An opportunism which is of 
the nature of a reasonable and justifiable expediency enters into 
the life of every one of us, and a wise expediency is almost as 
important an attribute of statesmanship as is wisdom in 
decision. 

Questions of this kind, however, do not arise when policy is 
subject to wanton changes, when it is one thing one day and 
something quite opposite the next, when the changes are 
not only inconsistent with one another and unconnected with 
alterations in the case itself, but are often of the nature of 
improvised and unthought-out expedients adopted in response to 
uninstructed clamour. 

When a Government acts in this way, it necessarily becomes 
distrusted, for no section of its supporters can be sure from day 
to day that the projects they have supported, or on the promise 
of which they have given support, will not be jeopardised or 
abandoned. The distrust, moreover, also spreads far beyond 
those directly concerned. Popularity so obtained is usually short- 
lived, and is apt to be transformed into contempt. If the conse- 
quences only concerned those responsible for such performances 
it would not matter much, but when a Government acts in this 
way the reliance of the people upon constituted authority is 
shaken. In times like the present, when the reare two millions 
of people out of work at home and a great variety of important 
international issues, for the settlement of which a trustworthy 
British Government is of capital importance, it is a real danger 
that our Government should be found to be shifting about in 
its policy and grasping first at this expedient and then at that 
from month to month. 

It really seems to be very difficult to find any body of men 
who will tell you that they feel they can rely upon the Govern- 
ment, although they may give it a nominal support. This is 
due, I believe, not only to contradictions in policy which arouse 
misgiving, but to the blatant system of advertisement with which 
the different expedients are heralded. These extravagant 
expectations have now been disappointed so often that people 
have very rightly become sceptical. Notwithstanding, also, the 
fact that a large section of the Press lends itself to them, people 
are becoming aware of the fact that these advertisements emanate 
from a well-organised and active branch of the political machine 
which derives its guidance from No. 10, Downing Street. 

These are the days of advertisement both of goods and of 
persons, and if opportunism is to succeed.at all it must rely upon 
an active publicity to explain and justify its unexpected changes 
of front. Of late years, however, this system, not content with 
the presentation of the Government’s view of a case, with a 
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discussion of the considerations that have to be taken account 
of in determining policy, or with the dissemination of informa- 
tion has taken the form of what is in fact personal advertise- 
ment, of personal puffs and panegyrics which are sometimes 
indeed silly, but which generally have been maintained with a 
variety and assiduity which would be altogether praiseworthy if 
applied to a quack medicine. 

It is, I think, a real convenience to the Press, and it is often 
necessary and useful, that there should be somebody in a Govern- 
ment department or elsewhere who is responsible for the issue of 
information of a trustworthy kind and in a simple and understand- 
able form ; but this has no relation to what can only be described 
as the advertisement agency which now forms an important part 
of the activities of the official machine. This, however, would 
wear itself out or become contemptible in time and would not 
matter much if it were not for the harm it does in raising expecta- 
tions which cannot be realised. 

It would, however, be useless to write in protest against these 
objectionable features of public life to-day if one failed to 
supply definite instances of the methods of advertisement and 
opportunism to which reference is made. 

Take first the subject of unemployment: Every thinking 
person knows that there is no single or simple remedy for unem- 
ployment ; that in any conceivable state of society in an industrial 
country it must depend not only upon the ability and willingness 
of our fellow-citizens to produce and purchase goods, but upon 
a like disposition and ability in many other countries. It is 
recognised, too, that the present great unemployment is 
associated not only with post-war impoverishment and high 
taxation, but with unsettlement abroad, with disorganised 
exchanges and the associated conditions, and, in addition, that 
all these things act and react upon one another with disastrous 
results. 

If there is one topic that should be preserved from being 
made the subject of advertisement, it surely is unemployment. 
The complexity of the issues involved, the time necessarily required 
for their adjustment and the folly of raising false hopes all point 
that way. Nevertheless last summer-time it was so treated. 
Day after day the Press was filled with detailed accounts of the 
great doings at Gairlock, of hurried journeys thither by day and 
night, of the throngs of messengers, and of the mysterious comings 
and goings of great experts. The poor fellow who had no work 
was informed in big headlines that unemployment was the topic, 
that great schemes were being evolved, that the Prime Minister 
was ‘ getting a move on’ and all the rest of it. Bulletins followed 
one another in rapid succession, and the simple-minded were 
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tempted to believe that new, ingenious, bold and unfailing 
remedies were being devised. 

If we give it the best interpretation and assume that all this 
high talk was intended to keep the unemployed quiet over the 
interval which was then existing between one insurance period’ 
and the next, it was still great folly, for, in the absence of 
successful results following the remedies proposed, the only 
possible result later on would be resentment. The proposals 
brought before the special session of Parliament, with the exception 
to some extent of the increased facilities for credit, did not profess 
to deal with any of the causes of unemployment, and were 
palliatives in one form or another. In the present state of Euro- 
pean unsettlement they may have been all that could be proposed, 
and if they had been brought forward without weeks of previous 
grandiose talk, no unjustifiable expectations would have been 
aroused. As it is, with affairs no better and in some respects 
worse, all trustworthy reports indicate that the feeling amongst 
the unemployed, whilst dissatisfied with the leaders of Labour 
and themselves the recipients of assistance in a more abundant 
manner than ever before, is one of a profound distrust of and of 
anger with the Government. To some extent this would be inevit- 
able at any time, but it has unquestionably been greatly 
exaggerated by the disappointment which has followed the 
high pretences of last summer. 

Equally reprehensible, it seems to me, is the display which has 
accompanied some of the international conferences. One may 
object to secret treaties and to secret diplomacy, but the necessity 
of securing both a public understanding of international issues 
and of assent to the course proposed does not imply the conduct 
of the business upon a house-top with inspired communiqués 
forecasting some great achievement or other served up daily for 
our delectation at breakfast. 

Mr. Balfour, as all of us who know him expected, has achieved 
a great success at Washington. His work has been done without 
display and, except for his speeches in open session, with the 
quietness that we should have anticipated. But can anyone fail 
to recognise that this very reserve has greatly contributed to the 
success he has achieved? The contrast presented between his 
stay in Washington and the recent visit of the Prime Minister to 
Cannes must be painful to patriotic people. There cannot, 
I think, be much doubt but that M. Briand’s position was greatly 
weakened by the extravagant advertisement given in this country 
to the Prime Minister’s visit and to the projects which were 
attributed to him. With the temper of the French people as 
it is at present, and with their repeated but inevitable disappoint- 
ments over reparation payments, it was certain to be rumoured 
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that in this conference M. Briand would be too pliant and might 
be induced to consent to arrangements contrary to the disposition 
of the French people. Of course, it was all very unjust and mis- 
taken, but the most elementary understanding of the French 
character ought to have realised that filling the Press with 
columns of suggestions of what was going to be achieved was 
the last thing to do, seeing that, if an agreement were to be 
attained, it could only be one that would disappoint French 
hopes. In the same way the great expectations held out as to 
what might result from the proposed conference at Genoa with 
the Prime Minister as European appeaser have been equally 
unfortunate and have engendered distrust. It was perfectly 
evident that no definite scheme had been worked out before- 
hand, nor the way prepared for its friendly consideration. A 
proposal for international concord that affects national aspira- 
tions in most delicate and vital respects cannot be assisted by 
a one-sided Press campaign in advance, however meritorious the 
proposal in itself may be. On the contrary, such proceedings 
necessarily arouse quite unfounded suspicions. 

This advertisement business, however, has sometimes taken 
on forms calculated to injure personal relations, and to undermine 
the confidence which ought to subsist between men who work 
together if the wholesome traditions of British public life are to 
continue, and the safeguarding of these traditions is a matter of 
the utmost importance. 

As an illustration I may mention a case of which I myself 
was the subject. I am free to do so, because, owing to my insist- 
ence, the facts of the case were stated in Parliament. It occurred 
during the war, and therefore nothing could be said about it at 
the time, but it affords a striking illustration of the harm which 
may be done by over-zealous agents anxious to make personal 
capital for anyone out of every possible event. 

It will be remembered that from 1916 onwards in the urgent 
necessity to secure every man that could be spared for military 
service and at the same time to safeguard essential industries 
all manner of expedients for substitution, dilution, badging, 
certification and the rest, had to be resorted to. It was a difficult 
and odious business, and for two years at the Ministry of Munitions 
I had to be very largely responsible for what was done. During 
the early part of 1917 the pressure for men was so great that fresh 
expedients for sparing men from munitions industries had to be 
resorted to. In connection with these and kindred matters a strike 
took place during the month of May in the engineering trades, 
and an unofficial strike organisation came into existence, which, 
in effect, was acting in defiance of the constituted executive of 
the trade union. It isnot necessary to recall the circumstances of 
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the dispute, but it will readily be understood that all those respon- 
sible for the management of works throughout the country, as 
well as the officials of the unions concerned, the Executive Council 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and the officers of the 
Ministry of Munitions and myself as their directing head, had a 
thankless and difficult task; but the necessities of the country 
for men compelled us to act. All manner of suggestions for 
adjustment were examined, and days and almost nights were 
consumed in discussing them with those concerned. Finally, 
on Friday, May 18, in concert with the Engineers’ Executive, a 
promising plan was arrived at. On the following morning I 
met the Executive of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
company with the Strike Conference, and the case was left with 
the Executive and myself to examine with a view to settlement. 
In the course of the day a settlement was reached, and during 
the afternoon an agreement embodying it was drawn up and 
signed by the Chairman of the Engineers’ Executive and myself, 
and it was arranged that the agreement should be formally con- 
curred in by the Government. A meeting thereupon was held at 
No. 10, Downing Street, later in the afternoon, presided over by the 
Prime Minister, and attended by Mr. Henderson as a member of 
the War Cabinet, by the Minister of Labour (Mr. Hodge) and myself 
as representing the Government, and by the Executive Committee 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The agreement was 
duly ratified, and at the conclusion of the meeting it was arranged 
that the documents I had settled with the engineers containing 
the signed agreement and the statement of the circumstances 
associated with the settlement should be issued to the Press 
Bureau for circulation from the office in No. 10, Downing Street. 
Copies of the statement and of the agreement were left there 
for that purpose. We all separated after an anxious and exhaust- 
ing week with lighter hearts than for some time past. For my 
part, I went into the country and saw no newspaper until the 
Monday morning. The amazement with which I read the news- 
paper on the Monday morning was not diminished when I arrived 
at the office and learnt of the anger and bitter feeling prevailing 
there at the comments which had appeared also in the Sunday 
Press. Anyone who cares to consult the Press of Sunday, 
May 20, and of Monday, May 21, 1917, will know the reason 
why. The statement had been issued to the Press with important 
omissions and additions, and the comments substantially 
amounted to this: that the Ministry, and myself in particular, 
had mishandled the whole business, and that the situation 
had been saved at the last moment by the Prime Minister 
holding a conference and bringing about a settlement late on the 
Saturday. The alterations that had been made are shown in 
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the double columns here reproduced. The first is the statement 
as it was agreed upon with the engineers, and the second is as it 
appeared in the Press. It will be seen that the omission of 
the signatures and of other parts, if read with the additions, had 
the effect of concealing the fact that the settlement from beginning 
to end had been arrived at by myself and by my loyal assistants 
at the Ministry in concert with the engineers. With the state- 
ment in the form that it was issued, the comments of the Press 
were not altogether to be wondered at, 


THE STATEMENT AS AGREED WITH THE STATEMENT AS ISSUED FROM 
THE ENGINEERS. No. 10, DownInG STREET, 


A Conference was held at the May 19,57.40°p.m. 
Ministry of Munitions to-day be- 
tween the Minister of Munitions and 
the Executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, who were 
accompanied by a deputation from 
the unofficial Strike Conference. 

The interview began with a state- 
ment by the Chairman of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
who intimated that he was there to 
introduce the deputation with the 
authority of the Executive, and 
that the deputation wished to lay 
the facts of the situation as they 
saw them before the Minister. 

The delegates thereupon stated 
the grievances of the men in respect 
of the abolition of the trade card 
scheme, the Munitions of War . . 
Amendment Bill and other matters. tha ae tage emesmen abemeet cr 
They then withdrew and left the 
Executive Council and the Minister 
of Munitions to consult upon the 
situation. 

The Executive Council placed 
certain considerations before the 
Minister, who stated that before 
replying he would be glad to know 
what action was proposed to be 
taken by the Society to arrive at a 
settlement of the present diffi- 
culties. The following resolution of 
the unofficial Strike Conference was 
ther eupon read : 

‘That we hereby request the 
Executive Council to attend with us 
at the Ministry of Munitions in 
order to state our case and then 
immediately return to our districts 
telling them we have carried out 
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mandate and advise them to return 
to work, leaving the matter with 
the Executive Council, on receiving 
assurances of no further arrests, of 
no victimisation, and in regard to 
releases.’ 


Thereupon the attached Agree- 
ment was arrived at between the 
Minister of Munitions and the 
Executive Council. This Agree- 
ment was subsequently ratified on 
behalf of the Government by the 
Prime Minister. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH THE 
ENGINEERS. 

At a Conference held at No, 10, 
Downing Street, at 4 p.m., the 
Prime Minister in the Chair, the 
following proposals were submitted 
and approved :— 

‘ As a result of a Conference held 
to-day between the Minister of 
Munitions and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, accompanied by a de- 
putation of the unofficial Strike 
Conference, and of subsequent 
negotiations between the Minister 
and the Executive Council, it has 
been agreed :— 
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[This paragraph omitted.] 


[This paragraph inserted instead.]} 
Subsequently there was a Con- 
ference at 10, Downing Street, at 
which the Prime Minister presided 
and a settlement was arrived at. 


THE AGREEMENT AS ISSUED FROM 
No. 10, DownInG STREET. 


[These two paragraphs omitted.] 


[This paragraph inserted instead.] 

After a meeting at the Ministry of 
Munitions between the Minister of 
Munitions and Mr. Henderson and 
the Executive Council of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, who 
were accompanied by a deputation 
of the unofficial Strike Conference, 
a conference with the Executive ° 
Council of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers was held at 10, 
Downing Street, this afternoon at 
4 p.m. The Prime Minister pre- 
sided and was accompanied by 
Mr. Henderson, the Minister of 
Munitions, and the Minister of 
Labour, 
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‘(1) That the members of the The following proposals were 
unofficial Strike Conference should agreed upon :— 
return to their districts in accord- 
ance with the Resolution of the 
deputation from the unofficial Strike 
Conference which waited upon the 
Executive Council, and should advise 
the men to return to work at once ; 
and that a public statement should 
be made to this effect. 

‘(2) That the members of the un- 
official Strike Conference should 
leave the Executive Council to con- 
duct negotiations with the Govern- 
ment in regard to existing differences 
and should use their best endeavours 
to secure the continuance of this 
practice, with a view to the avoid- 
ance of any stoppage of work in the 
future. 

‘(3) The Executive Council will 
issue an instruction to the men now 
on strike immediately to return to 
work, 

‘(4) Thatthe Government will not 
authorise the arrest of further men 
in connection with the present strike 
in addition to the ten men against 
whom warrants have been issued. 

*(5) That no further action will be 
taken to effect the arrest of the two 
men out of the ten against whom 
warrants have been issued who are 
not already in custody. 

‘(6) That the Government will be 
prepared to suggest to the magis- 
trate that pending the trial of the 
eight men who have been arrested 
they should be allowed out of 
custody on their own recognizances 
to be of good behaviour, 

‘(7) That there should be no vic- 
timisation in consequence of the 
present strike in any Government 
or Controlled Establishment.’ 


[Reproduced without alteration.] 


(Signed) Christopher Addison, 
Minister of Munitions, 
Same J. T. Brownlie, [Signatures omitted.] 
hairman, Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. 


The result of the issue of the statement in the form recorded, 
with the inevitable comments, was to discredit, not myself alone, 
but the whole Ministry and its officers connected with this difficult 
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part of the work throughout the country. On the Monday 
morning, therefore, not only from the office, but from all our 
district offices, protests poured in upon me against the needless 
discredit that was thereby occasioned. For personal reasons 
alone I should have let it be, but the damage that was done to 
the whole Ministry and to its authority compelled me to do what 
I could to let the truth be known, although it was really impossible 
to undo the damage that this early, misinformed publicity had 
done. The document as supplied from No. 10 Downing Street 
to the Press Bureau was recovered and the alterations in manu- 
script discovered. I saw the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, 
and it was arranged that a statement of the real facts should be 
made that afternoon in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister. 

The material part of the statement thus made is printed below 
and may be seen in the copy of Hansard for Monday, May 21, 1917, 
columns 2025, 2026: 


On REQUEST FOR A STATEMENT BY Mr. T. WILSON. 


THE PRIME MINISTER : I am glad to have an early opportunity of giving 
to the House and to the country a full statement of the negotiations and 
the circumstances of the settlement arrived at with the Engineers. 

With regard to the negotiations which led up to the immediate settle- 
ment, the facts are that on the initiative of my Rt. Hon. Friend, the 
Minister of Munitions (Dr. Addison), who had been in close touch with the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a conference was held with the Execu- 
tive Council of the Society on Friday morning. Negotiations subsequently 
took place between the Executive and the unofficial strike conference, 
which resulted in a request that the Executive should represent their 
interests and arrange for an interview with the Minister the following 
morning in order to give them an opportunity of stating their case. This 
interview was arranged late on Friday night with my Rt. Hon. Friend, 
and he met the Executive Council with the deputation on Saturday 
morning. My Rt. Hon. Friend, the Minister of Munitions, conducted the 
negotiations with the Executive Council, which resulted in an agreement, 
and I am sure the House will join with me in congratulating my Rt. Hon. 
Friend on the result, and upon the skill with which he conducted these 
negotiations. The agreement was signed by my Rt. Hon. Friend and the 
Chairman of the Executive Council and was made subject to the con- 
currence of the Government. The agreement was subsequently brought 
to me in the afternoon by my Rt. Hon. Friend, and I confirmed it on 
behalf of the Government, my Rt. Hon. Friend, the Member for Barnard 
Castle (Mr. Henderson), the Minister of Labour (Mr. Hodge), and the 
Executive Council of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers being present. 


Others may be left to comment upon this episode, and it 
is not necessary further to multiply illustrations of the adver- 
tisement method as now applied to British political life. 

Three illustrations also will serve to indicate the evils of the 
opportunist grasping at any expedient, sound or unsound, to get 
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over any immediate difficulty or to keep in the swim of the 
current of popular opinion, whatever its direction. 

It will be remembered, as a first illustration, that last year, 
like a bolt from the blue, the House of Commons was suddenly 
called upon to pass into law as an urgent matter a proposal 
whereby in effect a trader purchasing goods from a German 
exporter was to pay half the price in the usual way to the exporter 
and the other half into the Treasury. The German trader was 
to be a willing party to payment in this form, because his own 
Government would make up to him that part of the payment 
which had been made into the British Treasury. 

How this particular proposal originated I could never make 
out ; but we were told that it had got to be done, that it was a 
capital method of collecting reparation payments, that it would 
work, that the German Government would work it, that others 
would soon follow our example, and so forth. All these things 
will be found as the contentions advanced in its support in the 
House of Commons. At any rate, within forty-eight hours after 
having first heard the proposal mentioned, so far as I am 
concerned at any rate, it was presented to Parliament in the form 
of a Bill. One must accept one’s share of responsibility for 
having accepted it on the grounds put forward as a matter of 
urgency, but I am bound to say that I cannot remember that, 
with the exception of the Prime Minister, who was its lusty 
champion, and another, I could find anyone who had any 
enthusiasm for it, and most people, I think, were convinced that 
it would never work. As a matter of fact it never did work. 
It profoundly dislocated what little trade there was. Nobody 
followed our example, and so far as I know no transactions were 
carried through on that basis. The whole thing was contrary 
to trade custom ; it was an expedient that had not been thought 
out ; it did much harm, and was nothing more than a hastily 
improvised attempt, regardless of past practice or of future policy, 
to get over a difficulty. Most people, I believe, are now satisfied 
that the attempt to get something for nothing cannot succeed 
for long; that Germany cannot continue to pay unless she is 
able to buy, and that she will not be able to buy unless she is given 
a proper breathing space and practical inducements to get her 
finances on to such a basis that a man who sells goods to a German 
will know that he will be paid in the currency and at the value 
he requires. 

In addition to the recent illustration of the proposed 
General Election in February, the attempts to make terms with 
the Anti-Waste campaign, even in its most unthinking form, and 
to exploit the need for economy without at the same time being 
committed to any policy that will lead to effective results, have 
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resulted in a series of shifting manceuvres of a novel and most 
contemptible kind. 

During 1921 all Ministers had very properly been instructed 
to submit proposals for effecting extensive economies. The 
20 per cent. reduction all round without regard to the purpose 
of the expenditure or the policy governing it, as the Treasury 
circular suggested, was certainly unsound and empirical, but the 
urgency of the matter and the end in view were clear enough 
Gradually, however, the Anti-Waste campaign gathered force, 
and quite naturally it concentrated upon things that were 
obvious and domestic, such as the multiplicity of clerks and 
housing. It was as right and necessary that there should be 
economy in these things as in all others, but the campaign generally 
embodied no scheme of policy, as is shown by the fact, for example, 
that it passed over the 340 millions of this year’s expenditure 
that have been absorbed in war services and in supplementary 
estimates. However that may be, the bye-election in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, inspired a real fear of the campaign. Something 
had to be done, and housing and slum reclamation were thrown 
over, and all the high resolves about homes for heroes were 
abandoned in an abject attempt to stay the clamour. The fact 
that I myself went with them is no matter, but I cannot pretend 
to be above a certain feeling of satisfaction that in the recent 
report of Sir Eric Geddes’ Committee the health services that 
I was permitted to establish, without interference, on sound lines 
and without the accompaniment of clamour have not been 
curtailed at all, but that, on the contrary, a hope is expressed for 
their extension in the future. It is also well known now that the 
vital feature of the housing scheme which the Committee con- 
demn, whereby there is no incentive to economy locally when the 
loss exceeds the proceeds of a penny rate, is the one that was 
adopted in preference to the proposal I myself put forward 
according to Lord Salisbury’s Committee, whereby the ultimate 
responsibility for waste would have rested on the shoulders of 
those who incurred it. In those days, however, all was hustle 
and the carefully thought out and economical proposal was not 
drastic enough, and we had to make the best we could of a 
simpler, but much more costly, scheme. 

The abandonment of housing, however, and the dismissal of 
clerks left the electors still sceptical, because the fact is that if all 
the expenditure on housing and on clerks above the pre-war 
complement were abandoned the saving effected would neither 
balance the Budget nor reduce taxation perceptibly. 

Some other performance had therefore to be thought of and 
the Geddes Committee was created. The reasons for this are 
not simply on the surface; they arise out of the fact that 
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those decisions on policy which alone can provide the reductions 
necessary have been continuously postponed. What those issues 
are is manifest to anyone who studies the report of the Committee 
which has just been published. 

In the meantime, however, the appointment of this Committee 
involved putting on the shoulders of an outside body that inquiry 
into the work of departments which it was the business of the 
Treasury to make and a consideration of policies which should 
have been undertaken by the Cabinet. The appointment of the 
Committee, however, still failed to impress the public because of 
the obvious surrender of the functions of government that it 
involved, 

All of us who know the able men who composed that 
Committee were certain that they would do their work with 
unfaltering industry and courage, and, whether we agree with 
their views or not, they have clearly done so. The per- 
sonality of the Committee, however, does not concern the 
issue. The intention clearly was to get the Committee’s report 
in bulk and to use it as an electioneering bludgeon. The country 
was to be stampeded by a new economy campaign in which 
the total figures as the big issue were to be presented to it on 
the ‘take it or leave it’ principle—the appropriate action to 
follow later. 

Once again, however, but for reasons quite unconnected with 
economy, the plan miscarried; but it may yet be acted upon 
in a modified form, for I shall be surprised and gratified if we see 
the real issues faced. What are they? They are not national 
security. Neither the members of the Geddes Committee nor 
myself require assurances against our desire to jeopardise national 
security. 

The totals of the economies recommended in the first Report 
of the Geddes Committee are as follows : 


£ 


On War Services . . 46,500,000 
On Education , ‘ . 18,000,000 
On War Pensions . - 3,300,000 
On Health , ° ‘ . 2,500,000 


£70,300,000 


The savings recommended on war services and education 
involve profound changes in present policy. I do not propose to 
discuss them here, but the nature of them throws much light on 


the proceedings which have been adopted and on those that 
most likely will follow. 
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The Committee points out that our War Service Estimates 
include for the Army alone : 
£ 


In Constantinople ‘ - 3,117,000 
In Egypt . ‘ ) - 4,948,000 
In Palestine ‘ . - 4,219,000 


apart from the fact that on another vote for similar services we 
have to provide this year for Mesopotamia a further £22,000,000. 
The economies on war services recommended by the Committee 
are in addition to savings that may be effected as a result of the 
Washington Conference, and they involve great issues of foreign 
policy as well as drastic economies in the services themselves. 

Similarly great issues arise on the education proposals against 
which there is a large body of progressive opinion that has already 
been alienated, and the powerful organised body of teachers 
stands in the background. 

With all his courage there are two things of which the Prime 
Minister has always been afraid. They are unpopularity, and the 
power of the different war services and all that they connote. 
For these reasons we may look for all manner of expedients being 
adopted which will have the result of perplexing the public and 
of shifting the responsibility for objecting on to different parties’ 
shoulders, together with an avoidance of those alterations in 
policy without which the reductions the Geddes Committee asks 
for in the cost of war services cannot possibly be obtained. 

In support of this conjecture attention should be drawn to the 
presentation to Parliament the day before the issue of the Geddes 
Report of a Supplementary Estimate for 6,724,104/., of which 
the Middle East accounts for 1,737,000/., with the greater part of 
that sum for Mesopotamia. 

The Report has, however, been published in response to 
pressure that could not be withstood, although it cannot 
immediately be used, as was intended, as an electioneering 
instrument. We are now apparently to see which way the wind 
blows; but one thing is undeniable, namely, that, although the 
issues have been clear enough for eighteen months past, no 
decisions have yet been taken which can provide those reductions 
in expenditure that will suffice either to balance accounts or to 
relieve the taxpayer unless there is to be a substantial reduction or 
a suspension of Sinking Fund payments. Inall this there has 
been no guidance for the people in the essentials of national or of 
European restoration ; there has been a succession of makeshifts 
one after another, with both eyes on the gallery all the time and 
subservience to the man who shouts the loudest. Last, also, but 
by no means least in these proceedings, we are now to have a 
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succession of memoranda wherein the views of departments are 
to be put before the public generally instead of before the Cabinet, 
whose duty it is to decide on the issues involved. It is a sort 
of departmental ‘ direct action’ and can only have a most damaging 
effect upon the sober and orderly conduct of the affairs of 
government. 

As a last illustration of the opportunist method it may be 
recalled that during the month of December there began to 
appear in the instructed Press a sequence of notes and anticipa- 
tions designed to form a popular guide to a proposed general 
election. It was all very evident to those of us who are familiar 
with such phenomena. The conclusion had been arrived at that, 
taking one consideration with another, it would probably be 
advantageous to have a General Election; and the sooner the 
better. 

In view of certain unfulfilled commitments as to Ireland, the 
reduction of expenditure and taxation, German reparations, 
unemployment and the rest, it was a case that would require a 
good deal of making to the plain man. . It was therefore necessary 
that these large sections of the Press which look for guidance 
and ideas to the Government Press agency should get to work. 
Accordingly the reader was to be guided to the conclusion that it 
would be better to have an election soon, so that in view of 
European reconstruction and present difficulties the Government 
might receive authority to go ahead for another period of years. 

The process went on rapidly and merrily for a time, but 
gradually it began to appear that somehow or another the average 
man did not quite see the point. Harassed by business worries 
and heavy taxation, or perhaps being out of work, he persisted in 
inquiring as to what it was all about, and as to why the Govern- 
ment did not get on with the jobs they had undertaken with so 
much advertisement seeing that they had plenty of votes in Parlia- 
ment and could go on for nearly a couple of years yet, if they 
liked. 

It must have been saddening to its promoters, but this latest 
move was not popular. The Prime Minister returned from 
Cannes, and by the same organs that started the story the simple 
citizen was assured that he was very surprised at all the fuss, 
that his mind was far from made up, and he had been too much 
engrossed in other great matters to give any thought to such a 
trifle as the possible dissolution of Parliament and his own con- 
tinuance in office 

Good-natured and tolerant as they may be, the British public 
was not to be taken in by humbug of this kind. They recognised 
at once that this sudden campaign for a general election was no 
accident, but was according to instructions. The project mis- 
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carried, and the reasons for its failure are notorious, but it is worth 
our while to examine the considerations which were evidently 
in the minds of its promoters, for they throw much light upon 
the standards of public duty and conduct which are now held 
to be worthy of a British Government. 

One thing was obvious throughout. It was that the question 
as to whether it was or was not good for the country that there 
should be a general election in February was not debated at all, 
The sole question at issue was whether an early election would 
be more likely to give a new lease of life to the present Coalition 
than one held at a later date. 

No one could complain of a Government whose mandate and 
period of office were virtually exhausted, or where a loss of support 
in Parliament was threatened, that selected a moment for its 
appeal to the people which was as favourable as might be; but 
the somewhat unexpert band who inspired the arguments for a 
February election took account of none of these things. The 
case as it was presented was based only on the most cynical 
opportunism, A fair summary of the arguments would appear 
to be as follows :— 


1. Iveland.—Considerable credit is obtainable from the settlement at 
the present time, but when the difficult and technical questions involved 
come to be worked out, committed to legislative form and maintained 
against the assaults of the Die-hards and the Ulstermen, it may well be 
that, amid the controversies, men will recognise our great claims to credit 
less clearly than they do now. 

2. Washington.—Is good, but the public memory is short. 

3. Egypt.—There may be trouble there, and it is better to get an election 
over before it arises. 

4. Reparations.—The ‘ search their pockets ’ patriots are disappointed 
and even a little angry, but common sense is asserting itself. A grand 
European conference, of however vague a character, to which the Prime 
Minister is indispensable, will inspire hope in the minds of people who are 
in despair over their business. If vague and high anticipations are judi- 
ciously put out with claims that the present Government alone can deal 
with these great matters, it may enable us to get free of some encumbrances, 
and people may forget that we also attended at Versailles. 

5. Economy.—Up to the present our anti-waste efforts have been 
chiefly upon our own poor, and do not appear to have brought us much 
credit, but the Geddes Committee paraded in bulk may be a good card to 
play ; at all events, it would be better to get a verdict before having to 
hammer out the results with service members, with people who really 
believe in education and with other well-meaning pundits. 

6. The Budget.—This offers a dreadful prospect and can only be a 
handicap for a long time after its introduction. 

7. House of Lords Reform.—This is another awkward undertaking, and 
if a postponement could be managed, it would be a comfort. Oddly 
enough, many leading Conservatives feel strongly about this, and seem 
possessed of the idea that they have had an undertaking that ought to be kept. 
But they have been successfully manceuvred out of strong positions before. 
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Generous election promises, a strong appeal to subordinate for a time longer 
sectional considerations to great national concerns, with a bold enough 
bluff, may suffice to get a postponement of action agreed upon somehow. 

8. Opposition Parties —The Labour Party is short of funds, and the 
extremists are discredited at present. The Wee Frees are making headway 
outside. There is a sort of Liberal revival going on, and the less time this 
movement has the better, seeing that the signs at Manchester and else- 
where are against our capturing it. 

9. Money.—We have heaps of money ; therefore let us use it whilst our 
chief opponents are impoverished. 

10. The Disappointed.—The ranks of the disaffected are growing. We 
have not yet delivered the goods in reduction of taxation, or in economies, 
or in a European settlement. In most of those cases where we have 
delivered the goods we have found it desirable to call them back. The 
Die-hards are obstinate. The Ulstermen are powerful in the local Con- 
servative associations. The traders are getting impatient over the Key 
Industries Act. The farmers are scornful. The agricultural labourers are 
angry. The dwellers in overcrowded slums are beginning to find out that 
we have deserted them, and unemployment may not grow less. It must 
be borne in mind also that these opponents may get better organised in a 
few months’ time, 

11. Conclusion.—There are, it is true, very many difficulties and some 
risks in an early appeal to the country, but those further ahead seem to be 
greater still. On the whole, a rush campaign with lavish expenditure, 
with a powerful Press, with a grandiose claim for economy and for European 
_ trade restoration, seems to be indicated as offering the likeliest prospect of 

our retaining office. Therefore let us rush it. 


The reasons why these very obvious and much-paraded 
calculations went wrong were substantially two in number. 
First, the average citizen saw through them: He knew perfectly 
well that his real interests were not being considered at all, but 
that only those of a partisan or personal nature were being taken 
account of. He objected to a general election being forced upon 
him when he was beset with other anxieties unless it were abso- 
lutely necessary. He knew perfectly well that the country’s 
interests did not make it necessary now, and he persisted in asking 
why it was that Parliament, which had agreed to the Irish settle- 
ment, could not be allowed to go on to pass the measures necessary 
to give effect to it, and, seeing that there was some prospect 
of getting the subject more or less out of the way, he wanted it 
done. Further, since nearly two years were still available, why 
should not the economies that were so much talked of be carried 
out and the vitally necessary European settlement be pressed 
on with so as to help trade recovery ? 

The second reason was that Sir George Younger voiced a 
strong and irresistible sentiment in the Conservative Party. 
They were very suspicious; they had seen too many others 
used and thrown over to have any disposition knowingly to 
court that fate themselves. Whether their reasons were really 
sound or not is not the question, but they honestly believed that 
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reform of the House of Lords was essential to our future stability 
and that it had been promised them. The result was that they 
declined with emphasis, and even with threats, to run election 
risks or to be fobbed off with an economy crusade and with 
assurances as to something being done some other day. 

There was no alternative but to yield ; for, with Labour hostile 
and progressive Liberals alienated, the Prime Minister could 
not afford to have the great mass of the Conservative Party 
against him and the Coalition Liberals left in the air. 

For once opportunism had been too naked. It had been 
found without its clothes and deservedly chastised. 

I am disposed to think that the Conservative Party, so far 
as its mind is fixed on reform of the House of Lords being carried 
through or even attempted in the present Parliament, will still 
be disappointed, but time will show, and verysoon. The reason 
for their resentment was, I believe, even deeper seated than 
their concern for the reform of the House of Lords. It was 
the expression of a profound distrust. Whatever party we may 
belong to, most of us feel, I think, that in the long run it is 
better for our country that a Government should be trustworthy 
and consistent, even if we do not agree with it, rather than 
that it should forfeit trust and be leading us we know not 
whither. 

CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 





UNRESTRICTED COMPETITION; OR, MIGHT 
IS RIGHT 


- IN a recent article in The Nineteenth Century and After, Mr. Cyril 
F. James discusses some of the principles which he asserts should 
form the basis of Liberalism. He says that Liberalism ‘ is simply 
the fight for freedom, freedom of the individual man, from 
which all other freedom will be derived.’ He further says, ‘ It 
is expressed in arecent manual by Mr. Elliot Dodds in these 
words: ‘the realisation of individual liberty within the com- 
monwealth.’”’’ Mr. James then submits a series of propositions 
which Liberals should advocate, ‘if they desire fully and finally 
to solve the industrial problem.’ 

It may be a convenience to give a brief outline of Mr. James’s 
propositions. He states as his first proposition that ‘ the essential 
condition of freedom is the possession of an alternative.’ He 
says man is a slave if he has no alternative between employment 
and unemployment. The only way to give him complete freedom 
is to give him a choice ‘ between this employment and that 
employment.’ This appears to imply that all workers should be 
trained in several trades, if not many trades. Under the second 
proposition he says, ‘ Liberalism believes that in the original 
scheme of things, that is to say in the world as contemplated by 
its Creator, man can if he will (not will if he can). If this be not 
true fundamentally, there is no hope for the world or its unfortu- 
nate millions.’ Under the third proposition I gather that he 
believes in unrestricted competition, ‘that being Nature’s 
principle.’ It also seems from what he states under the fourth 
proposition that, competition being the Divine scheme of things, 
where it is not working properly it is because it has been tam 
pered with. Man has through Parliament interfered with the 
Divine scheme. ‘If His’ (God’s) ‘laws are obeyed, what can go 
wrong?’ The fifth proposition is, ‘Economic laws scientifically 
ascertained are natural laws.’ The sixth proposition reads, 
‘ They therefore must be a guarantee of freedom in the economic 
sphere.’ The seventh proposition is, ‘The pre-eminent law in 
Political Economy is the law of Competition—the law of supply 
and demand.’ In the eighth proposition he says, ‘ Being a law 
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of Political Economy, it is as much a law of God as the law of 
gravitation, or it is no law at all. . . . It is a law tested by every 
scientific political economist, patent to the common sense of the 
most ordinary intellect, and verified every day in the markets of 
the world.’ The ninth proposition is, ‘I can prove my case that 
where the law has been suspended or tampered with very great 
harm has resulted.’ 

It may be added that in the latter part of the article Mr. James 
condemns trade unions because of the restrictions which they 
place upon their members, and he advocates State ownership 
of the land. He says, ‘ No one now denies that land should never 
have become private property.’ 

He predicts a great revival of Liberalism if the Liberal Party 
will adopt his programme, and that if it is carried out it will 
ensure the millennium for the people of this country. According 
to the propositions which he sets forth, unrestricted competition 
is his panacea for our industrial evils, and he holds that unre- 
stricted competition is a law of Nature—a Divine law. He does 
not explain how or where he has obtained his knowledge of the 
Divine laws. We profess that our civilisation is based on Chris- 
tianity, and one of its tenets is that ‘ as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise,’ and further that ‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The system of unrestricted 
competition is a violation of that injunction. The ideal of Chris- 
tianity is that of unselfishness, while the ideal of the Liberalism 
advocated by Mr. James is that of selfishness, greed and injustice. 
In the writings of the greatest teachers there is strong condemna- 
tion of selfishness, greed and injustice, and it was competition 
for economic domination that brought about the Great War. 
Unrestricted competition gives effect to the idea that might is 
right ; and it has led to enormous economic power falling into the 
hands of a few people. A system which brings about such a result 
seems to be fundamentally wrong; and any system which does 
not secure a reasonably equitable division of the wealth produced 
will not solve the industrial problem. 

Mr. James asserts that unrestricted competition is a law of 
Nature. Does man know anything about the laws of Nature 
except what he learns by observation and experience? What 
justification is there for saying that supply and demand are regu- 
lated or restricted by Nature except as regards the effects of storms, 
drought, rain—in short, calamities? Apart from these, man has 
this earth, with all its marvellous resources, which have only been 
slightly developed, and yet there are millions of people who have 
not a reasonable supply of food, clothes and other necessary things. 
Man is endowed with instinct and reason, and by using his reason 
he has advanced from a primitive state to a highly complex 
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civilisation in the foremost nations. The crops which he reaps 
depend mainly on what he sows, and the extent of the other com- 
modities which he has for his use depends upon what he produces. 
By organisation he can produce exactly what he requires, but so 
long as there is not proper co-operation in production our industrial 
problem will remain unsolved. 

Man departed from a state of nature when he established 
communities and instituted customs and laws which he believed 
would improve the conditions of his life. The true test of any 
civilisation is the standard of ethics which the people have 
attained, and from a material point of view the conditions under 
which they live and their general health. Nearly all the great 
intellectual and scientific achievements of civilisation have been 
the work of men who earned little wealth from them. If Mr. 
James is right in saying that unrestricted competition is a universal 
law, it would logically follow that all laws which impose restric- 
tions on the actions of any individual should be abolished. There 
seems to be no difference between the freedom he indicates and 
anarchy. We have the fact that man is imperfect, and that 
when living in association with other men restrictions must be 
placed on his freedom of action. Whenever two or more persons 
join together for any purpose, each loses what may be termed his 
natural freedom as an isolated individual having no association 
with any other individual. Civilisation.seems impossible without 
far-reaching restrictions on man, and it may be pointed out that 
every civilised country regulates marriage by laws. In this — 
country we have monogamy. It is considered advisable to 
restrict a man to one wife, and it would be equally fair and 
reasonable to put restrictions on man in any of his other spheres 
of life—to put restrictions on him in the industrial sphere in 
the interests of his workers or the other members of the com- 
munity. The formula that each person, as a member of a 
community, is to have a similar amount of freedom, is an abstract 
statement which has no definite meaning, and is no guide to any- 
one’s action in specific cases. Mr. James’s propositions seem to 
imply that the freedom of the individual should be paramount ; 
that the chief consideration of any individual should be the pro- 
motion of his own interests, without regard to its effect on any other 
member of the community. That is the real contention of the 
extreme individualist, although he may disguise it by using indefi- 
nite phrases. So far as we can judge from the experience of man 
in the past, there are very few men—if any—who are so good as to 
justify their having unrestricted freedom in industry or in any 
other sphere which gives power over other people. It may be 
truly said that most of the evils of the present time are due to 
the abuse of freedom—to ambition, or the desire to gratify some 
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passion. Man is too much inclined to go to excess in many things. 
It is the unregulated passions of man which cause all our troubles, 
and the profound error of the individualist is the ignoring of this. 

There is another aspect of the question of competition. It is 
largely held that competition is the best method of providing the 
community with the things it requires at the lowest prices 
possible, as it is assumed that each competitor will be anxious to 
get as much business as he can obtain, and will, therefore, sell 
his goods at low prices. That means that each competitor will 
strive to secure all the trade he can from his rivals, and this 
action must, in the course of time, result in the elimination of the 
weaker competitors and the survival of the strongest firm. Thus 
unrestricted competition inevitably establishes might as right in 
the great industrial and commercial affairs of the Nation. The 
institution of joint stock limited liability companies, which was 
authorised by Act of Parliament in 1862, has brought about 
a vital change in industrial competition, as there is no limit 
to the amount of capital of joint stock companies, nor any 
provision against their forming combines or associations. A 
very large part of the trade of this country is now in the hands 
of limited liability companies, and many more or less secret 
monopolies have been established in various industries. Unre- 
stricted competition will lead to the domination of the people by 
plutocratic oligarchies. The so-called laws of economics are only 
theoretic assumptions, as men everywhere are powerfully influenced 
by passion, self-interest, prejudice, indeed, by many motives. 
There is great diversity of views in this world, and there is no 
unchangeable basis on which to found rigid laws. As far as yet 
can be seen, man seems doomed to oscillate between anarchy and 
Socialism, as a static state—a stagnant state—breeds corruption, 
and he who is wise is always on the alert to remedy evils while in 
their incipient stage, as they are then more easily dealt with. 

If Mr. James is right in his views, civilisation is wrong, as 
it is an effort by man to attain a higher ideal than what is implied 
by a barbaric struggle for existence. His advocacy of the State 
ownership of land appears inconsistent with his other views. 

While I have made some observations on Mr. James’s pro- 
posals, it may be well to consider further the question of unre- 
stricted competition. War is the supreme form in which mental 
and physical forces are applied in, as a matter of fact, unrestricted 
competition. This military force is usually, if not always, applied 
for gain in the shape of domination over other people for economic 
or other purposes, or in defence against aggression. In modern 
civilisation the influence tending most to foster war is the desire 
for economic domination in order to secure supplies of raw 
materials and markets in which to sell manufactured goods. It 
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seems a hopeless task to attempt to prevent war, if the causes 
which lead to war are not removed, or means provided for their 
removal. And any really effective effort in this direction appears 
to involve the adoption of proper arrangements for the just dis- 
tribution of the resources of the world—otherwise the nations will 
continue to fight for their share thereof. And as long as substantial 
grievances, which may arise from time to time, remain unremedied, 
war will ensue; and it is an important question whether any 
arrangements for the adjustment of international matters should 
not include all problems relating to trade between the respective 
nations as they may arise. 

The alternative to a League or Association of Nations seems 
to be the continuance of the methods which have failed in the 
past to preserve peace—they failed because they did not go to the 
root causes of war. If the causes which lead to international 
suspicion and enmity are not removed, there will be, as heretofore, 
constant preparation for war, which will take place, as hitherto, 
at intervals, when one or more of the nations think they have a 
fair prospect of gaining something they want by using military 
force. Failure to make any advance in the way of providing for 
the settlement of disputes between nations may not only make 
impossible any further progress in civilisation, but may lead to 
the ruin of the civilisation to which we have attained. It is clear 
that the susceptibilities of the nations are largely concerned with 
trade, and it should be recognised that that factor has become of 
vastly greater importance than it was prior to the development 
of modern industrialism. 

There seems to be an opinion that it is possible to devise 
arrangements which will prevent or lessen the probability of war 
without putting any restriction on any of the international 
activities of the people of the respective nations, but it appears 
impossible to draw a real distinction between war and the other 
activities of mankind, because war arises out of their other acti- 
vities ; it is something which affects their ordinary activities or 
feelings which provokes people to go to war. 

We see at the present time a strong bias towards physical 
force for the settlement of disputes, and we attribute this to the 
absence, inadequacy, or unsuitability of the means for settling 
either national or international differences or disputes. 

Many people think that mental force is something of a higher 
nature than physical force. It is not within the capacity of man 
to determine such a question, as he does not know the scheme of 
Nature; one can, of course, have an opinion on the subject. 
Physical force is necessary to existence as we know it, but the 
relation between our instincts and our reason is largely unknown. 
By reason we can compare things, think in the abstract and draw 
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deductions, but we do not know that the development of our 
reasoning powers will necessarily improve our character, make us 
more humane, more inclined to justice and goodwill. - These 
great qualities are invaluable to civilised society, and we believe 
they can be implanted in man by education, discipline, and the 
influences of environment ; but the spirit of unrestricted competi- 
tion is an adverse influence : it is adverse to civilisation. Mental 
power as well as physical power may be wrongly used, and there 
is, therefore, no justification for mental force or ability being 
unrestricted. It is not reasonable to expect to establish peace 
either nationally or internationally if mental power is permitted 
to dominate those who have less mental ability against their 
consent—in other words, to permit the domination or exploitation 
of the uneducated by the educated. A cunning person has no 
right to be allowed to take advantage of an honest person. It 
may be taken as certain that if any people are able by force to 
resist domination by industrial competition—which is the expres- 
sion of the power of capital—they will do so. 

What Mr. James has stated against trade unions applies 
equally to organisations of capital. It is possible for a few per- 
sons to get the control of a very large amount of capital, and it is 
not unreasonable to assume that those who desire to obtain such 
control have chiefly in view the getting of bigger profits than could 
otherwise be obtained. Such large organisations as now exist can 
exercise an enormous power towards the reduction of wages, the 
elimination of corapetitors, and the increase of the prices of their 
goods. Are these powers which any directly interested body of 
men should possess? We think it is now proved by experience, 
as well as by theory, that combinations of employers or employees 
should not have all the freedom which they enjoy at present. 
Already they threaten the power of the State. It is not in 
accordarice with any reasonable idea of civilisation that any com- 
bination of any section or sections of the people should be able to 
bring the whole or any substantial part of the work of the nation 
to a standstill, because they think they have a grievance, or want 
more remuneration. Strikes and lock-outs are not civilised 
methods of settling differences. The laws of a country are the 
foundation of its civilisation, and they should provide for the 
settlement of all disputes. Probably what chiefly prevents the 
adoption of means for the compulsory settlement of disputes is a 
false conception of freedom, and the desire to force acceptance on 
others of one’s own demands or views, instead of proving their 
justice before a competent and impartial tribunal. 

Modern industry is so complex, and strikes and lock-outs 
cause such disorganisation of the arrangements which are necessary 
to supply the requirements of the people from day to day, that it is 
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preposterous that such civil strife should be permitted while 
tribunals, as competent as our law courts, could be established for 
the settlement of all industrial disputes. Whatever might be the 
extent of the prejudice at first against the new tribunals, I 
believe that in the course of time they would be as favourably 
accepted as our existing courts are. At present we are trying the 
apparently impossible task of running an extremely complicated 
system of manufacture and trade on primitive ideas and arrange- 
ments so far as the settlement of disputes and unrestricted com- 
petition are concerned, ignoring the changes of circumstances 
which have occurred, and the views now held by the mass of the 
mental and manual workers who are neither Communists nor 
Anarchists, and whose work is essential to our existence. 

Throughout the world what is termed private property, in 
contrast to public property, is recognised, and it is an outstanding 
feature of the foremost nations. That proves that the mass of 
mankind approves of private property with certain exceptions, 
which I will indicate. While private property is accepted as a 
desirable institution, its survival may depend upon the wisdom 
with which the owners use their possessions. There are, however, 
requirements of modern civilisation which demand common 
action. Our cities and towns need common action for the supply 
of water, lighting, the removal of sewage, the cleansing and main- 
tenance of their streets, and for other purposes. But I do not 
think that the common arrangements in regard to such specific 
requirements as those just mentioned afford any justification of, 
or support to, the view that it would be to the advantage of the 
community if every kind of industry were owned and managed by 
the State or local authorities. I think few, if any, people would 
submit to the centralisation which would be necessary in the case 
of State ownership or management. As far as practicable, the 
people should be allowed to conduct their own affairs, as it has a 
highly educative value, subject to such laws as would effectively 
protect the interests of all the members of the community. 

Many commercial people seem to hold the view that there 
cannot be any theoretic principle of justice in trade ; that there 
cannot be any standard of profit ; that the amount of profit must 
depend upon what can be got from day to day. That is un- 
doubtedly true under unrestricted competition, and no stronger 
condemnation of it could well be conceived. It shows that our 
great industrial and commercial arrangements, which are primarily 
for the supply of the needs of the community, and for the further 
purpose of trading with the people of other countries, are based 
on nothing better than ‘ gambling.’ There is everywhere uncer- 
tainty, instability and an unrestricted field for avaricious and 
unscrupulous persons to resort to unfair competition—according 
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to a reasonable standard of what is just—and other illegitimate 
devices which may seriously injure the interests of a large number 
of other people, both employers and workers, Employers who 
wish to be just to their workers may be compelled in self-defence 
to reduce their wages to enable them to meet the competition of 
opponents who desire to drive them out of business, or force them 
to come to an agreement as to prices. If the competition should 
achieve either of the results indicated, the public would then 
undoubtedly be charged higher prices than they were previously ; 
and there was no gain to the community as a whole by the trans- 
ference of money from the workers to the individual customers of 
the respective employers. This kind of procedure and still more 
objectionable practices confer no real benefit on the community, 
while they encourage such bad characteristics as dishonesty and 
trickery and lower the moral standard. The all-round results of 
the present arrangements are so unsatisfactory that one cannot 
imagine that under a well-devised system of co-ordination or co- 
operation a great improvement could not be effected, that the 
community would not be better served, and that the masters and 
workers would not be more justly remunerated for their services 
without the incessant disputes and ill feeling which threaten to 
bring disaster on our industries. There is a movement in the 
direction indicated, but it does not appear to be getting the support 
of the bulk of the employers. We are entirely in favour of evo- 
lutionary reform or progress in accordance with the democratic 
spirit of the age, and the greatest obstacle to such progress in the 
industrial world at least appears to be unrestricted competition. 
Competition has many phases. The axiom of the manu- 
facturer or merchant is to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market ; that is, to get the highest possible profit for his 
services, The actual meaning of this axiom is to do the least 
possible service for the highest possible profit, When the worker 
tries to get the highest wages he can for the least possible work 
he is strictly acting on the axiom of his master. The principle— 
individual self-interest—on which both employer and employee 
act is identical, and from it has emanated the well-known policy 
of ‘ca’ canny.’ Both are seriously wrong in acting on such a 
vicious policy ; but how can it be expected that the present methods 
would stimulate the workers to produce as much as they could ? 
I believe there is as strong, if not a stronger, motive under com- 
petition to reduce the amount of work or the quality of the goods 
as to increase either or both of these. It sets man against man, 
nation against nation ; it is against every high ideal of man; in it 
there is no appeal to any sense of justice or right, no appeal to 
honourable action or conduct ; and it is fairly clear that the better 
conscience of mankind is more or less in revolt against the system. 
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It is based on no ethical law, nor on any idea of justice; on the 
contrary, it is based on the lowest passions of man; but we are 
only now beginning to perceive the psychological effects on the 
people of the inherent evils of unrestricted competition. Ethics 
is the cement which binds society together—the spirit of justice, 
of doing to others as you would have others do unto you. 

A disintegrating spirit permeates more or less the whole of 
our life owing to the development, under present conditions, of 
an excessive desire for wealth and power, although it may not 
be so conspicuous in the other spheres as in the sphere of industry. 
Competition is bound to over-emphasise the material side of life, 
because it enforces a constant struggle between the members of 
the community, not only for the bare means of subsistence, but 
for the biggest share which can be seized, and it prevents the 
creation of an environment favourable to the growth of the finer 
qualities of man. 

The supporters of unrestricted competition claim that it is 
the only method which will carry on successfully the modern 
system of industrialism. Briefly stated, they say man is so lazy 
that he must be compelled to work by hunger or force, that 
under competition there is a stimulus to initiative and the display 
of ability and energy. Everyone is free to apply his abilities in 
the way he wishes, and to secure the best remuneration he can 
obtain. I have already in a general way replied to this claim, 
which, in my opinion, is completely disproved by the present 
state of the world. I may, however, add to what I have 
previously said that the competitive system has not been successful 
in providing some of the most essential requirements of the 
community. 

It has failed to provide adequate and suitable houses for the 
people, while it has placed immense wealth in the hands of a few. 

It has not effected an equitable distribution of our wealth— 
a very serious defect, as it has created intense, widespread 
dissatisfaction. 

The cultivation of the land has been unjustifiably neglected, 
probably because big profits could not be realised. No serious 
and continuous attempt has been made, on comprehensive and 
practical lines, to increase the production of food so as to reduce 
to the lowest minimum the quantity we require to import. 

It has not provided regular employment for the workers. 
Indeed, one of the most serious problems of the present time is 
that of unemployment. While the number now out of work is 
exceptionally large, owing to the disturbance of trade caused by 
the war, it was a question of importance before 1914. It cannot 
be denied that constantly recurring unemployment is a very serious 
defect in our industrial arrangements, and that it is of such 
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national importance that the call which is being made for its 
remedy should receive more attention than it has yet obtained. 
The payment by the State of allowances to the unemployed is 
not an equitable or satisfactory arrangement. If each industry 
were made responsible for its employees who were out of work, 
it might lead to more co-operation and to more attention being 
given to the regulation of industrial work so as to do away with 
or reduce to the lowest possible limit the number of workless 
people. 

I have made the foregoing observations on unrestricted 
competition, as there seems to be a disposition to let things drift 
and to continue on the old lines, although these have produced 
the present highly unsatisfactory state of matters. At present 
there is a lull, at least on the surface, in industrial strife, but if the 
obvious defects of the system are not remedied, there may be at 
any time a renewal of the strife more intense than that which we 
have yet experienced. If there were a serious intention on the 
part of all concerned to introduce improvements, it would no 
doubt be possible to arrive at a general agreement as to what 
should be done to ensure peace in our industrial life, notwith- 
standing the existing divergence of views. What can reasonably 
be said against improving the status of the workers; against 
giving them some financial interest in their work beyond a fixed 
wage ; against more co-operation on the part of the employers, so 
that they may have more regard for what is right between them- 
selves and their workers, which seems impossible of attainment 
under unrestricted competition ; or against the establishment of 
tribunals for the settlement of differences? Although the changes 
we have mentioned are strictly in accordance with the spirit of 
democracy and the enfranchisement of the people, they will 
likely be opposed by those who have an innate aversion from 
any change or from the relinquishment of any power or privilege. 
It is not easy to persuade those who have been accustomed to 
established arrangements to consider sympathetically suggested 
changes in all their bearings and to realise the necessity for new 
methods ; but that is what all people must learn to do, as changes 
are unavoidable in certain circumstances. The industries of the 
country are mainly in the hands of private owners, and they must 
accept the responsibility of meeting the requirements of the 
community in a satisfactory manner, and of carrying on the 
industries under such arrangements or conditions as, in the 
event of dispute, may be determined by an independent tri- 
bunal as already indicated. Every system stands or falls 
according as to whether or not it has the goodwill generally 
of all classes of the community. 

W. ANDERSON. 
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OF all the conferences and meetings from which the world has 
been suffering for the last three years none has been more 
productive of results than that of Washington. It so far 
differentiates itself from the others in that it opened with a distinct 
programme instead of a series of more or less brilliant improvisa- 
tions ; and, convened as it was to bring about a limitation of 
armaments and to solve the problem of the Pacific, it has succeeded 
in carrying through the former with sufficient success to justify 
its existence, whilst if it has been less fruitful in the latter, it is, 
after all, only what could have been expected. 

The arrangement by which the five great naval Powers have 
accepted a specific ratio and a maximum tonnage for the strength 
of their fleets is a very remarkable achievement ; it is a right 
step towards the elimination of causes of friction which the 
Conference set itself to accomplish, and terminates that insensate 
race in armaments which played so large a part in bringing about 
the last war. We must sincerely hope that the ultimate results 
will come up to the high expectations formed. If, however, we 
wish to arrive at a just appreciation of the effects obtained and 
of the possibilities with which they are pregnant, we can only do 
so by examining them from the point of view of each nation 
concerned, carefully weighing the advantages gained and the 
sacrifices consented to. 

For Great Britain voluntarily to resign that naval supremacy 
which to obtain and to maintain she has fought and striven for 
more than three hundred years, and the principle of which has 
ever been the first and foremost article of her political faith, is 
an act of renunciation unparalleled, we believe, in history. Even 
though it be to share the command of the sea with a Power from 
whom she expects nothing but friendship, and however expedient 
such a step may be, it can only fill with regret and even dismay 
those who realise its potentialities. 

Quite apart from those feelings of sentiment with which all 
Englishmen, and more especially naval officers, must view this 
abdication, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
British policy will henceforth be deprived of its strongest driving 
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power, and that the voice of Great Britain in the councils of the 
nations will no longer carry the same weight as heretofore. That 
voice has lost much of its authority, and with it much of its 
prestige. No longer does Britannia rule the waves, or, if she does 
so, it is in partnership with the American eagle, on the principle 
of a limited liability company. 

A tradition on which generations of Britons have been brought 
up, for the defence of which millions of brave men have laid 
down their lives, has been shattered, truly a paradoxical result 
of the greatest victory ever won—won, as must always be the 
case with England, through her navy. 

This is the outstanding feature of the naval agreement, though 
there are others which must not be omitted in the general survey. 

The principle of a ratio of strength once accepted, the maximum 
tonnage to be allotted to each nation for capital ships was easily 
arrived at, but in the matter of cruisers and submarines the 
production of a proportionate formula suitable and acceptable 
to all was not so simple a task. 

Capital ships are the foundation of a fleet. They represent 
that concentration of naval force which tactics demand. Their 
principal function is to meet and defeat the concentrated force 
of the enemy. But smaller vessels have other duties to perform 
in addition to those allotted to them as units of the main fleet, 
duties which vary according to the circumstances of the State 
whose flag they fly. Countries like England and France, with 
vast overseas possessions, have greater naval responsibilities 
than others with no outlying territories; England, unlike any 
other country, is entirely dependent upon the security of her 
sea communications for the daily food of her millions; Japan, 
another island kingdom, shares the same responsibilities, though in 
a minor degree; whilst the United States, by virtue of their 
geographical position, are freer from the menace of overseas 
attack than any European country. In such circumstances 
it is obvious that the ratio allotted to capital ships cannot be 
applied to cruisers without disturbing the balance which it is 
desired to establish. 

To complicate matters still further, there exists that difference 
of opinion on the military value of submarines which manifested 
itself so prominently at the Conference. 

Mr. Balfour, with that persuasive eloquence for which he is 
so justly famed, laid it down that the submarine as a weapon 
of offence against its legitimate target, the warship, had proved 
itself of negligible value; that as one of defence it was useless ; 
and that it was only as a commerce destroyer that it had proved 
successful. This, he said, he stated on authority, a phrase which 
must have sounded strange in the ears of Admirals de Bon and 
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Sims, the close collaborators of the British Admiralty in the 
anti-submarine campaign. Whose was the authority quoted ? 
It is difficult to believe that it was that of the naval staff, for, 
however ill-informed the public was, and to this day is, on the 
subject of the naval war, naval officers, at all events, must know 
that such conclusions are in direct contradiction to experience. 
The claim that the efficacy of these vessels is based on their 
successes obtained in commerce-destroying is incorrect, for their 
successes in that line were solely due to the illegality of the way 
in which they were used. To presume that this in future will 
be the sole method of their employment is to attribute to those who 
believe in submarines a mentality for which there is not the 
slightest justification. 

When the war broke out the submarine was an untried weapon, 
That the Germans at first hoped by its means materially to reduce 
the superiority of the Grand Fleet is known; that they failed 
in their object was less due to the inefficiency of the weapon than 
their want of experience in its use. To deduce from this that it 
has no offensive value is to ignore the deeds of our own submarines 
in the Baltic and in the Sea of Marmora. 

Who, with the lessons of the Dardanelles campaign before 
him, can say that they are useless as a weapon of defence? Had 
any been present off Gallipoli in April 1915, the landing of the 
troops on the Peninsula would have been impossible; never 
could the transports and supply ships have lain quietly off those 
beaches, pouring forth men and munitions as they did, had they 
been open to submarine attack. As it was, when they did, later 
on, make their appearance, they sank two battleships and drove 
the transports into the security of Mudros harbour, thus increasing 
enormously the labour and difficulty of keeping the Army supplied. 

Submarines have rendered a close blockade impossible, and 
the duties they carried out in the North Sea watching the enemy 
coasts have proved them to be a most valuable adjunct to the 
main fleet. As commerce destroyers, however, their lack of means 
for providing for the safety of the crews of vessels seized is in 
itself sufficient to make them useless for this purpose, unless the 
illegal and inhuman practice of sinking without warning is 
resorted to. 

In fact, Mr. Balfour’s statement is open to the gravest criti- 
cism, for experience proves that as a weapon of offence the sub- 
marine is a useful adjunct to the main fleet, that as one of defence 
it plays an important réle, and that as a commerce destroyer it 
is, if legitimately used, practically useless. 

The submarine, naturally enough, has incurred the odium 
which the introduction of any new weapon has ever evoked. The 
vehemence with which it is now being denounced was equalled, 
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if not surpassed, by the severity of the condemnation of firearms 
by clergy and laity alike on their first advent, while, to go further 
back still, the crossbow was banned as being murderous and 
barbaric by the Council of the Lateran in the year 1139, on which 
occasion it was France who bowed to the decision and England 
who steadily refused to abandon its use. It is not without signi- 
fication that the crossbow was eventually reintroduced into 
France by Richard Coeur de Lion and continued to be used by all 
the European armies until superseded by the firearm. Thus 
does history ever repeat itself, the international conferences of 
to-day taking the place of the Church councils of yore, and the 
attitude of countries being at times inverted. 

The British proposal for the abolition of the submarine was 
doomed to failure from the first. That the British public, accus- 
tomed for four long years to the horrors of submarine warfare, 
would enthusiastically welcome any project for the suppression 
of what had become to them a perfect nightmare, and that the 
British Admiralty, realising how close to defeat the illegal use of 
submarines had brought us, should ardently desire its outlawry, 
are matters of no surprise, but it is difficult to imagine the reasons 
which can have led our Government to believe that other nations 
would agree to proposals so disadvantageous to them and so 
advantageous to us. Moreover, they can hardly have forgotten 
that immediately after the Armistice, when the Allies were still 
in the first flush of victory and imbued with that idealism that 
produced the League of Nations, it had already been ascertained 
that any attempt to bring about an international agreement for 
the abolition of submarines would meet with no response. It 
was therefore regrettable that they should have laid themselves 
open to a rebuff which, however much disguised under the name 
of a moral victory, is in reality nothing else than a diplomatic 
defeat. 

These divergencies, at any rate, would have been better 
privately threshed out beforehand, so as to have spared us an 
undignified public wrangle, backed up by arguments full of 
obvious misquotations, a maladroit and tactless handling of a 
matter requiring the most delicate manipulation, and yet another 
example of that new diplomacy, or rather want of diplomacy, 
which under democratic guidance nowadays so frequently hampers 
and embitters international relations, truly a sorry return for 
that whole-hearted co-operation and splendid spirit of comrade- 
ship afforded to the British Admiralty at the Peace Conference 
by the French naval staff, and by none more so than by Admiral 
de Bon himself. 

Let us now take stock of the British account and see on which 
side the balance lies. On the one hand we have secured a respite 
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from the heavy financial burden imposed by a big ship-building 
programme ; we are assured of a stable naval policy for at least 
fifteen years ; and we hope to have attained the friendship of the 
United States, and possibly even the approbation of that section 
of the American Press which has hitherto been so blindly anta- 
gonistic to everybody and everything British. On the other hand 
we have surrendered our naval supremacy, on which up to now 
the whole fabric of our Empire has been founded ; we have lost 
prestige ; and we have created another cause of friction with our 
French friends. 

The natural unwillingness of France in existing circumstances 
to bind herself to any limitation of her land forces seemed in 
the eyes of the other negotiators to presuppose an acceptance 
on her part of any ratio which might be allotted to her for her 
navy. Thus when she not only refused to acquiesce in the aboli- 
tion of submarines, but also claimed a tonnage of these vessels 
equal to that of Great Britain, they argued that her demands 
could only be dictated by motives of aggression against the 
latter’s commerce. This, however, is completely to misunderstand 
the situation, and to overlook the fact that, since a great part of 
her army is drawn from North Africa, the safeguarding of her 
communications with that continent is to her a matter of para- 
mount necessity. She does not share Mr. Balfour’s opinion of 
the value of submarines; she considers them very necessary 
additions to her armoury of defence ; and if we take into con- 
sideration her position in the Mediterranean, where her interests 
are universal and her lines of communication flanked by more 
than one not necessarily friendly State, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that she should refuse to divest herself of any possible 
means of security. 

The stand taken by France has drawn down upon her head 
much undeserved abuse. She is being rated as imperialistic, 
Chauvinistic, militarist ; but it were well if those so ready to 
point at her the finger of reproach should pause and try to realise 
actualities. sf 

It was French territories that were invaded and devastated, 
it was the French population that suffered the greatest losses, 
and victory has up till now brought her the least tangible results. 
The German fleet is at the bottom of the sea, and England is rid 
of her greatest menace, the most valuable German colonies are 
in our hands, but France’s frontiers are not yet assured; the 
potentialities of a strong German army still exist, her reparations 
are overdue, and the difficulty of obtaining them is creating in 
France a financial situation compared to which that of England 
may be described as flourishing. Further, France full well knows 
that, should another war break out, it will be she again who will 
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have to bear the brunt of the aggression, and it is permissible to 
believe that had those now so ready to criticise her suffered 
similar treatment, they would have been no more ready to accept 
the Washington proposals than were the French. 

As it is, France comes away from Washington with an 
unmerited reputation of being unreasonable and reactionary. 
This is the debit side of her account, against which she can show 
good reasons for reducing her expenditure on capital ships and 
maintaining the right of taking such steps as she may deem 
necessary for her own security, security she rightly believes to be 
that of Europe also; and it must be borne in mind that this 
attitude is the direct result of the failure of Great Britain and 
the United States to fulfil their promises of guarantee. 

Italy’s ready acceptance of the allotted ratio proves that 
she is content to abide by the Conference’s decisions, whilst she 
shares in the financial benefits resulting in the general abandon- 
ment of warship-building. 

If there are any doubts as to the side on which British and 
French balances lie, there can be none in the case of the United 
States. They have emerged from the Conference conscious of 
having gained the substance of all they desire. They have rid 
themselves of a vast and ruinous ship-building programme without 
giving up the object for which it was projected, they have 
secured a general ratio of naval strength which leaves them free 
from anxiety in all quarters, and they have attained an equality 
with the first naval Power with a minimum effort. 

Why they should want a navy equal to that of Great Britain 
is a question difficult to answer. When it was addressed to a 
distinguished American naval officer, he replied, ‘ Why shouldn’t 
we?’ and that response seems to contain the gist of the truth. 

It is neither the weight of their responsibilities nor the defence 
of their coasts which demands equality with Great Britain, neither 
is it motives of future aggression, for they have not yet reached 
that stage when over-population produces the necessity for 
expansion. The answer must be looked for elsewhere. 

The normal ways of modern material civilisation have gathered 
the United States into their meshes, and however much they 
may succeed in keeping themselves free from the tangle of 
European politics, they are as much mixed up with the rest of 
the world financially and commercially as is any other State. 
Whatever the ostensible reasons may have been which caused 
them to enter into the war when they did, the financial obligations 
of the Allies towards them would have obliged them, sooner or 
later, to cast their weight on their side. So it has been, and so 
it may well be again. They have seized their opportunity, and 
are now in a position of strength that cannot but cause them to 
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be one of the arbiters of the world. That they will use this power 
for the preservation of peace is an ideal which they surely aspire 
to, but circumstances change, ideas alter, and generations differ 
one from another; the blessing of to-day may be the curse of 
to-morrow. 

The check to Japan’s rising naval power is, after the surrender 
of Britain’s naval supremacy, the most striking feature of the 
Conference. 

Increasing population, with its consequent necessity of 
expansion, is nearly always one of the chief causes of increasing 
armaments, and the case of Japan is no exception to the rule. 
Her overflowing population, cut off from Australia and the United 
States, has found an outlet on the Asiatic mainland, and as her 
overseas interests increase, so automatically does the necessity 
for protecting them. 

The ratio accepted by her has hindered the effect, but cannot 
stop the cause. She cannot have assented to the American 
proposals without considerable misgivings, and only time will 
show whether these misgivings will be allayed. 

If events should prove that her limited navy is insufficient 
for the purpose for which it was created, there will arise in Japan 
a spirit of bitterness which may prove a serious peril to the future 
of the Four-Power Pact. She has made great sacrifices, and if 
to the last she clung to the retention of the Mutzu, built by public 
subscription, it is only another proof that no Government dares 
to put too great a strain on national sentiment, as was shown 
when the two Turkish battleships, also built by national subscrip- 
tion, were commandeered by the British Government at the 
commencement of the war, thereby rousing national sentiment 
to fever heat. It is hardly to be hoped that she will find that 
the financial alleviations are of sufficient importance to compensate 
her for what she has been obliged to renounce. 

Consideration of the Japanese naval situation leads me to 
the second great project of the Conference—the solving of the 
problem of the Pacific. 

What is this problem? It is the future of China, and it is 
one which no treaty, no arrangement, no pact, can hope finally 
to solve ; it contains too many possibilities beyond human control 
to allow of the immediate settlement of the fate of that huge, 
chaotic conglomeration of humanity known as China. 

The state of interdependence to which the march of modern 
civilisation and the advance of science has to-day brought the 
countries of the world renders misgovernment and anarchy in 
any one of them a matter of vital concern to all. China is rapidly 
falling into that intolerable state, and the time does not seem far 
distant when foreign intervention may become inevitable. Such 
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intervention could not but raise racial jealousies difficult to 
restrain and bring to the surface conflicting international interests 
hitherto kept under by means of diplomacy, thus creating a 
situation fraught with danger to the peace of the world. 

If restoration of law and order in China can only be achieved 
by outside intervention, Japan is the country to which, by racial 
propinquity and geographical position, the task would seem 
naturally to fall. Her policy for years has been shaped towards 
this end, but financial interests—the open door—bar the way to 
her being permitted to deal with the matter single-handed. Her 
wish to do so does not necessarily indicate either an aggressive or 
a militarist attitude, for there is no greater fallacy than the belief 
that national policies are shaped by political régimes. 

Every country has a fundamental policy of its own, the out- 
come of geographical position and economic necessities, which 
never varies in the course of centuries, whatever the form of 
government may be, though sometimes through the force of 
extraneous circumstances it may suffer temporary eclipse. Thus 
Russia, a huge land-locked empire without any natural outlet, 
must, whether Bolshevik or Imperial, ever strive for an access 
to the sea, be it Constantinople or the Persian Gulf, India or the 
northern shores of China. 

To Germany, without natural frontiers and therefore always 
open to invasion from east and west, a strong army is a primary 
condition of national existence, and her so-called militarism is 
not due, as is so often advanced, to the Hohenzollerns, but rather 
are the Hohenzollerns the product of her military needs. France’s 
policy must ever be dominated by the security of her eastern 
frontier, which has been alternately advancing and receding since 
time immemorial, and this is the reason that her policy to-day 
differs in no essentials from that of Louis XIV. and the Pala- 
tinate, or of Napoleon and the Confederation of the Rhine; it 
always has been and always must be the same. The ruling factor 
of the policy of England, an over-populated island the centre of a 
far-flung Empire, is the command of the sea. Though tem- 
porarily obscured by financial considerations, this must again be 
recognised as the essential condition of the existence of the 
Empire, whose downfall would surely follow the abandonment of 
this paramount principle. Though the United States have not that 
long history to look back upon that other countries have, and 
though their conditions differ in almost every respect from theirs, 
they, too, have a fundamental policy which is incorporated in the 
Monroe Doctrine, enjoined upon them by that unique position in 
the world which their almost unlimited resources and independence 
give them. It was the ignoring of this doctrine by President 
Wilson which led to the tragedy of the Peace of Versailles. His 
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passionate entreaties to his fellow-countrymen to adopt his theories 
were bound to fail because they were in direct contradiction to 
the Monroe Doctrine, which, like all fundamental policies, is so 
engrained in the minds of the people as to cause them, almost 
sub-consciously, to follow its dictates. For this reason the Monroe 
Doctrine must ever prove an insurmountable obstacle to the 
United States entering into any formal alliance, or to their taking 
that part in world politics which has been so ardently pressed upon 
them since their entry into the war. It also dissipates the dream 
of the union of the Anglo-Saxon races so dear to the hearts of a 
section of the English Press, which seems quite oblivious of the 
fact that the inhabitants of the Great Republic are now a very 
different race from that of three generations ago. 

During the last hundred years a great change has come over 
the inhabitants of the North American continent unnoticed 
by the casual European observer. Immigration of an infinity 
of races, Latin, Teutonic, Slav, Scandinavian, Celtic, has pro- 
duced its natural results—a population which is no longer 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Anyone who saw the American troops in Europe during the 
war cannot fail to have been struck with the dissimilarity which 
they, as a whole, presented from any of the types familiar to us. 
Even the most casual beholder must have noticed that the fea- 
tures and physique of these men bore a stamp differing materially 
from that of any other nationality. The result of cross-breeding 
in a new country has resulted, as it was bound to do, in a new 
type, varying considerably both mentally and physically from the 
old Anglo-Saxon stock. It would be a fatal mistake to invest this 
new nationality with the attributes of Anglo-Saxon Americans 
of the early nineteenth century. The latter, however, survive to 
a great extent in the cultivated Americans we are apt to meet in 
Europe, whose presence in our midst causes us to cling to the 
belief in our Anglo-American cousinship, though, unfortunately, 
time and circumstances have rendered it extinct. We shall do 
well then to discard our preconceived notions on this subject, for 
we are more likely to arrive at a good understanding with this 
great nation by seeing things as they are than by looking at them 
through the spectacles of enthusiastic leader-writers and senti- 
mental after-dinner speakers. 

It is therefore to be hoped that it is not a vain lure of an 
eventual Anglo-American alliance which has caused us to discard 
our treaty with Japan for the Four-Power Pact. 

Thus does Japan’s fundamental policy lead her towards inter- 
vention in China ; thus also does the Monroe Doctrine prevent the 
United States from interfering with such intervention, truly a 
problem difficult of solution for the latter. Their financial interests 
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in the Celestial Republic, already great, are likely to become far 
greater in the future, for the impoverishment of their European 
customers obliges them to seek fresh markets and renders the re- 
organisation of China without their assistance a matter of grave 
concern for them. 

The abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty has therefore 
become to the United States a matter of great importance, for 
they consider that it renders Japan far too strong to permit of 
their engaging her in a diplomatic duel with any chance of 
success. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty, like most things human, had 
both its good and its bad sides, and it is the irony of the present 
situation that, having suffered all its disadvantages, we should 
now, at the moment of its abrogation, be reaping its advantages. 

The Treaty, concluded in 1902, had for its immediate object on 
our side the lightening of our naval burdens in the Far East by 
enabling us to withdraw the greater part of our fleet from those 
waters. It was, however, to be fraught with consequences which 
its authors could hardly have foreseen, for it enabled Japan to 
attack and defeat Russia, thereby so weakening the latter as 
seriously to upset the balance of power in Europe, until then fairly 
evenly maintained between the Double and the Triple Alliances. 
The equilibrium thus disturbed could only be readjusted by the 
adhesion of Great Britain to the Franco-Russian Alliance, and, 
though this was never formally carried out, it became the inevit- 
able sequence of events, thus changing her position from that of 
an arbiter to that of a partisan, and from the moment the Treaty 
was signed Great Britain’s isolation could no longer be reckoned 
as one of the most powerful factors towards the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe. 

So much for the disadvantages of the Treaty, which are 
matters of past history ; now for its advantages, which are still 
in force. 

The steadying effect which her alliance with one of the Great 
Powers has had on Japan is incalculable. Without her obligations 
to Great Britain she would, urged by her restless ambition, 
undoubtedly have gone much further in China than she has done. 
Her Government loyally came to our assistance in the war, a 
step by no means necessarily consistent with her national interests 
or in accordance with popular desire; it has ever discouraged 
anti-British propaganda in India, and when we consider how 
dangerous already is the state of that country, we must realise 
how desperate it might have been had the Japanese Government 
not chosen to exercise a restraining influence. 

Japan also has reaped substantial benefits from the Treaty. 
By its means her credit was greatly enhanced, enabling her to 
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raise the money necessary for development on much more favour- 
able terms than she could otherwise have done. It has given her 
a status amongst the Great Powers and a voice in their councils 
which even her increasing wealth and power could not alone 
have gained for her. Thus the Treaty has conferred great 
advantages on both Great Britain and Japan. Will the somewhat 
shadowy provisions of the Four-Power Pact prove of equal service 
to the contracting parties? Whatever its advantages may be 
to others, to England, at any rate, it can never give that substantial 
guarantee which did her alliance with Japan; but if Japan is 
really content with its rather nebulous conditions, and if its 
substitution for the Treaty does not bring about any alterations 
in her feelings of friendship towards us, we may hope that the 
addition of France and the United States to a comradeship in 
the East will prove of value in attaining the end which all are 
striving to reach—peace. 

But if Japan should not be content with the new conditions, 
the Four-Power Pact will, it is to be feared, be but of little 
assistance in solving the problem of the Pacific. 

Much has been heard of the bogey of the Yellow peril, but 
is it not likely that all that has been written and said about the 
union of the Anglo-Saxon races and of the solidarity of English- 
speaking peoples may raise the bogey of a White peril in Asia, 
a fear of the desire to exploit Asia for the benefit of the white 
races ? 

The war has stirred up national and racial feeling to such a 
pitch everywhere as to make not unlikely the raising of the cry 
of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics !’ and if that should happen, it would be 
to Japan that the nations of the East would naturally turn in 
their search for a leader, as did the German States to Prussia 
before 1870. Those smaller German States had no love for their 
big neighbour, nor have other Asiatic nations for Japan, but they 
recognise in her, as did the German States in Prussia, the only 
possible Power that could lead them to their goal. The Four- 
Power Pact would be valueless in such an eventuality. 

The Conference has proved an unqualified success for the 
United States, who, through the statesmanship of President 
Harding and Mr. Hughes, have achieved all the objects they had 
in view. They have furthered the ends of peace to an extent 
and in a manner which would have been thought impossible 
but a short time ago. Their power has been increased and their 
influence widened, their authority extended and their prestige 
raised, but it must not be forgotten that they never would have 
obtained so triumphant an issue without the whole-hearted 
co-operation of Great Britain, who has sacrificed much in her 
unselfish desire to further the cause of peace, to such an extent 
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indeed, as to raise the doubt in the minds of many Englishmen 
whether her sacrifices have not been too great and whether her 
statesmen, after an unparalleled series of failures at home and 
abroad, have not, in their eagerness to snatch at apparent success, 
sacrificed the substance for the shadow. 
Time alone will show. 
WESTER-WEMYSS. 





BOX HILL 


Miss WARBURG has given to the nation that further seventy 
acres or so which supplements and completes our debt to Leopold 
Salomons. 

To one whose childhood was spent in these hills, to whom 
every warren of conies or foxes’ earth, every bird and butterfly 
in those valleys and woods was known, the gift almost has the 
quality of a personal possession. Real danger had threatened 
Box Hill—a very real threat there was of villas to be built on 
the turf slope leading from the Dorking road to the summit in 
the ’eighties and perhaps since. At any time houses might have 
risen in the box woods, for neighbouring heights have succumbed 
to the builder and changed their character in the last fifty years. 
Mickleham village, Box Hill and Dorking are no longer the 
secluded spots they were. Pinehurst, standing high, with a view 
commanding the Dorking valley—itself a landmark less beautiful 
from the opposite heights—is of recent growth. True, the 
Whitsuntide and summer Bank holidays drew their hundreds by 
rail to the turf slopes and beech-crowned summit of Box Hill; 
few holiday-makers, however, penetrated beyond; few sought 
the tunnelled pathways down through the box tree groves into 
the narrow valleys, thick at first with dark yews, then opening 
out to clustered juniper and below to open hillside, sweet with 
the scent of wild thyme and shimmering, silver-blue, with scabious. 
The fir wood behind Flint Cottage led in the early ’seventies by 
a woodman’s road to the beech wood overlooking Juniper Hall 
and its cedars, a wood, not of old, gnarled veterans, but of tall 
trees, straight as Gothic columns, supporting a vaulted roof of 
green foliage. Here came in autumn woodpigeons in thousands 
to feed on the beech mast and to roost. 

From this wood the path descends steeply to Juniper Bottom 
and, turning to the right, leads by a grassy cart track to the woods 
crowning the hill. This valley in particular and the hill above it 
were in my day the home of the large white edible snail ; ‘ Roman’ 
the people called it; it appears to be no longer so common. 
After rain it was difficult to walk the longer grass without crushing 
many under foot. Dry seasons and birds may have wrought 
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havoc among them. The hillsides are famous, too, for its large 
flint stones, hollow for the most part and showing, when broken, 
crystals of fine size and colour. Many cottagers hold them in 
value as mantelpiece decorations. 

Juniper Bottom is named by some ‘The Happy Valley,’ 
claiming George Meredith its godfather. This may be, but 
certain it is thatit in no way inspired his poem Love in the Valley. 
That poem was first published in 1851, twelve or more years 
before the time when he first walked the valleys lying back from 
Mickleham valley. 

To the collector of butterflies and moths Juniper Bottom is a 
paradise even amongst chalk downlands. Of the less vulgar species 
the Azure Blue, if not common, was often seen, for holly trees are 
numerous ; also in quantities the chalk hill Blue-Skippers darted 
from flower to flower. In certain seasons there are several species 
of Fritillary to be met, and I have, at rare intervals of years, seen 
Painted Ladies in their thousands, The small Tortoiseshell I 
have taken, and the Comma, but the latter not in this same 
valley. The handsome Burnet moth loves Juniper Bottom above 
all other spots, and the rare Cinnabar used, at least, to be met not 
infrequently. Of other day-flying grass moths the varieties were 
many ; endless it seemed. As one enters the woods at the head 
of the valley the cry of the green woodpecker may be heard and 
a flash of its green back seen where the sun strikes between dark 
foliage. The great spotted woodpecker is rarer. Plover and 
nightjars nest here in the flint-strewn grass. Badgers, too, were, 
in my early days, to be found in the valley beyond. In spring the 
tall hawthorns hold nests of the missel-thrush, whilst the juniper 
bushes should be examined for those of finches and other of the 
smaller birds, of which the golden-crested wren is—or was—not 
infrequently to be found. Hawks—both kestrel and sparrow— 
are numerous, 

The valley narrows as one enters the beech woods. Pockets 
of gravel with some clay may be found here, and in damp places 
tall willow herb flourishes in the semi-shade. 

Through the woods where 

. - » woodland sunshine, Eden-sweet 
Dreams o’er the paths of peaceful shade, 
and one stands at once on the crest of the turf down, looking 
500 feet to the weald below. Here George Meredith would come 
on a clear day of his own south-west wind and watch the cloud 
shadows on the south downs, twenty-five miles away. Look, too, 
in certain lights, for a distant glint of sun on sea through Shoreham 
Gap. Here we, too, may stand and watch 


Sunrays, leaning on our southern hills and lighting 
Wild Cloud-mountains that drag the hills along, 
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during a south-westerly storm, whilst behind us 


A moan of coming blasts creeps low 
And rustles in the crisping grass. 


Below, two-thirds of the way down the slope, runs a line of 
dark yew trees, the track of the Pilgrims’ Way, a track which 
may be followed from Farnham, through Guildford, past Merrow 
Downs looking over to St. Martha’s Chapel—indeed, at intervals 
the whole length of the North Downs to their Kentish end, a 
track which has divided under Denbies, by Ranmer Common, 
into two, the one running below us to Canterbury, the other 
through Norbury over Mickleham and Leatherhead Downs, 
where one winter day in 1865 

The great herded yews stood in a pure snowfield. I thought to have 
fallen on the very throne of silence. In a few paces I became a Druid. 
Time withered from the ends, and all his late writings were smudged out, 
till I lived but in the earlier days of Britain. It was a sublime scene, that 
long roll of the unfooted snow, with the funeral black plumes of the yews 
spreading in dumb air, as if all had ceased, or nothing was begun,* 
on to Epsom, London and the Thames. The famous Norbury 
yew trees, through which this pathway leads, known as the 
Druids’ Grove, though nothing to my knowledge connects them 
with Druids, except, perchance, their acknowledged antiquity, 
are often stated to be mentioned in Domesday Book. This may 


be dismissed as pure fiction, but the meadow land beneath them, 
by the riverside, one ‘ Nigel,’ at the time of the Domesday survey, 
held ‘ of the Bishop ’ (Pachesham). 


Ansfrig held it of King Edward. Then, and now, it (was and) is 

assessed for 5 hides. The land is for 4 Ploughs. In demesne there are two 
ploughs ; and (there are) 4 villeins and 4 bordars, and 2 serfs. There is a 
church ; and two acres of meadow. Wood worth 3 hogs. In the time of 
King Edward it was worth 3 pounds, and afterwards 50 shillings; now 
4 pounds.? 
Michleham, now Mickleham, was the village. Its church, of which 
the tower dates from the 12th century, is dedicated to St. Michael. 
Wherever there is chalk these yew trees, with intervals where the 
land has been under plough, mark the way. Mr. Belloc in his 
delightful book, The Old Road, traces it for us mile by mile. 

If we remember that the weald is clay, that of old—except for 
a narrow and somewhat broken ridge of greensand, rising to 
fir-clad heights of greater width to west of us, fir-clad now, but of 
old open heather down and moorland—the weald was covered 
with dense oak forest, growing on a rich, heavy clay soil, that its 
shades were often bogs and swamps, its tangled undergrowth, 


1 George Meredith, Letters. 
2 Victoria History of Surrey, H. E. Malden, M.A., Vol. I., p. 304 
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save for clearings here and there and a few deep-rutted cart 
tracks, impenetrable, and that it doubtless harboured the lawless 
and the outcast, we can account for the roadway of commerce 
and pilgrimage following the firm turf, and at safe distance from 
any ambush. Earlier still it is, if not assured, yet held to be 
very possible that Cesar himself came this way. At his second 
invasion he landed on the Kentish coast, probably in July, B.c. 50, 
and marched to Canterbury. His destination was Verulanum. 

Two routes have been suggested (a2) by Watling Street, the part of 
which from the sea coast to Verulanum might then have existed as a 
British Road, or (b) by the series of primitive tracks now known as The 
Pilgrims’ Way which runs from Canterbury westward through Surrey. 
By the latter route on reaching Dorking the army could have turned north 
and followed the valley of the Mole for a short distance and then marched 
towards the Thames on its way to the stronghold of Cassivellaunus. Both 
routes, however, are purely conjectural.? 


At least we may be allowed to picture to ourselves his army 
following the slope of the down below us just clear of the forests— 
we are told that his flank was harassed—with, perhaps, where 
the greensand served, a guard thrown out to cover his march. 
Almost below us he would have crossed the Mole and followed it, 
crossing and recrossing—no difficulty in that, for, owing to the 
‘ swallows,’ the river is in places dry during the summer, and could 
never for long have been other than shallow and easily fordable 
—through Mickleham valley and thence, hardly a day’s march, 
to the Thames. A great roadway runs through this valley, the 
same ‘Stane Street —of which the stone paving survives, or did 
in recent years, at Ockley, to the south of us, Ockley, the Aclea 
of the roth century, where, in the middle of the 9th century, 
Ethelwulf and Ethelbald hurrying south, heavily defeated the 
hitherto victorious Danish invaders—the same that in due course 
becomes Ermyn Street. 

Due west, beyond the valley of the Mole, the North Downs 
rise again, and to the south of them the folded beech woods of 
Evelyn’s Wotton lead the eye to the greensand heights of Leith 
Hill and Holmbury. Below, the Mole turns at a right angle from 
west to north, flowing close under the ‘ Whites ’—a steep slope of 
chalk rubble, overgrown with box, yew, and here and there a 
whitebeam, its leaves flashing silver in the breeze. Here the 
swallows carry off much of its water; many are in midstream ; 
several form bays beside the river into which little water runs 
except in flood-time. Great fissures exist in the chalk, no doubt— 
perhaps subterranean lakes in caves, with age-old stalactites and 
fish, sightless and deformed. An attempt was once made to open 
out one of these in a dry season, but the chalk rubble went down 


1 Victoria History of Surrey, William Page, F.S.A., Vol. IV., p. 343. 
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many feet, and lack of labour rendered it impossible to continue. 
Some miles further on, beyond Mickleham, where the chalk ends, 
the water rises up again in the river’s bed. 

Few districts have more interesting historical and literary 
associations, The eye can hardly rest on any spot beneath Box 
Hill without stirring up recollection of things read, of people who 
have made that reading. History is to be repictured in each turn 
of a road along which Danes, Saxons and Romans have marched, 
in Elizabethan houses, in ancient beeches and more ancient yews. 
John Evelyn drove often down this valley of the Mole from 
Deptford, across the old bridge at Burford, the roadway frequently 
axle-deep in flood water, to his home at Wotton. Betchworth 
Castle, now a ruin, though a fine avenue of lime trees still stands, 
was once the home of Sir Thomas Browne. The park is notable 
for its giant Spanish chestnut trees. Dorking has history of war 
and peace too full for these pages. It is famous, too, for its breed 
of fowls, its Shrove Tuesday football in the main street, its cricket ; 
was not Cotmandene at one time the leading Surrey club? Charles 
Dickens must have known the town. Aubrey disparages the 
Dorking women for their want of good looks. With this we need not 
agree ; to-day at any rate we may claim the evidence of our own 
eyes in their favour. 

Smuggling was an active trade not 200 years ago, Holmbury 
being a favourite haunt of the fraternity, and it may be supposed 
that the good people of Dorking had their share of contraband. 
Deepdene, standing in a setting of beech trees and rhododendrons, 
was, in the days of its Hope ownership, a treasure-house of 
sculpture ; earlier in its history John Aubrey tells of its exquisite 
gardens. 

Malthus was a Dorking man, his father, David, having lived 
at the Rookery, on the valley road to Guildford. Martin Tupper, 
too, was of this valley. 

Under the ‘ Whites’ lies Burford. Here, in recent years, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence had his famous collection of orchids ; here 
two ladies, his sisters, the last perhaps to hold a salon in their 
London home, where all the intelligence of the town was wont to 
assemble, were often his guests. Beyond, near the railway, dwelt 
a near relative of Mendelssohn, and further, by half a mile, 
Fanny Burney, then become Mme. d’Arblay, lived at Camilla 
Lacey, which she is said to have built—and who need question it 
of a popular author even in the days before ‘ best sellers ? '—with 
the profits of her novel Camilla. 

At Mickleham the ‘ Running Horse’ Inn stables, before the 
days of railways and race specials, sheltered horses which were in 
training for the races at Epsom. Exercise gallops were still kept 
up on Mickleham Downs in the early ‘eighties. An innkeeper of 
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my early days himself kept a few horses in training, but had 
little luck, I fear, suffering losses to be put down, as a greater 
than he has said of his own, to ‘fast women and slow horses.’ 

The ‘Fox and Hounds,’ now the Burford Bridge Hotel, has 
given rest to many men of note—to Nelson on his way to Ports- 
mouth to embark for Trafalgar and many others of action, for this 
was a main highway to the coast. John Keats was here, too, and 
is said to have written part at least of Endymion in the gardens of 
theinn. I knowa bend of the river which may well have inspired 
the lines : 


In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The piping hemlock to strange overgrowth ; 


There is a deep pool near by where the bream lie of a summer 
day, their backs breaking surface, whom no snare can lure. 

At the foot of the hill, where the lane leaves the main road, 
stood (in the ’seventies) three small houses—Flint Cottage, open- 
ing, as now, on to the lane, the other two, since pulled down and 
rebuilt, on to the main road. In one of these lived Charles Mackay, 
a man of letters from north of Tweed, with his stepdaughter, 
later to achieve wider fame than his as a writer of romance, 
in those days a fair-haired girl with musical gifts of high promise. 
Opposite almost, at Fredley Cottage, ‘ Conversation ’’ Sharp had 
had his home. Hither came to share his hospitality and his talk 
Wordsworth, we are told, and Scott, Laurence the painter and 
Chantrey the sculptor, Grote, John Stuart Mill, Grattan, 
Sheridan, who, we may suppose, walked over from Polesden 
Lacey by way of Westhumble Lane, and a host of others, 
among whom Lord Macaulay must be named. At the foot of a 
dip in the road lies Juniper Hall, now, however, largely rebuilt 
and altered in character. Here Fanny Burney, a visitor to Norbury 
Park, met in 1793, among other refugees from Paris, General 
d’Arblay, Mdme. de Staél and Talleyrand. To d’Arblay she was 
married at Mickleham Church. We looked down on Juniper Hall 
and its cedars of Lebanon from our Gothic beech wood under 
the round, flint-built tower, and again as we dropped to Juniper 
Bottom. 

Flint Cottage is little changed, and the chalet where Meredith 
slept and worked faces the man who breasts the hillside to-day. The 
terrace at its door, overlooking the rounded shoulder of the hill 
to Dorking, to Leith Hill and to the sunset beyond, stands to-day 
as it stood for him. The cottage steps are there, and ‘ one, a mere 
stripling, “slight unspeakably,” R. L. S.,’ still sits, dressed in 
brown tweed with black flannel shirt, coaxing the summer sun to 
give him all its warmth. 

On the brow of the hill walks with Meredith a small, slight 
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figure—a man he loves well—a Scot from Thrums, whose promise 
of achievement in those early days Meredith proclaimed aloud. 
Or again himself, striding up the long incline of turf, followed by 
two daschounds, waves a walking stick to men, Sunday tramps, 
who appear, one leading, a plaid over his shoulder; others by 
twos and threes at intervals. Leslie Stephen, F. W. Maitland, 
Croom Robertson, James Sully, Frederick Pollock, York Powell, 
H. L. Stephen, with more following in their steps. 

Behold those of the past and present who have known and 
loved Box Hill, its turfy slopes, its woods and dells, where 


Sweet as Eden is the air 

And Eden sweet the ray 

No Paradise is lost for them 

Who foot by branching root and stem, 


as they stand on the crisp turf of the hill slope, rank upon rank, 
and bow in grateful homage to you, Miss Warburg. 


W. M. MEREDITH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE WORLD'S FIRST WAR BOOK 


I. THE CHINESE WAR Book 


I AGREE with the aphorism ‘ great men are commoner than great 
books.’ A book to achieve the honour of being regarded as one 
of the great books of the world must be ‘ good throughout, good 
in the whole, good in the part, good in the general structure, and 
good in details.’ But great writers by no means always attain 
this magnificence of achievement. The definition I have given 
demands a constancy of perfection seldom to be encountered in 
literature. 

I need hardly say that by a great book I do not mean neces- 
sarily a good book or even a book with the highest qualities of 
human genius. I mean rather a book which makes one feel that 
the author has hit the nail on the head with a precision which 
leaves no room for criticism—a book of which it is impossible to 
say that the man did not quite know his job, or was not quite up 
to handling his tool. In a great book one must never for a single 
instant have the feeling that the author has ‘ cracked a weak voice 
to too lofty a tune.” The book must have something thrilling, 
almost awe-inspiring, about it—something that transports one 
and makes one hold one’s breath as does every true success in the 
Arts. Everyone knows the feeling with which he closes the Book 
of Job or Le Pére Goriot, Hamlet or Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
Racine’s Berenice or Pride and Prejudice, Orme’s History or 
Killing no Murder, Halifax’s Character of Charles II. or The Tale 
of a Tub. If ever there was a great book it is the last named. 
Swift was perfectly right when he exclaimed in the agony of 
approaching dementia : ‘Good God, what a genius I had when I 
wrote that book!’ That which we call the subconscious or sub- 
limal self, or as the Romans would say the ‘ Genius,’ never played 
such dreadful pranks before High Heaven as did the Demon of 
Swift in that immortal book. No one can really adore anything 
so brutal, so awful and yet so humorous, and, strangely enough, 
also so funny. Yet no one who has any real appreciation of 
literature can fail to be overwhelmed by it. Ud? vidi, ut perii. 
In The Tale of a Tub the woods are ‘ woods worthy of a Consul.’ 
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To-day I take much humbler, though exceedingly interesting, 
ground. I am going to deal with the first War Manual in litera- 
ture, and to deal with it not so much because of its uncanny 
adaptability to modern views of war, but because it is in essentials - 
a great book, or perhaps I should say it is a great book when 
combined with the matter of its earliest commentators. They 
produce a harmonious whole which as thoroughly deserves the 
name of a great book as does Herodotus. Presumably it was 
written about the same time. The Chinese book is much less 
didactic and much less human, but that after all is only the 
difference between Asia and Europe. 

It has been said that the things which are really essential to 
mankind are practised now almost exactly as they were practised 
at the dawn of history. We bake our bread and lay our bricks as 
did the Egyptians by the Nile, the Assyrians on the banks of the 
Tigris or Euphrates, the Chinamen on the Mongolian frontier. 
In the same way the essential principles of Strategy and Tactics 
were understood and taught and practised in China in the fifth 
century B.C. 

The book with which I am dealing was, I believe, until quite 
recently the recognised text-book on the Art of War for modern 
Chinese students of Strategy,—yet this slated-pattern military 
classic of China was written by Sun Tzu a generation before 
Aristotle had Alexander the Great as his private pupil ! 

I remember an eminent statesman of our day quoting with 
approval an old saying to the effect that three things were of 
importance in a speech ora book: ‘ What was said ; How it was 
said ; and Who said it.’ And he added: ‘ These three things 
are always placed in inverted order. The most important thing 
is, Who said it ; the next, The manner in which it was said.’ What 
was said, i.e. the subject-matter, which the virtuous public is 
generally inclined to regard as the essential, only came off third 
best. I propose to deal with Sun Tzu and his Art of War in the 
order suggested by my cynical friend. 

I think I can best explain the kind of man that Sun Tzu was 
by calling him the first staff college professor ever let loose upon 
a wondering world. We do not know a great deal about Sun 
Tzu’s life and work, except that he was very masterful, very 
opinionative, in fact a thoroughgoing, schoolmaster, and further 
that the kings and dukes and statesmen whom he influenced seem 
to have been thoroughly dominated by his powerful will. Indeed, 
he appears to have practised upon them the first principle of the 
Art of War. As will be remembered, war has been described as 
‘ making your will prevail over that of the enemy.’ 

But though we have no very fixed and definite information 
as to the rise of Sun Tzu to eminence, we have, as so often 
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happens in the East, one or two very striking and detailed stories 
about the great man. One of these, which shall be given in detail, 
is I venture to think one of the very best military stories in the 
world, not only for its extraordinary entertainment, but for the 
admirable way in which it illustrates some of the first principles of 
military training. If I were a live American journalist in want 
of a cross-heading, I should put over this story: ‘Form Fours 
in the Harem.’ But before I give the story I want to assure all 
who may read these pages that this is no invention or fairy tale 
of mine, but, strange as it may seem, is a literal and serious 
translation from the earliest biographer and commentator on Sun 
Tzu’s great work. The learned commentator in question—I spare 
my readers his name—is not out to tell a picturesque yarn, but to 
make one realise the enormous importance which Sun Tzu attached 
to barrack-square drill as the foundation of military excellence, 
and how thoroughly he instilled the principles of discipline into 
the mind of a great King. The story is of Ho Lu, King of Wu, who 
found it necessary to establish an army. Professor Sun Tzu 
taught him to organise it. Of course, like the true military pro- 
fessor and bureaucrat he was, Sun Tzu began by preparing an 
elaborate Memo. which he handed to the King. Whereupon King 


Ho Lu said to him: ‘I have carefully perused your thirteen chapters, 
May I submit your theory of managing soldiers to a slight test?’ Sun 
Tzu replied: ‘ You may.’ Ho Lu asked: ‘ May the test be applied to 
women?’ The answer was again in the affirmative, so arrangements were 
made to bring 180 ladies out of the palace. Sun Tzu divided them into 
two companies, and placed one of the King’s favourite concubines at the 
head of each. He then bade them all take spears in their hands, and 
addressed them thus: ‘I presume you know the difference between front 
and back, right hand and left hand?’ The girls replied: ‘ Yes.’ Sun 
Tzu went on: ‘ When I say “ Eyes front,”’ you must look straight ahead. 
When I say “ Left turn,” you must face towards your left hand. When I 
say “ Right turn,” you must face towards your right hand. When I say 
“ About turn,” you must face right round towards the back.’ Again the 
girls assented. The words of command having been thus explained, he 
set up the halberds and battle-axes in order to begin the drill. Then, to 
the sound of drums, he gave the order ‘ Right turn.’ But the girls only 
burst out laughing. Sun Tzu said: ‘ If words of command are not clear 
and distinct, if orders are not thoroughly understood, then the general is to 
blame.’ So he started drilling them again, and this time gave the order 
‘ Left turn,’ whereupon the girls once more burst into fits of laughter. 
Sun Tzu said: ‘ If words of command are not clear and distinct, if orders 
are not thoroughly understood, the general is to blame. But if his orders 
are clear, and the soldiers nevertheless disobey, then it is the fault of their 
officers.’ So saying, he ordered the leaders of the two companies to be 
beheaded. Now the King of Wu was watching the scene from the top of 
the raised pavilion ; and when he saw that his favourite concubines were 
about to be executed, he was greatly alarmed and hurriedly sent down the 
following message: ‘ We are now quite satisfied as to our general’s ability 
to handle troops. If we are bereft of these two concubines, our meat and 
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drink will lose their savour. It is our wish that they shall not be beheaded.’ 
Sun Tzu replied: ‘ Having once received his Majesty’s commission to be 
general of his forces, there are certain commands of his Majesty which, 
acting in that capacity, I am unable to accept.’ Accordingly, he had the 
two leaders beheaded, and straightway installed the pair next in order as 
leaders in their place. When this had been done, the drum was sounded 
for the drill once more; and the girls went through all the evolutions, 
turning to the right or to the left, marching ahead or wheeling back, kneel- 
ing or standing, with perfect accuracy and precision, not venturing to utter 
a sound. Then Sun Tzu sent a messenger to the King saying: ‘ Your 
soldiers, sire, are now properly drilled and disciplined, and ready for your 
Majesty’s inspection. They can be put to any use that their sovereign may 
desire ; bid them go through fire and water, and they will not disobey.’ 
But the King replied: ‘Let our general cease drilling and return to 
camp. As for us, we have no wish to come down and inspect the 
troops.’ Thereupon Sun Tzu said: ‘ The King is only fond of words, and 
cannot translate them into deeds.’ After that, Ho Lu saw that Sun Tzu 
was one who knew how to handle an army, and finally appointed him 
general. In the west, he defeated the Ch‘u State and forced his way into 
Ying, the capital ; to the north, he put fear into the States of Ch‘i and Chin, 
and spread his fame abroad amongst the feudal princes. And Sun‘Tzu 
shared in the might of the King. 


Could that be beaten for grimness, picturesqueness and ironic 
quaintness, and neatness of narration. It is strikingly character- 
istic of the Chinese, and of the way in which Oriental autocracy 
generally is tempered by all kinds of rules and regulations which 


nobody seems to dare to break. The King, having given his 
commission and trusted this tiger-hearted pedant with a particular 
piece of business, did not dare to interfere with the course of its 
despatch, even though the results were personally so painful. 
Indeed, the position of the poor man reminds one of the widower 
in the immortal drawing by Charles Keane, which his biographer 
tells us was refused by Punch. At the wife’s funeral the under- 
taker gives certain specific orders. The husband is told that he 
must go in the same carriage as the deceased’s mother. The poor 
man does not dare to disobey, but as he departs he wails : ‘ Well, 
if you insist, I suppose it must be so ; but all I can say is, you have 
entirely spoiled my day.’ Poor Ho Lu’s domestic happiness was 
in a similar way sacrificed on the altar of ‘ Left Turn.’ 

So much for the personality of Sun Tzu. Nothing could bring 
him more clearly before us than the mournful story of the poor 
ladies who thought they were playing at Puss in the Corner and 
found they were caught in the iron gin of militarism. At re- 
hearsals of private theatricals or of some big public ceremony I 
have seen similar ineptitudes attempted by fashionable ladies 
and have felt how much the proceedings would have been shortened 
and improved by a taste of Sun Tzu’s methods. 

I shall pass very lightly over the next division of my subject, 
‘ How the thing is said.’ Sun Tzu, like a true Oriental, chooses the 
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aphoristic method of exposition. Though there is a considerable 
parade of logical sequences, all the old gentleman in fact does is to 
fling his field note-book at us, digested into general observations. 
We get our regulation ration of metaphysical talk about earth and 
fire and water, the elements and so on, but one feels that this is 
only Celestial eyewash. All Sun Tzu really does is to record the 
general result of his own experiences and of his historical reading. 

I come then to ‘ What is said.’ Here allI need do is to make 
something in the nature of an anthology, using the admirable 
translation, adorned with critical notes and Introduction, made 
by Mr. Lionel Giles, the Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS. in the British Museum—a volume 
published by Luzac & Co. in 1910. But first I will note that 
Mr. Giles in his masterly Introduction tells us that out of his book 
Lord Roberts selected one aphorism as of special modern applica- 
tion. Our great soldier could not have chosen a better. His 
selection was prophetical of the days that were shortly to follow. 
Here is the maxim which Lord Robeits singled out : 


The Art of War teaches us to rely not on the likelihood of the enemy’s 
not coming, but on our own readiness to receive him ; not on the chance of 
his not attacking, but rather on the fact that we have made our position 
unassailable. 


If I may be pardoned a personal reference here, I am proud to 
say that in quoting this in a review in the Spectator exactly twelve 
years ago, 7.¢. in the spring of 1910, I added these words : 

Would that our statesmen, and indeed the nation generally, could be 
brought to realise the full meaning of those words! They ought to be 


emblazoned over the desks of the Prime Minister, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for War. 


My first quotation shall be from Sun Tzu’s Introduction, on 
the Laying of Plans : 


The Art of War is of vital importance tothe State. It isa matter of life 
and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence it is the subject of 
inquity which can on no account be neglected. 


Next comes an admirable injunction to the soldier not to com- 
mit himself to a hard and fast plan, to one which is not elastic, 7.¢. 
cannot be modified supposing the enemy does what nobody could 
possibly have expected him to do. 

While heeding the profit of my counsel, avail yourself also of any 
helpful circumstances over and beyond the ordinary rules. 


According as circumstances are favourable, one should modify one’s 
plans. 


Here Mr. Giles appropriately illustrates the text by quoting 
a well-known story of the Duke of Wellington. ‘On the eve of 
the Battle of Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge, commanding the cavalry 
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went to the Duke of Wellington in order to learn what his plans 
and calculations were for the morrow, because, as he explained, he 
might suddenly find himself Commander-in-Chief and would be 
unable to frame new plans in a critical moment. The Duke 
listened quietly, and then said: ‘‘ Who will attack the first to- 
morrow—I or Bonaparte ?’’ ‘‘ Bonaparte,” replied Lord Uxbridge. 
‘ Well,” continued the Duke, “‘ Bonaparte has not given me any 
idea of his projects ; and as my plans will depend upon his, how 
can you expect me to tell you what mine are?” ’ 

Now follow two aphorisms which, if not absolutely sound, have 
a great deal in them. 


All warfare is based on deception. 

Hence, when able to attack, we must seem unable; when using our 
forces, we must seem inactive; when we are near, we must make the 
enemy believe we are far away; when far away, we must make him 
believe we are near. 


Another maxim has amusing applications, though possibly it is 
of less practical use than it was 2500 years ago : 


If your opponent is of a choleric temper, seek to irritate him. 


It is when we reach that all-absorbing, that essential subject, 
‘the attack,’ that Sun Tzu becomes most interesting. On the 


whole the Chinese sage may be pronounced to be sound in this 
matter, but every now and then he comes perilously near to 
yielding to the temptation to substitute subtle forms of defence 
for the attack. Indeed, in this section we prefer to the master’s 
own words the admirable note of a commentator, Chang Yu : 


Attack is the secret of defence ; defence is the planning of an attack. 


Nothing could be better than these words, which, of course, 
the commentator with due loyalty declares to be only an exposi- 
tion of his principal’s meaning—a view which, I am bound to say, 
is supported by the following aphorisms by Sun Tzu: 


He who is skilled in attack, flashes forth from the topmost heights of 
heaven. 

Security against defeat implies defensive tactics ; ability to defeat the 
enemy means taking the offensive. 


The first of these is indeed magnificent, and illustrates that 
exaltation of mind which should belong to the general in the 
supreme hour quite as much as to the poet or the painter. One 
cannot help regretting that the Chinaman did not attempt to 
explain the undoubted fact that in the last resort the attack has 
always got a 20 per cent. advantage over the defence, that the 
bowling, given time—+.e. with no fixed hour for the drawing of 
stumps—will always in the end beat the batting. 
VoL. XCI—No. 541 FF 
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Greatly daring, I will adventure upon a metaphysical explana- 
tion of my own. I believe that the solution of the problem why 
the attack always beats the defence is to be found in the greater 
concentration of will power which is possible in attack. It is 
obvious that he who makes up his mind to attack has a more 
definite and therefore a stronger volition than the man who is 
waiting to be attacked. As all the exponents of suggestion have 
noticed, you can concentrate upon an affirmation with much more 
certainty, and therefore potency, than on a negation. Plans, like 
hopes, cannot live without a definite object. Again, if you are 
attacking, you know the place where you are going to hit your 
opponent and exactly how you are going to hit him. He has to 
dissipate his energy by expecting and providing against attacks 
in a dozen different places. But war is the attempt to impose 
your will by force on your opponent. Therefore in the case of 
the assailant the will power is augmented. In the case of the 
defender it is diminished. As the Guardsman poet put it speci- 
fically : 

No cutting! Give point! Were they twenty to one, 
Men who wait to be charged, when you gallop, will run. 


Though a civilian, I had during the war the honour to be the 
chief guide of the Surrey Corps of Guides. The recollection of this 
humble function gives me a sense of exhilaration in quoting Sun 
Tzu’s words in regard to the use of local guides. They might have 
been taken as a motto for our green-coated Corps : 

We shall be unable to turn natural advantages to account unless we 
make use of local guides. 


Many a general has brought failure upon his plans by slowness 
of movement and by following too closely the maxim of ‘ Slow 
and sure.’ Sun Tzu knew better than that. He realised that 
‘ Rapidity is of the very essence of war ’—I use his own words. 
With another touch of that poetic passion which is often visible 
in aphorisms which you would expect to be as cold as ice he tells 
us : 


Let your rapidity be that of the wind, your compactness that of the 
forest. 


And again : 
Let your plans be dark and impenetrable as night, and when you fall, 


fall like a thunderbolt. 
Therefore the good fighter will be terrible in his onset and prompt in 


his decision. 

The students of ‘ minor tactics’ will find some extraordinarily 
sensible remarks in the ninth section of Sun Tzu’s Art of War, 
entitled ‘The Army on the March.’ Take for example the 
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injunction ‘Camp in high places ’—meaning, of course, not on 
high hills, but on knolls or hillocks elevated above the surrounding 
country. Admirably practical is also the maxim : 


After crossing a river you should get far away from it. 
Take again the ‘tip’ 
If birds gather on any spot, it is unoccupied. 


Practical, too, are the suggestions for discovering whether the 
‘moral’ of your enemy has been impaired : 
If the enemy sees an advantage to be gained and makes no effort to 


secure it, the soldiers are exhausted. 
If the officers are angry, it means that the men are weary. 


In this section is also to be found a wise saw in regard to dis- 
cipline : 

If soldiers are punished before they have grown attached to you, they 
will not prove submissive ; and, unless submissive, they will be practically 
useless. If, when the soldiers have become attached to you, punishments 
are not enforced, they will still be useless. Therefore soldiers must be 
treated in the first instance with humanity, but kept under control by 
means of iron discipline. 


And here is another glimpse of the poet-philosopher, illuminating 
with beautiful wisdom the stern path of military discipline : 


Regard your soldiers as your children, and they will follow you into 
the deepest valleys ; look on them as your own beloved sons, and they 
will stand by you even unto death. 


Though it is perhaps not exactly in its place here, I must also 
quote words which the historian of The Retreat from Mons might 
apply to Lord French : 


The general who advances without coveting fame and retreats without 
fearing disgrace, whose only thought is to protect his country and do good 
service for his sovereign, is the jewel of the kingdom. 


In war as a whole, and certainly in a battle, there always comes 
a moment when the general has to make a great resolve, or, as we 
say, to throw his cap over the hedge and follow it. Sun Tzu 
understood this, and puts it better : 


At the critical moment the leader of an army acts like one who has 
climbed up a height and then kicks away the ladder behind him. 


If properly understood, here is the last word on the encounter. 

So much for the practical maxims. I must now take the very 

fascinating final chapter of Sun Tzu’s book, which deals with the 

use of spies, or, in modern words, with the organisation of an 

Intelligence Corps. The general must, he tells us, have fore- 
FF2 
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knowledge, must know, that is, when to strike, and where, and how. 
How is this foreknowledge to be obtained ? Here is the answer : 


Now this foreknowledge cannot be elicited from spirits ; it cannot be 
obtained inductively from experience, nor by any deductive calculation. 

Knowledge of the enemy’s dispositions can only be obtained from 
other men. 

Hence the use of spies, of whom there are five classes: (1) Local spies ; 
(2) inward spies; (3) converted spies; (4) doomed spies; (5) surviving 
spies. 

When these five kinds of spy are all at work, none can discover the 
secret system. This is called ‘ divine manipulation of the threads.’ It is 
the sovereign’s most precious faculty. 

Having local spies means employing the services of the inhabitants of 
a district. 

Having inward spies, making use of officials of the enemy. 

Having converted spies, getting hold of the enemy’s spies and using 
them for our own purposes. 

Having doomed spies, doing certain things openly for purposes of 
deception and allowing our own spies to know of them and report them to 
the enemy. 

Surviving spies, finally, are those who bring back news from the enemy’s 


camp. 


Mr. Giles, commenting on Sun Tzu’s method of sub-dividing 
the genus ‘spy,’ makes an interesting comparison between his 
classification and some remarks of Frederick the Great on the 
same subject. Frederick classified spies as follows : 


There are many kinds of spies: (1) Humble folk, who mix themselves 
up with this business ; (2) double spies; (3) spies of consequence ; and 
finally (4) those whom one forces to undertake this miserable business. 


To finish my quotation of Sun Tzu’s aphorisms on spies : 


Hence it is that with none in the whole army are more intimate relations 
to be maintained than with spies. None should be more liberally rewarded. 
In no other business should greater secrecy be preserved. 

Spies cannot be usefully employed without a certain intuitive sagacity. 

Without subtle ingenuity of mind one cannot make certain of the truth 
of their reports. 

They cannot be properly managed without benevolence and straight- 
forwardness. 

Be subtle! be subtle! and use your spies for every kind of busi- 
ness. 
If a secret piece of news is divulged by a spy before the time is ripe he 
must be put to death, together with the man to whom the secret was 
told. 

Whether the object be to crush an army, to storm a city, or to assas- 
sinate an individual, it is always necessary to begin by finding out the 
names of the attendants, the aides-de-camp, the door-keepers and sentries 
of the general in command. 

Our spies must be commissioned to ascertain these things. 

The enemy’s spies who have come to spy on us must be sought out, 
tempted with bribes, led away, and comfortably housed. Thus they will 
become converted spies and available for our service. 
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It is through information brought by the converted spy that we are 
able to acquire and employ local spies. 

It is owing to his information, again, that we can cause the doomed 
spy to carry false tidings to the enemy. 

Lastly, it is by his information that the surviving spy can be used on 
appointed occasions. 

The end and aim of spying in all its five varieties is knowledge of the 
enemy; and this knowledge can only be derived, in the first instance, 
from the converted spy. 

Hence it is only the enlightened ruler and the wise general who will use 
the highest intelligence of the army for purposes of spying, and thereby 
they achieve great results. 

Spies are a most important element in war, because on them depends 
an army’s ability to move. 

I am bound to say that it is difficult for the non-Oriental mind 
to follow all the involutions and convolutions of these mysterious 
threads. The Western mind reels at the thought of the complications 
which might gather round the spy who lived permanently on the 
wrong side, passing his life apparently in one secret service while 
he was really in the other. The only point which Sun Tzu seems 
to have missed is the case of what General Buller called ‘ the 
international detective.’ Wellington, in his conversations with 
Croker, mentioned this same bewildering personage. He told 
Croker that there were certain spies in the Peninsula who passed 
quite freely between the two armies. No one thought it worth while 
to arrest them, because each commander-in-chief thought he got 
more out of them than did his rival. You gave the international 
spy a certain amount of information which you were quite aware 
he would pass on to the enemy ; but then in exchange for this 
information he gave you a good deal of information that he had 
picked up the last time he was in the French lines. It really was 
a kind of gamble whether you or the enemy got better value for 
the information you gave away, or rather exchanged. 

One cannot help noticing in Sun Tzu’s book the essential 
defect of the Eastern mind—its coldness, its want of passion. The 
Oriental philosopher does not realise what Wordsworth meant 
when he said with divine inspiration : ‘ Passion, which itself, is 
highest Reason in a soul sublime,’ or what Jean Frangois Millet 
meant when he said: ‘ L’Art ne vit que le Passion ’—Art lives 
but by Passion. That is as true in the last resort of the art of 
war as of the art of painting. 

In Sun Tzu’s cold soul there is no sign or thought or suggestion 
of that divine afflatus which was ascribed to Cromwell by one who 
had watched him at close quarters and in the roar of battle—an 
inspiration which Cromwell himself admitted in one of his letters. 
There is a ‘ Nelson touch’ which transcends all the art and all 
the maxims of war, the unanalysable quality which can never be 
written down, but which is the straight cut to victory. Sun Tzu 
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would never have flown the signal ‘Engage the enemy more 
closely.’ He would have wanted to qualify such an exhortation 
with a dozen wise saws and notable exceptions. 

There are two more things I want to point to before I leave 
Sun Tzu’s fascinating book. No Chinaman can ever feel satisfied 
about anything unless it has got the sanction of the arch-sage of 
China, Confucius. Confucius is generally regarded as a pacifist, 
but it would appear that this is a mistake, and that Confucius, 
though he only made one direct remark upon war, summed up 
in that remark the whole of the military art: ‘If I fight, I 
conquer.’ In other words: ‘No half-measures.’ If you are to 
go to war, there must be the intention to win, the determination to 
beat the enemy. When the sword is drawn, the scabbard must 
be flung away. Further, we gather from the critics of Sun 
Tzu’s book that both Confucius and another able commentator, 
called Fu Chu, would seem to have been aware of the danger of 
divorcing the control of military force from civil statesmanship, 
and of keeping each in a watertight compartment. Here is the 
commentary, which, if it had been read by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet 
before they approached the Dardanelles proposition, would 
certainly have served them in good stead. The lesson of the 
Dardanelles embroglio may indeed be summed up in a sentence. 
If the civilians of the War Council had had a little more military 


knowledge, and the military and naval experts present a little 
more statesmanship, there never would have been the hideous 
misunderstanding which handicapped the movement from the 
very beginning. 

The passage I am going to quote has, besides, some lessons 
which should not be lost upon our pacifists or on those on the 
other side of the Atlantic : 


Chi-sun asked Jan Yu, saying: ‘ Have you, sir, acquired your mili- 
tary aptitude by study, or is it innate?’ Jan Yu replied: ‘ It has been 
acquired by study.’ ‘ How can that be so,’ said Chi-sun, ‘ seeing that you 
are a disciple of Confucius?’ ‘It is a fact,’ replied Jan Yu; ‘I was 
taught by Confucius. It is fitting that the great sage should exercise 
both civil and military functions, though to be sure my instruction in the 
art of fighting has not yet gone very far.’ Now, who the author was of 
this rigid distinction between the ‘ civil ’ and the ‘ military ’ and the limi- 
tation of each to a separate sphere of action, or in what year of which 
dynasty it was first introduced, is more than I can say. But, at any rate, 
it has come about that the members of the governing class are quite afraid 
of enlarging on military topics, or do so only in a shame-faced manner. If 
any are bold enough to discuss the subject, they are at once set down as 
eccentric individuals of coarse and brutal propensities. This is an extra- 
ordinary instance of the way in which, through sheer lack of reasoning, 
men unhappily lose sight of fundamental principles. When the Duke of 
Chou was minister under Ch‘éng Wang, he regulated ceremonies and made 
music, and venerated the arts of scholarship and learning ; yet when the 
barbarians of the River Huai revolted, he sallied forth and chastised them. 
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When Confucius held office under the Duke of Lu, and a meeting was con- 
vened at Chia-ku, he said: ‘ If pacific negotiations are in progress, war- 
like preparations should have been made beforehand.’ He rebuked and 
shamed the Marquis of Ch‘i, who cowered under him and dared not pro- 
ceed to violence. How can it be said that these two great sages had no 
knowledge of military matters ? 


Yet one more passage by a commentator on Sun Tzu’s 
book must be commended to the attention of those well- 
meaning men who imagine that war can be wholly banished 
from the world by a ‘League of Nations.’ Perhaps it may 
give them pause to learn that some 300 years B.c. Chinese 
pacifists, inhuman in their humanitarianism, were thinking 
just the same thoughts and making just the same blunders, 
and that the wiser men of their generation were correcting 
them. 


Military weapons are the means used by the sage to punish violence 
and cruelty, to give peace to troublous times, to remove difficulties and 
dangers, and to succour those who are in peril. Every animal with blood 
in its veins and horns on its head will fight when it is attacked. How much 
more so will man, who carries in his breast the faculties of love and hatred, 
joy and anger! When he is pleased, a feeling of affection springs up 
within him ; when angry, his poisoned sting is brought into play. That 
is the natural law which governs his being . . . What then shall be said 
of those scholars of our time, blind to all great issues, and without any 
appreciation of relative values, who can only bark out their stale formula 
about ‘ virtue ’ and ‘ civilisation,’ condemning the use of military weapons ? 
They: will surely bring our country to impotence and dishonour and the 
loss of her rightful heritage ; or, at the very least, they will bring about 
invasion and rebellion, sacrifice of territory and general enfeeblement. 
Yet they obstinately refuse to modify the position they have taken up. 
The truth is that, just as in the family the teacher must not spare the rod, 
and punishments cannot be dispensed with in the State, so military chas- 
tisement can never be allowed to fall into abeyance in the Empire. All 
one can say is that this power will be exercised wisely by some, foolishly 
by others, and that among those who bear arms some will be loyal and 
others rebellious. 


Another passage on the same subject shows that Sun Tzu had 
in him something of the spirit of Lord Halifax the Trimmer. It 
is to be found in the short preface which Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, or Wei Wu Ti, 
wrote for his edition of Sun Tzu: 


He who relies solely on warlike measures shall be exterminated ; he 
who relies solely on peaceful measures shall perish. 


Perfectly understood that is no doubt a sound maxim. I am 
bound to confess, however, that it might be very easily misunder- 
stood ; and that the ordinary man on hearing it might take action 
like that recorded in the famous negro story. At a camp meeting 
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somewhere in the South an over-zealous preacher wrought himself 
up to the following peroration : 


Oh, my dear Bredren, there are two roads which lead from this life and 
from this camp. One road is the road to destruction, and the other is the 
road to damnation. 


At this point a voice from the back was heard to exclaim : 
*‘ Den dis nigger will take to de woods !’ 


As a Postscript I must once more own my debt to Mr. Giles’s 
admirable translation, and express my deep gratitude to him 
for the intense pleasure I have derived from his book. He is 
a master of translation. He has made the dry bones of 2200 
years. live. 

J. St. LoE STRACHEY. 





‘LES NEIGES D?ANTAN’ 
A REFLECTION 


‘ TWO-AND-SIXPENCE this lot!’ said the auctioneer, and repeated 
the figure listlessly. As the attendant in a green baize apron 
passed round the lot, a tray full of butterflies from the collection 
of a famous naturalist deceased, I glanced at its contents and the 
catalogue: three or four Machaons, two Daplidice, with dates and 
particulars of capture, etc.,etc. I nodded, and the price went up 
to three-and-sixpence, at which a gentle tap of the hammer made 
it mine. 

I did not want it; I had no use for it. It was years since I 
collected butterflies. But somehow the thought of those two 
rare Daplidice and the memory of past ardours appealed to me, 
and so I bought them for a mere song, with the swallowtails and 
forty or fifty other specimens thrown in. Not long ago I accom- 
panied the young idea to hunt for swallowtails in the fens, and it 
cost me 10/. What, I wonder, had these cost ? And as later on 
the jewelled wonders from Brazil and the Indies came beneath 
the hammer and were picked up in batches of 50, 100, or 250 
for a trifling matter of shillings or a pound or two, this thought 
was more insistent. Hundreds of pounds, possibly thousands, 
had gone to the taking of these beautiful creatures all over the 
world, and nobody seemed to want them even to feast their eyes 
on. I bought a boxful or two out of sheer pity, and because 
they were so lovely, and left the sale room with my purchases 
under my arm, pondering the moral. 

What is the use of anything once it is past? Here was a man 
who had spent his life, a long life, too, in the study of lepidoptera ; 
had ranged the world or employed skilled agents in pursuit of 
them ; had devoted time that could be measured in years to the 
sorting, setting, cataloguing and labelling of them; and all this 
time, skill, knowledge, labour and delicacy of touch, to say nothing 
of expenditure incurred—what is its value when all is finished ? 
Three hours in a dusty sale room will scatter it to the wide for a 
sum of money hardly worth considering. Even his relations don’t 
want it. To the man himself, in his time, his collections were the 
most important fact in the world. Even were he not a wild 
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enthusiast, but a cold scientist, the thing that broke his sleep most 
often was an unfilled gap in his cabinets, the thing that marked 
his days in red a rare capture. But once the man has passed, 
cut bono ? His joys and hopes are buried in the grave, and nobody 
cares to inherit them. The young idea prefers to make its own 
collections, and takes no interest in what has gone before. For 
all the use his life is now, it might surely never have been. Ah, 
well, such is the way of the world. Eheu, fugaces labuntur anni, 
and as the years pass they are forgotten. 

After all, is it not the case with everything? What do the 
deeds of a father matter to the son? His own affairs are vastly 
more important, even when to the older generation they seem to 
consist in an undue proportion of trivial amusements. The old 
man (fifty odd is very old in a son’s eyes) may look back with some 
complacency upon a life of brilliant lights and shades, not without 
distinction altogether. He may recall with satisfaction his 
’Varsity days and excitements, the intellectual life of the ‘eighties 
and ‘nineties, when new ideas were breaking ground on every side. 
There were giants, too, in those days, some of whom he may have 
known and met on equal terms. What does all that count for 
now, except perhaps an occasional stare of wonder when he caps 
a conversation relating to the past with some anecdote which 
shows an intimate personal knowledge ? 

Probably, if not certainly, it has always been so. Did Dido’s 
courtiers stifle a yawn when they listened to Aineas’ stories of the 
great deeds of Troy, ‘ quorum pars magna fui’? No doubt they 
did, and thought how much more interesting were the festivities 
of Carthage. 

And yet one must try to reconcile facts. The world is flooded 
with biographies and memoirs, some of which at least have a 
great sale, and the art of writing history continues to flourish. 
How is this consistent with the contempt for past things which 
stamps the present generation, and probably every generation in 
its turn more or less? The aged cynic will reply that biography 
is not what it used to be ; that when it achieves a wide popularity 
its success is apt to be a succés d’esclandre ; that one cannot even 
write of Queen Elizabeth nowadays without foraging into her 
physical ailments to explain her sexual abnormalities. Bio- 
graphy, when not written from the piquant standpoint of Modern 
Society (or whatever its present-day equivalent may be), is con- 
ceived in the even franker terms of psycho-analysis. 

With history, of course, it is different. The historian has not 
been modernised to this extent. In fact, it is a question whether 
history has ever reached so high a level as at the present day ; 
and to the realm of history rather than biography belong such 
works as the Lives of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield, which 
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for that very reason are devoured by a smaller public than the 
daintily spiced confections of Mr. Lytton Strachey. But the 
study of history, it must be remembered, is compulsory on the 
young, and the young with whom I am personally associated 
loathe it. Probably I too loathed it in my day, and if I read it 
now occasionally, it is because my perspective has shifted back, 
and the past seems more congenial than the present. 

For let us be candid: the antipathy between the new and the 
older generation is not wholly on the side of the former, but is, 
and always has been, mutual. ‘ Youth and crabbed age cannot 
live together ’—that, of course, from the phrasing, a young man 
must have written ; ‘age and foolish youth,’ an old man would 
have said. But the fact remains, whichever way you put it. 
Whether the cleavage was ever as acute, the dividing line as sharp, 
as now, one may be permitted, in ignorance of the truth, to doubt. 
The parent from the nineteenth century sees all he loved in ruins, 
his gods and his ideals flouted. The great musicians and painters 
of his day and earlier are laid on the shelf or treated with scant 
reverence by the noisy votaries of what to him are a motley crowd 
of maniacs, void of talent, void of restraint, and not only void 
of, but actively repudiating, any sense of beauty in colour, form, 
or sound. Yet,so far as can be judged, they appear to satisfy, in 
some measure at any rate, the esthetic cravings of the present 
age. How can there be mutual confidence or agreement on this 
terrain? The elder gazes in bewilderment at his children’s 
tastes, and turns for comfort once a week to the sarcastic merri- 
ment of Mr. Ernest Newman, patronising meanwhile for pictures 
the National Gallery in preference to more modern exhibitions. 

I sat down to write this article in a philosophic spirit of self- 
abasement, induced by the apparent neglect of (save the mark !) 
a tray of butterflies. I hated to feel, like them, a relic of the 
unvalued past. But, by my halidom, as the subject begins to 
unfold a little I am in a mood to rebel. Militancy is upon me, 
and I will not, on further thought, accept without a struggle this 
relegation to an upper shelf. Pressed to my defences, I will 
refuse to acknowledge that the present is the best of all possible 
worlds. Within the limits of my experience I will go so far as to 
say that it is the worst, and that I am far from hopeful of ever 
seeing it bettered. 

I have just come across an illuminating prophecy for the 
present year of grace, which shows that someone else at least, 
whether man or sibyl, takes a gloomy view of things. Discounting 
such obvious points as that ‘ men will die of disease, violence, and 
famine, and others will be born to take their place,’ I note that 


human beings will behave like bewildered sheep. Good men will apologise 
for the deeds of bad men, and bad men will do very much as they please. 
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Cruel and selfish faces will be seen in every railway carriage and in every 
omnibus. Not one, but all, the Ten Commandments will be bioken. 
Intellectuals will be pretentious. There will be a considerable amount of 
lying, injustice, and self-righteousness. Above all, the human conscience 
will survive. It will continue to be the old, still small voice we know— 
as still and as small as it is possible to be without disappearing into silence 
and nothingness. And some of us will get a certain amusement out of it 
all, and will prefer life rather than death. We shall also go on puzzling 
ourselves as to what under the sun it all means. 


Now, bating that relic of conscience, and presuming the virtue 
of prophecy, I do not find herein that promise of regeneration 
which an enlightened press assured us was to spring from the 
horrors of war. On the contrary, I find that everywhere it is the 
fashion to blame the war for most things that are wrong. No 
doubt that great upheaval has brought to the surface much scum 
and froth that lay dormant in the mud at the bottom of the 
human maelstrom, and when things settle down again to normal 
courses, we may expect to see more sanity and less Bolshevism 
in the arts, in the home, in politics, in literature, and in the world 
of labour. We may have painters, poets, and musicians content 
to sink themselves in the glory and honour of their work, and less 
obsessed with the study of their own cleverness. We may see 
returning slowly to their places, like the vanished fauna of St. 
Kitts when the ticks and the mongoose had fought out their final 
deadly struggle, workmen who will work and who have learnt 
their trade ; young men interested in their professions ; girls with 
a soul above Murray’s and a stronger sense of modesty ; possibly 
even in time a few great leaders worthy of the name and fit to rank 
with the heroes who are gone. For surely this is an age of little 
men masquerading as great ones, clever little men, as clever as you 
please, but great in any adequate meaning of the word ?—No. Is 
our drama great, or our literature? Do our politics bear the 
stamp of greatness? Where is a direct firm policy on any 
single matter ? 

I have on my table a little poetry brochure entitled The Mad- 
ness of the Arts, by a Mr. Titterton, which somebody has asked me 
to review. The author is unknown to me, and as he appears not 
to be one of the two or three million celebrated people amongst 
whom we are privileged to live, and whose names have swollen 
Who’s Who to its present proportions, I am unable to guess 
his age. Judging, however, from the fact that he appears to 
loathe the arts of to-day with an even greater fervour than I do, 
I imagine him to be either very, very old, or else young enough to 
regard the present generation as already out of date. From 
internal evidence I incline towards the latter view. His poetry 
(for mere prose is inadequate to express the violence of his feelings) 
derives some sustenance from the cruder works of Masefield, 
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especially in its choice of sewage metaphor, which I notice is one of 
the things he objects toin others. This makes him a little difficult 
to quote in places. His pet aversions, I gather, are Wyndham 
Lewis, Nevinson, Stravinsky, and the Third International. Of 
the first two, however, he relents so far as to write as follows : 

Yet Nevinson’s a literalist to some, 

And Lewis far o’ertops to Berg of Bom (sic) 

Who does a zig-zag with a piece of chalk, 

And calls it Belloc on a tavern walk, 

Or works out Euclid, Book I., 27, 

And calls it ‘ Djagaleff’s Entrance into Heaven.’ 

I confess I like the spirit of that, also his invocation to the 

poets of the day : 

Your gibberish verse, with foul suggestion crammed, 

Sounds like the penny-dreadful of the damned. 
He is milder in a prose preface, which confessedly cramps the 
style, and suggests an excuse for the madness he deplores so 
warmly. ‘ Art,’ he says, ‘ is always topical, always representative 
of its epoch ; and since this is the epoch of chaos and the machine, 
the chaotic, yet machine-made work of the vers-librists—in word, 
in music, and in picture, is the truly representative art of our 
time.’ But ‘God be thanked,’ he concludes, the artists of the 
present day ‘are sterile. Anarchism can found no school.’ 

It is not only the arts, however, that lay themselves open to 
this dreadful furore of criticism, though I have looked in vain 
amongst my review books for some Juvenal of the social side of 
life. There is room for one, I feel, to do full justice to the decadent 
influences by which we are surrounded. Decadent influences 
there have always been in every age, and out of them sometimes 
good may have sprung; but it is difficult to see what good can 
come from many of the influences now at work on every hand. 

Is it good that vulgarity should permeate our stage, that our 
dances should have taken on an erotic complexion, that our 
ears should be deafened by ‘ jazz’ music comparable in its effects 
to the devastating stentorphone at Oxford Circus, that the cinema 
should spread crime and bad morals amongst all classes, that a few 
fanatics should control our pleasures and our liberties, that the 
privacies of life should be invaded and exploited by sensation- 
mongers in the daily press? I suppose it is old-fashioned to object 
to these things, and the younger generation will retort that life 
was unbearably dull without them. It may be so, but at least we 
did not find it dull. Neither perhaps did the early Victorians find 
their insipid sentimentalism dull, or the Georgians their drunken 
orgies. So one must be careful about dogmatising too hurriedly, 
and hope for the best, even if the best, according to our antiquated 
views, seems unattainably distant. 
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But one grows sorry,sometimes to think of the young boys and 
girls whom we shall leave behind to struggle in this welter. Sup- 
pose things should not mend, but steadily grow worse. Suppose 
the forces of unrest should get the upper hand that they are 
striving for, and involve the decent tax-paying classes in ruin. 
How will our children come through that chaos? Will they be 
starved and massacred like the intelligent classes in Russia, or 
will they bow to the storm and adapt themselves to the new con- 
dition of things? It is a horrid prospect anyhow. One can only 
hope with Mr. J. H. Thomas that it will not materialise, and pin 
one’s faith to that stolid British common sense that we hear so 
much of even when it is least in evidence. 

For what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 
Haply the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


‘I suppose you realise,’ says a tiny, piping voice at my elbow, 
‘that Arnold wrote that in the delightful nineteenth century 
that you are making such a fuss about.’ 

‘What of it?’ quoth I, perceiving the entry of that incor- 
rigible little optimist, the fairy Beltista Prosonta. ‘ The nineteenth 
century contained the seeds of the twentieth ; there is no break 
in continuity.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but haven’t you overstated the case rather 
considerably ? To hear you talk, one would think that there were 
no musicians in the world but Schonberg and Stravinsky, no 
painters but Matisse and Wyndham Lewis. Believe me, they 
occupy a very small corner in our affections, and I even doubt if 
anyone takes them very seriously, except a few critics who want 
to show how advanced they are, and, of course, Roger Fry 

‘Oh, go along,’ I interrupted, but the fairy continued without 
pausing : 

‘Look how many things are better to-day than they ever 
were in your time. You talk about girls who frequent Murray’s ; 
well, some do, no doubt, and are vapid and silly in their ideas ’"— 
(‘ and perform the more intimate portions of their toilet in public,’ 
I added)—‘ oh, yes, and smoke in hotel lounges and at meals, 
and use horrible slang, and do other things which proclaim their 
emancipation. But these are extreme cases and not typical. 
The majority are greatly improved. Look at their healthy 
figures ’"—(‘Can one help seeing them?’ I asked)—‘ look at 
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their proficiency in games, in science, and the arts; look at the 
splendid work they did in the war.’ 

‘It has unsettled them,’ I replied irritably. 

‘It has unsettled everybody,’ said the little creature. ‘ You 
hated going back to work as much as anyone, and the real com- 
plaint with you is that you are still unsettled, and that you are 
trying to throw the blame on the conditions in which you live.’ 

* Please go away,’ I said. ‘Cannot you see that I am busy 
and trying to think ? ’ 

‘Well, think honestly, then,’ was the retort; and with a 
woman’s last word she was gone. 


I seem to have nodded. The fairy Beltista Prosonta, with 
her absurd Greek name (typifying, I suppose, the superiority of 
the present day), has no existence to my knowledge, and is evidently 
a figment of dreams. Perhaps it is just as well, though Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and his photographers will be disappointed. Any- 
how she has demolished the thread of my argument, and I do 
not seem able to pick it up again, with an irrelevant echo of some- 
thing out of Dipsychus drumming in my head : 

‘For a brass plate upon a door 
What think you of Kosmocrator ?’ 


That was another very irritating personality, and I doubt if 
there is much to choose between Clough’s sardonic demon and 
my fairy when it comes to the test of annoyance. The purpose 
of both was to-upset the clear judgment and preconceived ideas 
of their victim, and leave him vacillating. But Dipsychus, from 
what I remember of him, was a miserable worm and ready-made 
food for a haunting demon. I hope I am not like that. Anyway 
I hold to my stated opinion, whatever it was before I was inter- 
rupted. I shall have to look back presently and see. 

Meanwhile through an open window come the cheerful but 
distracting sounds of a mixed double, played at something like 
Wimbledon form upon a hard court by the youthful members of 
my circle ; and as the ball volleys I can catch from where I sit 
the glimpse of flying limbs and shameless petticoats. Certainly 
it is true that our girls can play games, but ‘ What would their 
sainted grandmothers have thought of the way they do it?’ I 
murmured to myself as I watched the not ungraceful sight, 
wishing, to be quite frank, that a knee no longer in its vigorous 
prime would allow me to share the healthy exercise. But, alas! 
that may not be. I have had to give up that sort of thing; and 
so, year in and year out, I plod dutifully and monotonously to 
work, and live laborious days, and pay the family bills and the 
taxes—when I can—and grow as dull as ditch water. 
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‘ Unsettled,’ forsooth ! That word still rankles. I feel about 
as settled as a sediment. And after all, when it comes to the 
point, I am not too old to enjoy the tangles of Neaera’s hair 
though Neaera unfortunately thinks so. I wonder why. My 
late detestable little visitor would probably have laughed and 
offered some uncomplimentary remark about ‘ si vieillesse pouvait. 
but that is rubbish. A man is as old as he feels, and not a day 
older—except when he has rheumatism, and that is not often, 
I fail to see reason or justice in the arrangement whereby the 
young enjoy all the pleasures of life, and their elders have to be 
content with paying for them. ‘ The old have had their share,’ 
do I hear someone object? Far from it. I don’t believe I ever 
possessed the amount of leisure which seems to be fashionable 
now, and if it is a question of balancing accounts, I am prepared 
to argue that perhaps my turn has only just come. Why should 
I not take a leaf from the book of youth, and try a spell of gaiety 
for a change? ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’ is excellent 
advice, and, besides, 


The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter, and—the Bird is on the Wing. 


If a Jew hath eyes, hands, organs, and all the rest, have I 
not senses and the right to use them? I have been altogether 


too quiescent and virtuous, it meseems. Find me a bonnet now, 
and over the windmill it goes ! 

Set down in black and white and regarded practically, I can 
see that this is a momentous decision at which I have just arrived, 
and will require to be elaborated in detail. A man cannot 
suddenly raise his anchor without some definite notion of the course 
he is going to steer, otherwise he may find himself on the rocks. 
How, then, to pursue the Socratic form of inquiry, do I propose 
to set about this exciting business of embarking on a course of 
enjoyment? Visions rise before me of sparkling wines, gay 
scenes, beautiful women (jiggity music of the Venusberg here), 
light, fantastic toes, and all the rest of it. There will be little 
dinners at the But no; they fox-trot there between 
the courses, and I could not stand it. Nothing so new-fangled 
as that. Also, from what I hear, there are too many tow-haired 
young ladies of the chorus, looking considerably less charming 
than on the stage. I suppose I must have lost my taste, if I ever 
had one, for young ladies of the chorus. Anyway they do not 
seem to appeal to me in this connection. I must find some other 
place to dine at, where gaiety and decorum are combined ; and 
as for my fair companions—— ahem! I scent a little difficulty 
here as well. This side of the matter is undoubtedly going to 
require thought if I am to avoid domestic complications. The 
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young seem to manage it quite easily without questions; but 
I have a ‘ hunch,’ as the Americans say, that if I were to consult 
any of those young men or women of my acquaintance to whom 
Ciro’s is as a part of their daily bread, I should meet with less 
respect and sympathy than the case deserves. 

The Pilgrims’ Hymn begins to make itself audible through 
the wild orchestral crashings of the Venusberg. 

If the worst comes to the worst, I see that it will end in my 
taking a flapper niece to dinner at the Carlton and on to a revue. 
How I hate revues! And after that I suppose I shall settle down 
once more to a humdrum life of immaculate propriety, and 
continue to afford an admirable example to my boy. I had 
forgotten him. He is a grave and silent boy, not without 
occasional gleams of humour, and searching in his judgments ; 
a very different sort of boy from what I remember myself, more 
sophisticated in many ways, and quite uninterested in anything 
but the scientific hobbies which beset him. We have not really 
much in common, and I often wonder what he will do with all 
my books. He is standing in a corner of my room now drawing 
something industriously with his left hand. Why is it, by the 
way, that so many of the new generation are born or grow up 
left-handed? It is a problem which has puzzled me often. 
That it is associated with a change-over in the hemispheres of the 
brain we know, and perhaps, if we could determine the cause of 
the change-over, it would throw some light on the differences 
between us. Anyhow there it is, and the boy in question is the 
only left-handed member of his family. 

I saw recently that some literary man had made the experiment 
of spreading out a tempting selection of books of all kinds on 
his library floor and inviting his youthful friends to pick out what 
they preferred. They all chose elementary works of science, 
mechanics, chemistry, and so forth, to the entire neglect of 
picture-books or fiction. Mindful of this, I suddenly asked: 
‘ Harold, have you ever read Westward Ho! ?’ 

“I tried to once.’ 

‘ Didn’t you like it ?’ 

‘I found it pretty dull.’ 

“ What story-books do you like ?’ 

‘I don’t think I care for any very much.’ 

* Not even Stevenson ? ’ 

* Who’s Stevenson ? ’ 


Ye gods a Who's Stevenson ?’ No wonder I feel old amidst 
the present generation, and a trifle out of date ! 


H. C. MARILLIER. 
Vor. XCI—No. 541 GG 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD RHONDDA 


To all who at any time had been temporarily associated with 
Lord Rhondda the vivid and faithful presentation of him, in his 
habit as he lived, recently given to the world by his daughter, 
cannot fail to awaken memories of one who may truly be said 
to have been a remarkable personality. The points of my 
contact with him were few, but the impressions left by even 
casual conversation were more indelible than are often received 
from prolonged acquaintance. It was in connection with the 
Royal Statistical Society that I first met D. A. Thomas. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1888, immediately 
after he first became a member of Parliament. It happened 
that this was the year in which I also became a Fellow. It 
was evident later that he was keenly interested in statistics, 
and it may be consequently assumed that the Journals of the 
Society, which he received regularly, were read, but he did not for 
some years take any active part in the Society’s proceedings. In 
1896 a review appeared in the Society’s Journal of a pamphlet by 
him which was described as supplying ‘a large body of statistics 
relating to the coal trade in general and to that of South Wales in 
particular,’ the purport of which, as stated by the reviewer, was 
to show ‘the necessity and possibility of a combination of pro- 
ducers on lines laid down in the pamphlet which should maintain 
prices without unduly restricting enterprise and progress in coal- 
mining.’ In 1903 D. A. Thomas read before the Society an 
elaborate and exhaustive paper on ‘ The Growth and Direction of 
our Foreign Trade in Coal.’ This was at once recognised as a 
masterly contribution to the subject, worthy to rank with Jevons’s 
famous treatise on the coal question published nearly forty years 
previously. At the outset of the paper the author asked indul- 
gence for ‘one making his maiden excursion into a new domain,’ 
explaining that it was the first occasion on which he had initiated 
a discussion or indeed taken part in the proceedings of the Society. 
He guarded himself against seeming to ‘assume a diffidence 
which is non-existent ’ by expressing the very sound view that 
‘men who have had practical experience in business, and who at 
the same time have a general knowledge of economic science and 
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of the principles and methods of statistics, possess peculiar quali- 
fications for handling the figures relating to the special branch of 
commerce in which they have been engaged.’ Such men, he 
added, should be regarded as ‘ experts in applied economics.’ In 
the discussion on the paper it is interesting to note that Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who represented Merthyr Tydvil with him, took part as a 
visitor and was subsequently referred to by the reader as his 
‘friend and colleague.’ In replying on the discussion the author 
stated that he had never met Stanley Jevons, but he was an ardent 
disciple and admirer of his, and his paper was really an attempt to 
bring Jevons up to date. 

In the following year D. A. Thomas was elected a member of 
the Council of the Royal Statistical Society and served for three 
years, retiring by rotation at the end of that period. He also 
became a member of the Statistical Dinner Club. He was again 
elected to the Council in 1913, and served for another term of 
three years. I was honorary secretary of the Society when he 
read his paper and began to take an active interest in the Society, 
and, as I held that position until the outbreak of war, I was present 
whenever he attended the Council meetings. I remember him as 
watchful of the proceedings, seldom intervening in discussion, but 
incisive and direct in any observations he made. He had the 
art not only of superficial courtesy, but of that deeper expression of 
politeness which conveyed the idea that he was giving the subject 
under consideration his whole attention. The ordinary affairs of 
a society are as a rule—so long as things are running smoothly— 
trivial enough, and D. A. Thomas was then one of the great 
commercial magnates dealing in transactions of immense and 
far-reaching importance. But he appeared to be as much en- 
grossed in the proceedings of the Council as if he were engaged in 
business of the biggest kind. 

Circumstances guided his life interest into coal production, 
and as he became one of the greatest of those engaged in the 
business, so also he became one of the highest authorities on the 
economics and statistics of the subject. But in the later part of 
his life it is probable that agriculture held the primary place in his 
thoughts. An indication of this may be found in.a speech which 
he made in the course of the discussion on a paper read before the 
Statistical Society by Dr. (now Sir) Napier Shaw in March 1905, 
on ‘ Seasons in the British Isles from 1878.’ The paper marshalled 
a mass of meteorological data, and among the inferences drawn 
from the facts was a marked correlation between autumn rainfall 
and the wheat crop of the following year. Mr. Thomas struck ‘a 
note of hesitation ’ in accepting this conclusion, and thought that 
the relation was not so close as was suggested. Although the 
rainfall in the autumn was a factor, ‘ it was by no means the only 
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factor,’ and he very much questioned if it were the dominant 
factor. 

Throughout the war I was absent from all meetings of the 
Statistical Society, as also was Mr. Thomas, and it was not until 
the early part of 1917 that we again met, in very different 
circumstances from those which had prevailed in the peaceful 
rooms of the Society at Adelphi Terrace. In the meantime he 
had been to the United States for the Ministry of Munitions, had 
survived the tragedy of the Lusitania, and—at long last—had 
become a Minister of the Crown as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the second Coalition Ministry. I had been sud- 
denly called upon, in the last days of 1916, to become Secretary 
of the newly formed Ministry of Food. There was a general belief 
that the intention of the Government was to establish at once a 
system of rationing, and there was a good deal of popular, or, at 
any rate, journalistic, clamour for ‘ drastic measures.’ It was 
obviously the duty of the Ministry to be prepared for instructions 
from the Cabinet at any moment, and steps were at once taken to 
construct a scheme in readiness. Of course, long previously the 
possibility of the adoption of a system of rationing had been con- 
sidered, as far as time and opportunity allowed, by those con- 
cerned in the maintenance of food supplies, and a good deal of 
information had been collected as to the experience of other 
countries, enemy and neutral, where attempts at food control 
had been made. Lord Devonport immediately after he took 
office as Food Controller appointed a Committee to consider and 
report as to ‘ the best machinery for rationing the population of 
the United Kingdom.’ The report of this Committee, of which 
Mr. Alfred Butt was Chairman, was presented on January 31, 
1917, and the expedition with which it reported was a testimony. 
to the energy of the Chairman and to the amount of preliminary 
work which had been done by the officer of the Ministry who had 
been charged with the collection and preparation of material— 
Captain Tallents. This Committee, while making proposals for 
rationing machinery of a general character, specifically dealt with 
the rationing of sugar. At that time complaints of unequal dis- 
tribution of sugar were becoming frequent, owing to the difficulty 
of maintaining supplies. A little later, when the ‘ unrestricted 
campaign ’ of the submarines opened, the more vital question 
of bread supplies caused anxiety, and another Committee was 
appointed to review the proposals of the previous Committee with 
special reference to the rationing of bread. The Chairman of 
that Committee was Mr. Kennedy Jones, and its membership, in 
addition to Mr. Butt and three of the Ministry staff, included 
the Secretary to the Local Government Board (Sir H. Monro). 
As it was evident from the outset that any practical scheme of 
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rationing could only be carried out successfully with the co-opera- 
tion of local authorities, care was taken to keep in close touch 
with the Local Government Board in all discussion on the subject, 
so that, although Lord Rhondda was not for some time personally 
concerned, he was, through the representatives of his department, 
cognisant of the steps taken by the Food Controller. The report of 
this Committee was presented to Lord Devonport on April 21, 1917, 
and on the 25th of that month he announced in the House of 
Lords that it had been decided to set up forthwith the necessary 
machinery for rationing. Three days later a Rationing Depart- 
ment of the Ministry was set up with Mr. Butt as Director and 
Captain Tallents as Assistant Director. In accordance with the 
scheme which had been elaborated, letters were drafted to local 
authorities, to be sent out by the Local Government Board, cover- 
ing and supporting the request of the Food Controller for their 
assistance. It was at about this stage that Lord Rhondda came 
personally into the picture, and I have a vivid recollection of his 
presence at a conference in my room at Grosvenor House, of 
his earnest assurances of the fullest co-operation of his office in 
facilitating the organisation of the proposed scheme, of his insist- 
ence on the need for securing the whole-hearted support of local 
authorities, and of his approval of the largest possible measure of 
decentralisation. This was at the beginning of May; the draft 
letter to local authorities was mutually agreed and signed by 
Lord Rhondda, but the War Cabinet had not given their final 
decision when shortly afterwards Lord Devonport resigned office, 
and the matter was deferred by the Cabinet for consideration by 
his successor. 

There was, as will be remembered, some delay in filling a 
post which had no possible attraction for anyone, and could only 
be accepted from a sense of public duty and in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. It was an open secret that more than one refused the 
appointment, and Lady Rhondda, in the Life, quotes the state- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George :— 

Devonport, shamefully treated by certain sections of the press, had 
given up the difficult, the most difficult, office of Food Controller. I offered 
it to Rhondda. I did more than that: I begged him to take it. 

He was appointed Food Controller on June 15, 1917. He was 
very reluctant to leave the Local Government Board, and he did 
not actively take up his duties at the Ministry of Food for two or 
three weeks, although he came frequently to Grosvenor House 
to begin to pick up the threads of the work. During that short 
period I naturally saw a good deal of him. Deputations and 
conferences were then, and no doubt continued to be, of daily 
and almost of hourly occurrence at the Ministry. They were, like 
procrastination, the thief of time. Lord Rhondda was, of course, 
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informed of all that were sufficiently important ; and, busy as he 
was in clearing up at his old office, he never failed to attend on 
such occasions. It was his way—and a wise one—of informing 
himself on the subjects with which he was to deal and of getting 
at once into personal touch with outside opinion. He was at all 
times most courteous and extraordinarily patient. His attitude 
on these occasions was one of a listener and learner, and he took 
very little part in the discussion, leaving that to the officials con- 
cerned, usually observing that they knew the subject, and he did 
not. Such remarks as he made were mostly confined to generali- 
ties, and more than once I remember him saying to a deputation 
of traders, ‘I know nothing of the details of your business ; 
I’m an economist.’ He possessed in a high degree that faculty of 
all great workers, never to appear hurried. Those who came 
before him at that time were naturally eager to make the most 
of the opportunity of impressing their views on the new Minister, 
some possibly in the hope that they might induce him to commit 
himself, on an ex parte statement plausibly argued, to take the 
course they advocated. They could not have had a more vain 
hope. For all his engaging air of simplicity and receptivity, his 
sympathetic and flatteringly attentive manner, they might have 
addressed the Sphinx with as much chance of success. 

By the end of June 1917, the most critical period as regards 
food supplies had passed. It was then apparent that the desperate 
attempt of Germany to prevent any vessels reaching this country 
and to reduce us to starvation had been successfully met and 
defeated by the heroism and resourcefulness of the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine. The consumption of bread had been greatly 
reduced without recourse to bread tickets, which were in fact 
never adopted. The appeal for voluntary rationing, although 
scoffed at, backed as it was by a Royal Proclamation and 
vigorously pushed by Kennedy Jones and by the War Savings 
Committees, resulted in a reduction of bread consumption to a 
lower point than ever before or since. Not only wheat, but all 
other cereals, including rice, had been brought under control ; 
wheat, rye and rice were reserved exclusively for human con- 
sumption ; and by the introduction of ‘ war bread ’ an economy of 
20 per cent. had been effected in the use of wheat flour for the 
loaf. The flour mills had been taken under control ; and other 
measures, such as the prohibition of malting, the restriction of 
beer consumption, and the commandeering for bread-making of 
barley in the hands of maltsters and brewers, had been taken with 
the same object. In spite of submarines and other obstacles, 
supplies had been maintained, and the imports of wheat and flour 
in 1917 up to the end of May were only 7 per cent. less than in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. At the same time 
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a good deal had been done to restrict profiteering and keep prices 
at a moderate level. Maximum prices had been fixed for home- 
grown corn, oatmeal, potatoes, milk, chocolate, maize products, 
beans and peas, and preliminary steps had been taken to limit 
prices of tea, coffee, cheese, butter and bacon. 

When Lord Rhondda took up the reins of office, therefore, a 
considerable amount of spade work had been done, the experi- 
mental stage had passed, and the first violent hostility of traders 
to interference with their business, and especially with their 
prices, had faded into a resigned, and eventually a loyal, accept- 
ance of the inevitable. 

The practical difficulties of maintaining supplies, by the irony 
of fate, increased rather than diminished after the worst phase of 
the submarine menace had passed. There had been a terrible reduc- 
tion in the amount of tonnage available, and the replacement of 
the shipping sunk was obviously a long process. At the same time 
the entry of the United States into the war had created a new 
and enormous demand for shipping, which was of imperative 
urgency. It was essential, therefore, to reduce our imports to the 
smallest amount by all possible means. 

The change of Food Controllers occurred at an untimely 
moment. Continuous action in developing the policy already 
initiated was highly desirable. Unfortunately there was, from 
various causes, a considerable interval during which nothing was 
done. A scheme of meat control, for instance, which had been 
settled just before the change of Ministers, was not actually put 
into force until the following September. The increasing scarcity 
of supplies led to food queues, which became a serious factor in the 
situation in September and October. 

Sir William Beveridge, who was at the Ministry of Food with 
me, and remained some time after Lord Rhondda’s death, eventu- 
ally becoming Secretary to the Ministry, contributes to the Life a 
very interesting account of the gradual development of the food 
control policy by Lord Rhondda until ultimately 85 per cent. of 
all the food consumed by civilians was bought and sold by the 
Ministry of Food (the chief exceptions being milk, fish and fresh 
vegetables) and maximum prices were fixed for 94 per cent. of all 
food and drink. This was the logical and inevitable application 
of principles already laid down. Government control of food 
supplies for the civil population began with sugar in August 1914, 
and was extended to wheat and other cereals in October 1916, and 
there were in the interval several partial schemes of purchase and 
distribution carried out under the direction of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Food Supplies. The fixing of maximum prices was 
begun by the Board of Trade in November 1916, the first com- 
modity so dealt with being milk. 
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Lord Rhondda’s name will always be rightly associated with 
the introduction of rationing. The extreme reluctance of the 
Government to take the plunge and the long delay in coming to a 
decision afford the best evidence of the doubts felt by those who 
were responsible for maintaining the spirit and moral of the people 
as to the possible effect of the institution of a food-ticket system. 
It will always be debatable whether it could have been intro- 
duced with so little trouble had not the indignation aroused by the 
food queues helped to bring the people into a state of mind to 
accept anything which would abolish them. But, above all, the 
decisive factor was the personality of the Food Controller and the 
confidence which he inspired. In that lies his great achievement. 
He set himself, with true insight into the heart of his problem, to 
‘ create an atmosphere,’ as the phrase of the day expresses it. He 
realised that the details of administration were comparatively 
unimportant ; the vital need was to secure the willing co-operation 
of the community. His astute management of the press was an 
essential part of his policy, and to this he devoted a very large part 
of his time. Sir William Beveridge writes: ‘As one of his 
officers put it, he set up a “press barrage’’ of favourable 
opinion behind which his department could work without dis- 
turbance.’ The result was that criticism was silent, and every 
step taken by him or his department was unanimously acclaimed 
as wise and judicious. The people at large had supreme trust in 
him, and were willing to submit to any hardship or inconvenience 
at his bidding. 

It is impossible, in my judgment, to over-estimate the service 
which Lord Rhondda rendered to the nation by his statesmanlike 
grip of the situation. The period during which he held office will 
be remembered as perhaps the most difficult, in many respects, of 
the war. On the battle fronts the outlook was none too roseate, 
but on what Lord Ernle termed the ‘ home front ’ it was little more 
satisfactory. War weariness was apparent in many quarters, 
pessimists began to croak more persistently, and there were 
ominous signs of the weakening of the spirit of doggedness which 
has always hitherto carried the British people through their 
troubles. Any system of food-tickets involves daily pin-pricks, 
and pin-pricks may easily goad discontent into fury. Lord 
Rhoridda’s great achievement was that he led the nation to accept 
contentedly, and indeed enthusiastically, an interference with their 
daily life which was in itself repugnant to all their habits and 
traditions. He carried the people successfully over a crisis which 
but for his wisdom might have been a disaster. His death was 
accelerated, no doubt, by the mental strain of this achievement, 
but when it came his work was accomplished. The war, in fact, 
was won, and the end was in sight. 
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It is not, therefore, so much as an administrator as a statesman 
that Lord Rhondda should be remembered. Sir William Beveridge 
remarks that ‘ when he came to the Ministry he was already feeling 
the strain of years.’ It was said by others who were intimate with 
him in his later years that he was never the same man after the 
tragedy of the Lusitania. He impressed me as being a tired man. 
He could, and did, bend his mind and concentrate his powers on 
one big issue, but he was willing to let lesser issues and minor 
matters go. The story of his life proves that this had not been his 
habit in the vast commercial enterprises he had carried through. 
In these he displayed an extraordinary grasp of details as well 
as a mastery of general policy. One little fact seems to me 
significant. I have already referred to his participation in the 
discussion of the main principles of a rationing scheme and his 
insistence on the importance of decentralisation. Sir William 
Beveridge refers to ‘ vigorous controversy which had raged in the 
Department itself as between centralised and localised adminis- 
tration of rationing.’ It was raging in my time, and was still 
raging when I left, though I believed then that those of us who 
favoured decentralisation had won the battle. But in November 
1917 ‘a centralised system was at that time contemplated .. . 
with a view to becoming ultimately a central register of the whole 
population.’ Later, in February 1918, when a scheme for London 
and the Home Counties had become operative, ‘the London 
experience was decisive as to the form which rationing should take. 
It was to be a national system administered by local authorities.’ 

This was a question of administrative principle on which Lord 
Rhondda’s instinct was at the outset right, but on which apparently 
when it came to him for decision he was indifferent. This appears 
to me to betoken mental fatigue and the concentration of all his 
powers on the one main object he had in view. No better 
evidence of his success in attaining that object—the winning of 
the confidence of the people—can be given than the fact that 
this change in his administrative policy aroused no public 
comment. 

One other incident I recall with special pleasure. When Lord 
Rhondda became Food Controller the arrangements which he 
proposed for the reorganisation of the Ministry of Food were 
inconsistent with the terms on which I had accepted the secretary- 
ship, and I therefore returned to my post at the Board of Agri- 
culture. It was very gratifying to me that nothing occurred at 
the time to disturb the friendly relationship which had existed 
between us, but in the circumstances it was particularly 
pleasant a little later to be asked by him to write a supplementary 
chapter to a new edition of Sir William Crookes’s book on The 
Wheat Problem. In an introduction dated November 1917, which 
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is probably the last published contribution from his pen, Lord 
Rhondda wrote : 

My attention was first directed to Sir William Crookes’s book, and 
to the fact that it was all too little known, by an article published by Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby in July, 1915, and it was a pleasure then to undertake the 
financial responsibility for the revision and republication. 

That pleasure is not lessened now when the work appears and finds me 
as Food Controller occupying a post in relation to the Nation’s food which 
probably no one could have foreseen when the present revision was under- 
taken. 

The present edition includes a chapter on our Future Wheat Supplies 
written at my suggestion by my friend, Sir Henry Rew. This chapter 
contains valuable information on the wheat production of the world and 
is a fitting conclusion to the book. 


This introduction, by the way, affords evidence of the interest 
which Lord Rhondda took in agricultural subjects, and the serious 
attention he had given to them. His concise statement of the 
factors essential to increased wheat production shows that he had 
long followed closely the progress of scientific research in its 


application to agriculture. 
R. Henry REw. 
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Many of us English people find, as life goes on, that the task which 
we acknowledge to be ours to-day of understanding foreigners is 
astonishingly difficult. On all sides one hears testimony to the 
unexpectedness of the behaviour not only of the French, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, and the Prussians, but even of the Irish, Welsh 
and Scotch. Bishop Alexander (of Derry) explained the English- 
man’s failure with the Irish as due to a delusion that the Irishman 
meant what he said when he was only acting. ‘ The Irishman is 
a born actor, and acts without trying to act: he can’t help it ; but 
the Englishman can’t act when he tries, and takes every word of 
us Irishmen as serious, though it is only uttered to suit the sur- 
roundings.’ Anyway there it is. No one of us can say that he 
understands any people not English. 

But there is nothing to cause any surprise in this fact, for 
the truth is, we understand each other least of all. Our country- 
men are always liable to agitation about trifles, and, though 
everyone one meets talks of the agitation as supremely unneces- 
sary and hollow, it goes on all the same. Of this character was a 
recent copious discussion on the feeding of schoolboys, and the 
prevailing note was that a ‘combine’ of the most influential 
parents was highly desirable to ensure that the serious inanition 
from which Smith minor was suffering should not shortly threaten 
him with actual starvation. All doctors, headmasters, matrons 
of houses, elder brothers, cooks, confectioners, governesses, 
fathers, mothers, uncles and aunts—have come under a deluge 
of exhortation that they should band together to arrest the 
decline of the good old English stock before it is too late. I 
say deliberately that in the last fifty years no foreigner has ever 
excited himself about anything in so inexplicable a fashion as our 
countrymen and women during the last few weeks. This has 
occurred, too, just as we were flattering ourselves that one quality 
the English showed in the war was steadiness of nerve and solid 
common sense. 

Let us leave the realm of imagination and glance at a few 
facts. Down to about 1820 the physical tending of schoolboys 
must have occupied very little attention for more than a few 
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minutes a month. While the British Empire was being built up 
by our forefathers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the state of the boarding-schools was one of barbarous neglect. 
Two items of evidence of unimpeachable veracity may be cited. 
The Ludus Literarius of Brindsley, published, if I remember 
right, in 1611, gives in detail an ordinary day spent by the pupils 
in a grammar school such as Shakespeare must have attended, 
and many another urchin destined to high renown. The pupils 
gathered at 6 a.m. summer and winter, the unfortunate usher 
being in sole charge till the headmaster’s arrival at 7. Class 
work went on till 11.30 without intermission, and Brindsley, a 
reformer, pleaded, apparently in vain, for a very startling change, 
viz., that at 9 a quarter of an hour should be given for breakfast. 
It seems the miserable little varlets must have either gone unfed 
after a breakfast at 5.30 at home or have munched scme scratch 
portable viands while the class work proceeded. From 11.30 to 
I p.m. there was a break, and the work, being resumed, continued 
till 5.30, when the pupils gathered round the headmaster and sang 
a Psalm. Even supposing at midday a generous meal was pro- 
vided in the homes, one would suppose there must have been many 
yearning insides to the young growing bodies; and yet, let me 
repeat, these urchins grew up to be empire-builders, a mascula 
proles if ever there was one. 

But the obvious answer is that those were days of rude ignor- 
ance in all that pertained to education and much else; and, 
moreover, that all delicate children must have died off in infancy 
or in the first week of their joining the school. Granted : but an 
instance nearer home is worth quoting. An old Eton colleger, 
by name Tucker, died at the age of ninety-seven, if I remember 
right somewhere about the year 1900, having written, or anyhow 
published, a most interesting account of the Eton of his boyhood, 
in college—not, that is, as an Oppidan—in 1810; roughly the 
decade before Gladstone, Selwyn, Durnford or other men of mark 
went to the school. The victualling of a small colleger fresh from 
home and ten years of age was as follows: The principal meal 
of the day was dinner at 2. If he was lucky—that was, how- 
ever, only once in a way—he got a paltry ‘scragg’ of the under- 
side of mutton; but he writes, ‘Day after day during my first 
year have I been forced to dine on dry bread or on bread dipped 
in the dish, or sopped on the forbidden side, and potatoes.’ The 
meat, it should be mentioned, was invariably roast mutton, 
monotonous enough for those who got some regularly, but a 
dream of rare delight for the small fry. I can find no mention of 
any evening meal whatever; and next morning breakfast, not 
before 10, consisted of a half-pint tin of milk and a penny roll 
and butter, both usually consumed ‘rapidly on my Dame’s 
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kitchen-dresser.’ The whole account is of a horrible blend of 
squalor and privation. But it is worth noting that the author 
of this book lived to ninety-seven, in full possession of his 
faculties. 

However, civilisation came in by leaps and bounds in the 
middle of the century; and by 1880 even in low-class private 
schools under-feeding was, I should say, very rare. At the 
present time, and ever since 1890, not only have boys been en- 
couraged to stuff themselves always to the point of surfeit, but it 
is very nearly true that, if in any boarding-school in England one 
single case of under-feeding were definitely proved, the head- 
master would have to resign forthwith, for the scandal would 
inevitably result in a decline in numbers, owing to an appalling 
indictment in the most sensational daily papers, and a cackling 
at 5 o'clock teas from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. Many 
a schoolmaster I have heard bewail the insensate waste of 
food, the dismal record of excess, bilious attacks, and coarse 
repletion at lesson-times, adding that in that one matter he was 
wholly powerless. Any other accusation could be borne; but 
if any tittle-tattler chose to breathe a whisper against the catering, 
the school was ruined. The only possible course was to let the 
boys eat till they could eat no more. 

Such has been the state of things since about 1890. If any- 
thing in human conduct can still surprise us, I think the recent 
agitation about school-feeding has a strong claim to be the most 
inexplicable phenomenon of modern times. For it has been 
concerned not with a really difficult and very important question, 
viz., whether boys eat unwisely and too well, but simply whether 
they eat enough. People have gone about the earth’s surface— 
mainly, I fear, well-to-do mothers—from one 5 o'clock tea to 
another murmuring the well-worn saw that ‘growing boys 
require plenty of good food.’ It may be held to be, in the strictest 
sense of the word, doubtful whether that aphorism needs to be 
repeated any longer. I have never met a man, woman or child 
who disbelieved it ; but the sturdiest champions of its credit are 
the growing boys themselves. The male youth of England, it 
may be readily admitted, are averse from certain forms of activity, 
especially from those designed for the improvement of their 
minds. In this department of life, and no less in the moral 
sphere, no sooner do they scent an intention on the part of their 
elders and betters to do them good than they display a thoroughly 
healthy resentment, which by the age of fifteen has in a majority 
of cases assumed the form of a passive, respectful, but utterly 
stubborn resistance, more stubborn in the matter of the mind 
than of moral welfare. But when we contemplate their attitude 
in the third great department of life, the physical, the change we 
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find is startling and complete. The exhortations of patient 
professors, the cunning cajoleries, the threats, the blandishments, 
the stormy admonitions, varying in vigour according to the state 
of the weather and the time of day, have been met with ever- 
ready and resourceful antagonism as soon as the youngsters 
detect that they are being called on for mental effort not obviously 
connected with making a livelihood. But all the cheerful welcome 
which enthusiastic young teachers have dreamed of for their 
lessons in hydrostatics or the history of ancient Rome, and 
which has been gently but firmly withheld, is accorded by boys 
with real alacrity as soon as they find the offer concerns not their 
minds, but their bodies. Indeed, it would require a far more 
persistent endeavour to induce boys to underfeed than to get 
them to use their brains. But the comparison is plainly specula- 
tive, for, as I have said, the former attempt is never made. Ifa 
house master were to admonish his boys on the duty of moderation 
and control of appetite, he would spread an alarm among the 
public at large that he was saving his own pocket and pretending 
to be a crank. No other motive but /. s. d. could be powerful 
enough to make any man tell such a glaring falsehood as that it 
is possible for a growing boy to eat too much. Yet all the time it 
is not a falsehood at all, but the most obvious and undeniable truth. 

‘But surely there must be some evidence of mal-nutrition. 
It is hardly possible that so much cackle even at 5 o'clock tea- 
time can be all about nothing.’ So it is urged. The only evidence 
that has been made public is a rumour that a boy in the north of 
England came back from the summer term a pound or two 
lighter than when he left home in April. It is very rarely that an 
English citizen will take such trouble to arrive at a scientific fact 
as to use a weighing-machine ; but if he does, it cannot be expected 
that he will draw the right inference from the facts. Granted 
that Tommy is a little less bulky at school than at home, who has 
ever asked if the holiday weight is ideal? The truth is, a fair 
number of mothers too courteous to make themselves a nuisance 
to the Public School masters—though the Preparatory head- 
masters could tell another tale—adopt the plan of compensating 
by stuffing in the holidays for the starvation diet of the term. 
They positively rejoice in the opportunity of training their own 
sons in gluttony, and many who have not the slightest wish to 
do anything of the kind allow it to happen from sheer ignorance. 
Some of course succeed even better than they wish to. The fol- 
lowing incident really occurred near the end of last century. A 
gentleman called on the headmaster of a large school to open his 
gtiefs on the subject of Tommy’s goings on, gfat.15. The youth 
was a jolly, vivacious youngster, very well conducted at school, 
healthy and intelligent, but at home, according to the father’s 
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testimony, intolerable: shocking in temper of a morning, some- 
times violent ;, in short, a regular ‘limb.’ If his school reports 
had been of this colour, the father would have acquiesced ; or if 
the boy had been bad for eight months at school and good for four 
at home, it would have been better still. As it was he felt aggrieved 
at so much virtue in the lad at the wrong time, and, determined to 
stop it if he could, made his complaint. The headmaster, smelling 
a rat, inquired if the boy was greedy at home, and out came a 
picture of home life which might be paralleled from many districts : 
‘ That’s just the worst of it,’ said the visitor ; ‘ he will eat nine 
poached eggs every morning at breakfast.’ ‘Do you tell him 
not to?’ ‘Oh! no; but it is a pity, isn’t it?’ ‘It is; but 
have you ever thought what would happen to a young cob if you 
let it stuff itself with oats once a day or more?’ ‘ Well, I should 
sack the coachman and save the cob.’ ‘I should recommend 
something similar with these eggs.’ The father went away 
grateful, but did nothing whatever to arrest the mischief. 

Of course it will be said that to adduce such an exceptional 
instance of folly and blindness is to spoil the whole argument of 
this paper by exaggeration. I daresay it may have the effect of 
frightening my readers from reading any further, for I cannot 
any longer conceal my conviction that far more boys are over- 
fed than underfed—all, that is, whose parents can afford the 
excess—and that there is no subject of controversy on which it 
is so difficult to spread a knowledge of the truth. People are 
obsessed by a wholly false view of the human body and its 
needs, and the worst of it is that our sensations enforce the delu- 
sion till the falsehood ceases to be even challenged. The false 
view of the body is that it is merely a receptacle, and that by 
ingesting any kind of food into it we add to our energies, whereas 
it is a marvellous organism which requires to be nourished ; but 
if the minimum of nourishment is exceeded, you diminish your 
energies, though it feels as if you were adding to them. It is 
impossible to deny these assertions, but it is incredibly difficult 
for most of us to believe them; and till we believe them and 
prove them in our own persons we shall continue to make a 
deplorable hash of the training of our boys. Space forbids more 
than a bare statement of the arguments in proof. 

We have conspired together to increase our feeding til! we 
have gained a reputation among foreigners for abnormal appe- 
tites. They would call it gluttony had it not been for our achieve- 
ments in the war. An astonishing number of our people admit that 
they overeat,! but very few people take in what the resulting 


1 This does not apply only to the well-to-do classes. A group of convalescent 
soldiers representing the higher stratum of the labour world were asked to 
answer deliberately the following question: ‘Do you know any man (who can 
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mischief is, viz., (1) curtailment of energy either in quality or in 
length of working life; (2) the prevailing need of terrible intes- 
tinal operations between fifty and seventy years of age, which 
ought to be the healthiest part of a man’s life ; (3) a stimulus to 
animalism of all kinds from the age of fifteen to fifty ; (4) immense 
waste of money, time and labour. 

History shows plainly enough that it is quite possible for any- 
one who utters the truth about any subject to be dubbeda 
visionary, or a fanatic, or a crank, or an idiot. But there is no 
department of life in which self-deception is so easy, in which 
wrong opinion is followed so closely by wrong action, and in 
which wrong action is so baneful as in the matter of food. 
Especially, and to a wholly singular degree, is this true of boys.” 

It is generally known, or anyhow asserted, that flesh-foods 
are heating to the blood. Whether this be a scientifically accurate 
way of expressing the fact I cannot be sure, but for practical pur- 
poses it may stand, as also the result, namely, that excess in these 
foods means a stimulus to the animal passions, which in a large 
number of healthy boys—not all—are in any case so strong as to 
constitute from fourteen years onwards an exceedingly serious 
peril to their moral welfare. There ought to be no difficulty in 
persuading fathers of the truth of this statement. Most of them 
know it from their own experience already, and this I take to 
be the explanation of the indifference of fathers compared with 
mothers in the modern crusade for the over-feeding of school- 
boys. In a kind of sub-conscious way men are aware that they 
have suffered from excess rather than from defect; but their 
wives have not been through quite the same ordeal, and, as 
mothers are gaining increased control of the boys’ training, 
unable to realise that such a thing as surfeit is possible, they not 
only put pressure on the schools to increase the diet, but allow 
their sons to grow up believing that in regard to eating the law of 
self-control and moderation is suspended. 

Hence a twofold result. (1) Fifty years ago in boarding- 
schools bilious attacks from over-feeding and neglect of masti- 
cation were common and looked on as inevitable. There is no 
evidence to hand that this serious mischief is any less. One 
grand difficulty is that to worry boys about mastication is to 
make many of them introspective, and the resulting harm is in- 


afford it) who does not eat more than he needs?’ The answer was unanimous, 
‘Notone.’ Also ina subaltern’s diary kept during the siege of Ladysmith occurs 
a statement nearly as follows : ‘ We have now been a week on half-rations ; every 
soul I meet says he feels all the better for it.’ 

* Confining myself to what I know at first hand, I leave out the adolescent 
girls. In their case it appears that, though the indirect effects of greediness are 
very prevalent, the appetite for solid food is much less rampant. Kickshaws may 
do a deal of harm to the digestion and the morale, but excess of animal food is a 
far more dangerous evil. 
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calculable. But it is quite possible, and quite common, to exhort 
them, not to be prudent, but to be greedier than they are by 
nature. This insane folly provides that to introspection should 
be added the lasting damage of the digestion. 

(2) But that is nothing like all the trouble. It must be 
generally known that for some 60 per cent. of boys the moral 
struggle of life is settled by conflict with the natural appetites 
and their subjection to law; their grit of character, their healthi- 
ness of tone, and the welfare of their married lives are all jeopar- 
dised if the issue of that conflict is unfavourable. The British 
character is richly endowed with strength and manliness, but it 
has never been exposed to so deadly an influence as the sanction 
given by parents to the crazy idea that for our boys gluttony is 
a safeguard of virtue. 

E, LYTTELTON. 


Vor. XCI—No. 541 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 


On a still autumn morning last year a casual stranger entered the 
noblest of all our English cathedrals during the daily service. The 
stately and dignified ritual of the Church was superbly rendered, 
the singing seemed like that of angels in an ecstasy of joy, and 
the triumphal music of the office of the day rose and swept through 
the splendid nave as the voice of the prophet of God crying aloud 
in the wilderness. For, unfortunately, the congregation con- 
sisted of only one person ; and as I sat and listened beneath the 
great Lantern at Ely these things became a parable. 

The church, like the season of the year, seemed to have reached 
a perfection so mellow and so exquisite that further growth was 
henceforth impossible ; it stood in its serene neglected beauty as 
though it were a symbol no longer of the noisy hubbub of life and 
living faith, but the flawless image of a dying past—a Stonehenge 
not yet ruined, but already deserted by all except its professional 
worshippers. The fancy was a grotesque exaggeration, but it had 
a real foundation in fact. 

One recalled involuntarily, but a little sadly, the common con- 
temporary opinion that Christianity has failed, and the empty 
church seemed at first sight to provide its tacit confirmation. But 
neither history nor the deeper tendencies of the present day will 
give unqualified support to that superficial verdict. 

It is true that the Church is faced to-day with grave and serious 
problems of belief, and is uneasily conscious that its authority 
has broken, or is breaking, down in these matters. It is true, too, 
that if the necessity of revision is generally admitted, many still 
recoil from a task which must be difficult, which may be dangerous, 
and which cannot, in the nature of things, be final. But the process 
is by no means novel. It is sometimes forgotten that time and 
circumstance have enforced many considerable readjustments of 
the primitive Christian faith in past centuries. 

History shows the rise of Christianity to be like that of a small 
stream in an obscure country. Its waters are clear and limpid, 
but there is nothing to indicate that it will ever become an impor- 
tant river. In time it flows from Palestine into the imperial 
territories of Rome ; it now receives an occasional tributary, but 
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it is still one stream among many of larger size. Presently, how- 
ever, it runs into the great lake of official recognition, and when it 
emerges from the decaying Empire its character has perceptibly 
changed. It is stronger, it is swifter, and it no longer flows round 
obstacles as in the upper reaches, but tears them from its bed and 
hurls them impatiently aside. Inevitably the river now carries 
down with it a mass of sediment, the accretions and corruptions 
of an increasing temporal power, the flotsam and jetsam of dead 
paganism, and the clinging weed of savage superstition. Almost 
choked at times by these additions, and its surface sometimes 
frozen for long periods by the cold, dead hand of tradition and 
authority, the stream seems to flow no longer; but among the 
flood of turbid and often acrid waters the sweeter spring still runs. 
Its course is on the whole progressive ; and if to-day it moves but 
slowly, it is because it is cumbered by the accumulated débris of 
the past and the wreckage of the present. It has changed, and it 
is changing, greatly, but it is recognisably a continuous and still 
mighty stream. 

When Constantine and his successors changed Christianity 
into Christendom, what had been persecuted as a radical and anti- 
imperial theory was gradually transformed into a conservative 
and regnant creed. The position of dominant authority which 
the Church in time assumed seems, it is true, to have been to some 
extent thrust upon it by circumstance. Old pagan and semi- 
pagan beliefs were decaying ; man’s attitude towards the unseen 
world had changed profoundly in the three fruitful centuries 
since the foundation of the Roman Empire. The Church pro- 
vided a workable faith, and the essential optimism of Chris- 
tianity stood out the more clearly as the shadows of disintegra- 
tion deepened over the secular world. But the process of theo- 
logical development was still incomplete when it was checked by 
the irruptions of the Northern barbarians and the rise of Islam. 
These political revolutions were not an unmixed misfortune for 
the Church in its purely temporal aspect, for the very insecurity 
of material civilisation makes man seek spiritual security, and the 
Papacy became the residuary legatee of the Roman Empire. 
But Christendom, thrown back on its defences, henceforth relied 
on authority and tradition ; the creeds remained unchanged, but 
philosophy slept for a thousand years. 

But the slow and almost unconscious processes of growth and 
decay were still at work unseen upon that imposing structure of 
an apparently static faith. The catastrophic vision of a speedy 
end of the world, assumed by Christ, endorsed by St. Paul, and 
steadfastly believed as an essential doctrine by the early adherents 
and converts of the new religion, had long since shrunk and 
vanished. And the proud assumption that this planet is the 
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centre of the universe, which Christianity shared with every other 
religion and philosophy, was shattered by Copernicus. These 
and other inevitable revisions, profound as they are in the retro- 
spect, were accomplished successfully and, as far as such things 
may be, without scandal to the orthodox, who were perhaps hardly 
aware that in the major categories of time and space the insecure 
foundations of their faith had been adequately underpinned. 

It may be doubted whether the reconstruction which is 
demanded to-day by the modernist school implies a more serious 
challenge to the traditional faith than these past readjustments. 

Contemporary Christianity is faced with the consciousness 
that two similar revisions are becoming necessary. The Penta- 
teuchal conception of the fall of man, on which the whole fabric of 
Pauline theology is built, has been undermined by the general 
acceptance of evolution, which can find no evidence of any fall, but 
adequate and increasing testimony of a rise of man from the level 
of the brutes ; and the belief in miracles, at one time the sign 
manual of the Divine power inherent in the Christian revelation, is 
now steadily disintegrating. 

Undoubtedly the changes which must follow the acceptance 
of these ideas will be grave ; but the assumption that they must 
destroy the power of Christianity need not, in view of the earlier 
readjustments which are now a matter of history, be seriously 
entertained. Already, indeed, there are indications that the new 
conceptions are being incorporated, or rather enpsychicated, in 
the general texture of current belief. The inadequate chronology 
of Genesis has been tacitly abandoned, if not openly rejected, by 
all parties. The Biblical story of creation, so bravely defended 
fifty and even thirty years ago, is now dismissed to the insub- 
stantial realm of allegory. The fall of man is not definitely denied, 
but it has declined from a fact to a symbol, and it will presently 
diminish from a symbol to a superstition. 

There are incidental difficulties, it is true, in the transition ; 
and these have been succinctly stated by Mr. Major, the Principal 
of Ripon Hall and one of the leaders of the Broad Church school, 
whose case was brilliantly maintained by Mr. Emmet ? in the last 
number of this review. Mr. Major has recently defended him- 
self successfully against a charge of heresy by proving that con- 
temporary belief has departed entirely from the old tradition of 
the Church in the matter of the physical resurrection of the body,” 
and he has defined his attitude with simple precision. ‘I venture 
to think,’ he says, ‘that to teach as symbolically true state- 
ments which are scientifically or historically false, without 


1 Ethics of Religious Controversy, by the Rev. C. W. Emmet. 
2 A Resurrection of Relics, by the Rev. H. D. A. Major, B.D. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford). 
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frankly saying that they are scientifically and historically false, 
is apt to lower our reputation for veracity, at any rate with the 
vast majority of Englishmen.’ No truer word has been spoken 
in the whole of this controversy, for nothing has offended the 
plain man’s sense of right and wrong so much as the feeling that 
the clergy profess what they do not believe, and believe what they 
do not profess. Great is the truth, but it is not by casuistry and 
mental reservations that it will prevail. 

The problem of miracles raises more difficult and ultimately 
more fundamental issues ; but, curiously enough, the sceptical 
tendency in this direction manifested itself much earlier than the 
chronological erosion of Genesis, and has proceeded far more 
slowly. Warburton, Gibbon, and Hume preceded the textual 
critics and Lyell and Darwin by a century, and the first Rationalist 
attacks on the supernatural opened in the very years in which the 
founder of Wesleyanism was avowing himself one of the last 
believers in witchcraft. But neither Gibbon’s sarcasm nor Hume’s 
logic carried the day. The common attitude of mind instinctively 
accepted the miraculous, and merely hesitated before the indi- 
vidual miracle. It is only in the present day that miracles per se 
have become a real embarrassment, and are regarded by many as a 
kind of fabulous alloy from which the pure gold of religion is with 
difficulty extracted. 

In a famous passage of Lecky’s History of Rationalism, he 
points out that the belief in witchcraft fell not so much because 
of the evidence as in spite of the evidence. The belief in miracles 
appears to be following a precisely similar course. The evidence 
is there; it always has been. Some of it is childish, and is 
rejected by the believer as readily as by the sceptic.? But much 
of the evidence is as good as, and some of it seems, at least to me, 
rather better than, most of the testimony on which we accept with- 
out hesitation other historical events great and small. Yet to 
believe it one must believe that laws whose operation appears to 
be universal have been interrupted or suspended or superseded in 
one particular instance for one particular purpose. Confronted 
with that dilemma and all that it implies, the world is increasingly 
adopting an attitude of tolerant incredulity towards any miracu- 
lous element in any religion. 

That is the main, but it is certainly not the only, difficulty. 
It is impossible in the limits of an article to discuss so complex 
a subject fully, but it is necessary to set out the ultimate implica- 
tions of this attitude of mind. If one miracle is abandoned, then 
all are suspect. If all but one are discarded, then in the end the 


3 When editing a series of Lives of the Saints, Newman spoke of the necessity 
of including only the more probable miracles. The definition of a probable 
improbability would be interesting, 
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last miracle, on which all the others rest or once rested, will be 
impeached. It is, in fact, being questioned already ; the familiar 
process of attrition is manifestly at work on the central affirma- 
tions of the creeds. Fifty years ago the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth was universally affirmed. It would probably be not very 
easy to find many thoughtful clergy of the younger school who hold 
it in its primary physical form to-day. 

But if the Virgin Birth be abandoned, the physical reality of 
the Resurrection and Ascension cannot in the end escape question, 
for they are united by inevitable logic. Already there are signs 
that this difficulty is being felt, and, after the manner of men 
nearing a precipice, avoided as raising an intolerable possibility. 
The question is being put, but not being answered. 

Perhaps it is well that it is not. For a hasty and enforced 
affirmative would not banish the encroaching doubt ; and a slow 
negation would not reconstruct, but would shatter, perhaps irre- 
trievably, the very foundation of contemporary Christianity. 

It will be said, of course, that the Church has fought and won 
this battle before, and it is true that the old Trinitarian and In- 
carnation controversies left a permanent mark on the character 
and polity of organised Christianity. But it is clear that the 
whole controversy will be reopened in the immediate future and 
in a very different atmosphere, and it will be waged with weapons 
of greater weight and precision than the semi-political decisions 
of the old General Councils ; and it may well be that the decision 
will affect the whole future development of religion, for the pro- 
blem obviously touches the theory of the Trinity, which is no 
longer in alignment with either popular or philosophic ideas. 

The official interpretation of what is admittedly an impene- 
trable mystery seems manifestly to need revision, and, in fact, it is 
being silently revised before our eyes. The decay into which the 
Athanasian Creed is falling is chiefly due, no doubt, to a purely 
ethical revulsion from its damnatory appendix. But it is also 
in some measure owing to the feeling that these arid theological 
mathematics correspond neither with emotional nor intellectual 
realities. What is comprehensible in the Creed is revolting, and 
what is incomprehensible is irrelevant. 

An attempt is being made to minimise the effect of these im- 
pending controversies by the suggestion that Christianity is more 
than a creed or an organisation : it is a way of life. I wish I were 
convinced of that proposition ; but, as an onlooker, it seems to me 
to involve too large an assumption. I agree, of course, that 
Christianity is a way of life, and perhaps the noblest that man has 
ever trodden—or failed to tread—in his upward path. But it is 
more than that : it is an attitude towards the unseen. And when 
the substitution of a purely ethical creed is advocated in place of 
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the admittedly unsatisfactory theological creeds—probably be- 
cause there are no serious discrepancies either within the Church or 
without on ethics—one cannot help feeling that a creed which 
confines itself to man, and only introduces God as a kind of vague 
and pious postscript, is not in fact a religion at all, but a secular 
theory. The relations of man to man can no more furnish a 
religion than they can complete a philosophy, for a man’s 
religion—which is in most cases also his philosophy—assumes of 
necessity a definite attitude towards the universe, which is a 
somewhat larger entity than his neighbour. The position of 
contemporary Positivism is not very encouraging to the advocate 
of a purely ethical Christianity. 

But the root of the whole matter seems to lie deeper than the 
diminishing difficulty caused by the abandonment of the fall of 
man, and deeper even than the extraordinarily complex questions 
raised by the problem of miracles and the resultant Trinitarian 
metaphysics. These things seem to be essentially a symptom, and 
not a cause, of the trouble. The fundamental religious problem, 
which will have to be faced sooner or later, is the possibility and, 
granted the possibility, the particular credibility of a direct 
revelation by God to man. It appears to be useless to discuss 
the particular credibility of any one revelation until the general 
possibility is determined. And it is manifestly idle to say that 
every religious man believes in such a revelation as he believes in 
his own soul, for he denies it, tacitly or directly, in regard to 
another religion. Yet the question is the same for all. 

It is clear that Bishop Gore, in the noble and courageous 
attempt which he is making to reconstruct the foundations of 
Christian belief, has seen this wider horizon of inquiry. Un- 
fortunately, he turns only for a moment towards this distant, but 
surely not uninviting, prospect before he reverts to the more 
immediate controversies. The result is, if I may say so with the 
respect due to a very great authority, a curious sense of incom- 
pleteness in the construction of his main argument. 

Dr. Gore frankly gives up the historicity of the earlier part of 
the Old Testament, and bases himself on the Jewish prophets as 
in some special manner the recipients and revealers of Divine truth, 
In proof thereof he points out that the prophets were often right, 
But he also admits that their predictions were sometimes very 
wrong. His argument then seems to come to this, that when they 
were right they spoke with the voice of God, but when they were 
demonstrably wrong they spoke with the voice of man. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that by the same reasoning Mother 
Shipton might be elevated beyond her present lowly rank in English 
history. And I doubt if any firm foundation can be built on what 
appears to me so treacherous and uncertain a quicksand. 
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The argument so stated seems, therefore, to break down ; 
and it is significant that the break comes at precisely the same 
point in the very similar argument for the validity of mysticism. 
Here it is said that the mystical revelation of the Divine essence 
is substantially the same whether it proceeds from a neoplatonic 
philosopher, a Christian ecstatic, or a seer of Islam ; and few who 
have read much of the often extraordinarily beautiful, but 
excessively uneven, literature of mysticism will deny the claim 
to a rough unity of thought and method. But when it is claimed 
that this unity is a proof of the revelation, one recalls that the 
general scheme of all the great medieval mystics, Christian and 
Mohammedan alike, is based on the Ptolemaic cosmogony. 
Copernicus incidentally destroyed the symmetrical pattern of the 
old mystical paradise with a new physical doctrine, but in doing 
so he destroyed the authority of the contemplative method as the 
source of wisdom. As a piece of introspection, the mystic records 
are the perfect flower of pious meditation ; as a proof of revelation, 
they require the rather large assumption that God Himself did 
not understand the physical nature of the universe which He had 
created. One would rather be without a revelation at all than 
accept a revelation with such limitations. 

I am no theologian, and to make a suggestion to so 
distinguished an authority as Bishop Gore does a little recall the 
street arab with his nose pressed against the kitchen window 
criticising the chef preparing a great banquet. But, at the risk 
of impertinence, I will confess that the difficulties in which his 
argument involves him seem to me to disappear if he will regard 
the prophetic and other messages less as a revelation from without 
than as a discovery from within. A direct revelation of the truth 
from God must be infallible, and our whole trouble is that we find 
it is not. But a discovery of the truth by man need not be 
infallible; indeed, when we consider the limitations of the 
instrument with which the discovery is made and the blunders 
which it commits in the daily affairs of ordinary life, we may well 
be astonished, not that it contains so much that is demonstrably 
false, but so much that is apparently true. 

The sacred writers interpreted the universe as they understood 
it; they represent, no doubt, the highest thought of their day. 
But their knowledge was limited, and we do, in fact, find a 
progressive advance in their conceptions from age to age. The 
God of Judges is not that of Genesis ; the God of Isaiah is not that 
of Judges. If we regard these authors as inspired from without, 
we can see no reason why the patriotic localised deity of the 
earlier days should have existed at all; but if they were dis- 
coverers from within, then the slow evolution of the idea of 
God from the capricious and revengeful leader of a tribe to the 
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universal guardian of righteousness and justice becomes at once 
intelligible. 

But the Jewish Scriptures represent only one, and that a 
relatively advanced and rather specialised, phase of religious 
thought. In a far lower stratum elsewhere we find the necro- 
mancer and magician, the medicine-man and the fetish devotee ; 
and at a higher level the grave pessimism of Buddha or the Greek 
philosophic abstraction of Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. If we 
regard the Jewish idea of God as a revelation from without, there 
is no logical reason why each and all of these contradictory 
theologies, from Mumbo-Jumbo to the Wheel of Life, should not 
press an equal claim ; if we regard them as discoveries from within, 
then even the otherwise intolerable antilogies of rival creeds 
become immediately comprehensible. 

Man first unconsciously apprehended God without, then 
consciously sought Him within ; the earlier conceptions, therefore, 
assume a crudely transcendental deity : the later interpretations 
assert an immanent spirit. But, whatever the postulate and 
however different the result, the final object of the religious 
mind is everywhere the same: it is a seeker after a new world, 
a traveller into an unknown psychic territory. Like other 
travellers, the revelations may be untrustworthy, and the reports 
so inadequate as to be misleading or even substantially untrue ; 
one looks at the conceptions of the more primitive religions as 
at the maps of the first explorers of an unknown continent, and 
finds that both furnish an outline—crude, inaccurate, and incom- 
plete, but nevertheless an outline—of the essential fact that here 
is in truth a new and actual world. 

But every pioneer in a new country is apt to be misled by 
what he sees, and to misinterpret what he hears ; and it is evident 
that the religious thinker, who enters a stranger country than ever 
Columbus imagined, is peculiarly liable to error. The ground 
whereon he treads, whether real or unreal, is so utterly different 
from the world of ordinary sense that there is no known standard 
or criterion whereby to test it; and the symbols he employs to 
interpret his discoveries are, therefore, necessarily inadequate, and 
to that extent misleading. Obviously he often blunders badly 
when he describes the new psychic world which he has thus dimly 
perceived. But in a long-bygone age the first animals, experi- 
menting with a rudimentary sense of sight, probably blundered 
still more badly in their interpretation of a small fragment of 
this visible physical world. In both cases experience helps 
towards a wider understanding. 

Each successive exploration in this mysterious psychic territory 


« The transition from the theory of a transcendent to an immanent God must 
evidently have led to a development of the doctrine of human immortality. 
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has added to the content of religious experience and helped to 
establish or modify that general synthesis or attitude of mind 
which we call a religion. The very diversity of these experiences, 
the multiplicity of religions and their fundamental contradictions, 
prevent the assumption that they are a revelation, but the same 
diversity encourages the supposition that they may be a discovery 
—partial, distorted, and quite obviously incomplete—of some 
aspect of eternal truth. Some of these religions, either by their 
wide natural appeal or by the political enterprise or military 
capacity of their professors, have taken permanent root and spread 
far and wide: it is clear, for instance, that Christianity has 
advanced both because of the pathos and beauty of its story and 
because of the verity of its essential doctrine that all men are 
equal before God; but it has also been greatly assisted by the 
purely secular fact that European enterprise has dominated the 
world and spread the knowledge of what has become in effect the 
religion of Europe to the most distant countries. 

But the history of religion shows everywhere a curious 
similarity. Every faith begins as an intuition and ends as an 
institution. Sooner or later the letter tends to clog the spirit, 
the creed is regarded as complete, the process of discovery 
consequently ends, and any new experience or interpretation is 
lucky if it is not branded as a heresy. The mystic and the 
prophet are always suspect by the official, and usually reverenced 
by the crowd; if they are fortunate, they may found an order 
to spread their idea through the ages, but from the moment the 
order is constituted the idea begins to ossify. There is always a 
worldly-wise Brother Elias at the heels of St. Francis, and the 
burning message that inspired one generation becomes the cold 
catechism of the next. 

It is necessary that there should be machinery. But it is 
the spirit that makes the machine, not the machine the spirit ; 
and, since discovery is progressive, it is evident that the spirit 
must from time to time modify the working of that machine. The 
present is emphatically an age in which the impact of fresh 
knowledge and the resultant stirring of new ideas have made 
such modifications inevitable. The times are favourable for 
reformation, because the lust for persecution has died down, and 
it is possible to discuss controversial matters without controversial 
manners ; but those who are engaged in the work of revision, 
troublesome and unpopular though it may prove, would do well 
to remember that the essence of their task is not to destroy, but 
to construct. The real reason for pruning dead wood is to 
stimulate new growth. 

A. Wyatt TILBY. 





A SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN PROGRESS 


It may well be doubted if we have even faintly realised the extent 
to which the whole fabric of our social system has been not merely 
modified, but entirely altered, within the last generation. Of 
course we see the changes when they are pointed out and exem- 
plified in specific instances. We experience them almost uncon- 
sciously in our daily life. But a revolution which works gradually, 
and which shows itself only in the piecemeal crumbling of a social 
structure, does not attract attention, and in the hurry of business 
life is apt to pass almost unnoticed. We have had no land 
nationalisation. There has been no expropriation of proprietors, 
and no compulsory division of estates. The pedantries of land 
taxation have been dissipated (very largely because their objects 
have been obtained by other means). There have been no up- 
heavals such as have occurred in other countries and in other 
times. So we are apt lazily to accept the view that things are 
going on just as they were. 

But, ignore it as we may, it is none the less true that the great 
constituents of society, which were made up of the landed magnate 
and of the squirearchy, are dwindling to decay. There are many 
reasons for this, and some of them have long been in operation. 
It is useless to repine over what is an accomplished fact, and the 
matters involved are far too serious to be made the subject of 
sentimental lamentation. But it is important to examine the 
economical bearings of a transformation which has proceeded far, 
and which is now imperatively attracting attention. 

Let us note only a few of the most dramatic symptoms of this 
decadence. Fielding described the society of his day, and in 
many respects he pictures for us characteristics of our countrymen 
which we can recognise as living to this day. He wrote some 
180 years ago, but he wrote subsequent to the last of our formal 
political revolutions. Between his time and our own there has 
been no drastic uprooting of ancient landmarks. But none the 
less every feature of the landscape has been changed. Fielding 
paints a world in which the landowner was the tyrant of his 
neighbourhood, whose sway was undisputed; at times a bene- 
ficent tyrant, like Allworthy; sometimes, perhaps, a coarse- 
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grained, roystering, capricious toper, like Squire Western, half 
bully and half genial sportsman ; in not a few cases, possibly, a 
cruel, vindictive and relentless slave-driver. But, whatever his 
variety, the earth and all that belonged to it was his inheritance ; 
and his class held its privileges too often with a lack of wisdom 
and of responsibility that was sure to bring its revenges. It had 
swollen to luxurious and unwholesome dimensions from the more 
modest position of the old landowner, like Iden in Henry the 
Sixth : 


This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by others’ waning 

Or gather wealth I care not with what envy. 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state 

And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 


That modest ideal did not last very long. Estates began to 
swell unduly. The new and encroaching landowner was growing 
fast into overripe fruition in Shakespeare’s day. It is quite 
possible that, in Iden’s words, the poet meant to convey a timely 
warning. 

The exuberance of Squire Western’s days, the wide-spreading 
acres and the stately palaces of the great territorial magnates of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century—in ugly contrast 
too often with the grinding poverty of the agricultural labourer— 
these showed proudly enough in their luxuriant prosperity. But 
they were surely, although gradually, chastened by social attrition, 
by the weight of responsibility, and by the increasing political im- 
portance of other classes. Yet, even with their faults, they carried 
and diffused around them traditions that imparted no little 
picturesqueness and charm to English life. Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the type to which he belonged were a comely feature in that 
life. ‘He is cheerful, gay, and hearty: keeps a good house both 
in town and country: a great lover of mankind—rather beloved 
than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and the young men are 
glad of his company.’ Do not let us forget how that type has 
always captivated the hearts of those who saw and admired 
it from the outside. The notes of Addison as he speaks of Sir 
Roger are echoed a century later by Washington Irving in 
Bracebridge Hall. The lines of our landed aristocracy even in 
living memory were indeed laid in pleasant places ; and perhaps 
they gathered where they had not strawed, and reaped harvests 
for which they had not laboured. But they filled their niche 
well, and they bequeathed no unseemly tradition of a kindly 
and ‘genial ordering of life. Let it not be forgotten that they 
furnished, during the eighteenth century and a considerable part 
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of the nineteenth, the main strength of that Whig aristocracy 
which built up its power at the expense of the Crown. Their 
overweening powers contained the seeds of decay. Their Victorian 
successors were wise enough to accept the lesson taught them by 
the writing on the wall. But even prudence could not avert 
impending calamity. He who would study the manners, the 
habits and the ideals of the Victorian squirearchy of two genera- 
tions ago cannot do better than go to the pages of Anthony 
Trollope. Perhaps some of the revived attention now given to 
Trollope’s novels is due to the instinctive feeling that he has 
drawn to the life an attractive feature of English society which 
has almost passed away. The phase of life which he portrays had 
many admirable qualities. It had its full stock of prejudices ; it 
was devout in its worship of convention ; it was not indulgent to 
eccentric originality or paradox. It divided itself formally into 
two political parties, which shared a considerable common stock 
of fundamental principles. It was never able to bridge over the 
chasm that divided it from the rapidly growing and aggressive 
manufacturing and commercial class, whose influence was destined 
to ring the knell of the territorial sway. Its range of vision was 
narrow, and it could not foresee, far less meet and combat, the 
economic forces arrayed against it. But in its own sphere the 
class of which Trollope gives an almost photographic picture 
performed a great work and filled its place, on the whole, honestly, 
and with no little dignity and grace. Its close alliance with the 
public school and the University had rescued it from the idle and 
besotted illiteracy of the Squire Westerns of a former generation. 
Better manners had banished the coarse indecencies and the 
crapulous orgies of its grandfathers. The members of that class 
associated with their neighbours no longer with the ludicrous 
assumption of superiority of Jane Austen’s Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, but on terms of easy equality, where taste and intellectual 
sympathy made acommon ground. Their life was ordered so as to 
secure the approval of their own consciences and the respect of their 
neighbours. Their hospitality was based on perhaps the most 
admirable model that any age can show—profuse without osten- 
tation ; at once easy, dignified and spontaneous ; governed by 
rules which were never expressed, but always understood by those 
who possessed the sesame of admission to its inner chamber. They 
recognised the rare advantages which attended their position, and 
for the most part showed their gratitude by accepting its respon- 
sibilities and by bringing into their work in the political arena— 
which still very largely belonged to them—a balanced judgment, 
not unduly swayed in the interests of their own class. In their 
ideals of life, in their love of the open air, in their devotion to field 
sports, they repeated some of the most characteristic features of 
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those from whom they sprang. And it was this above all that 
created a bond of sympathy amongst all classes in a countryside. 

They reflected an attractive phase of English life, but they 
did far more. It is the fashion to mark the advent of, and perhaps 
to welcome with somewhat exaggerated adulation, new types of 
statesmen who are to transform our country. To many these new 
types seem worthy of lavish admiration. But it will still remain 
a solid fact of history, beyond all cavilling or contradiction, that 
the landed aristocracy—now, alas! a vanishing army—has in 
the past furnished a class of politician which has been the envy 
of other lands. The country gentleman of a generation ago 
clung to his own traditions, and held his possessions as something 
far more precious than their money value, and to part with 
paternal acres was to him a veritable crime. But he knew that he 
held them by the toleration of his fellows, and he recognised that 
political movements must be guided by the interests of all and 
not of one class. He shaped his own political course, not from 
selfish motives, but according to his own judgment as to the 
action which was wisest for the country’s good. With the foremost 
political genius of last century, he who viewed English life from a 
position of absolute aloofness, but who saw it most comprehen- 
sively and with deepest insight, there was no blindness as to the 
position of the landed class. The work of that class, the essential 
need of that class, the lofty duty of that class—these are all 
central themes in Disraeli’s picture of England ; but it is easy to 
see from his picture that he discerned the portentous signs of its 
approaching decay. With Disraeli lavish flattery often carried 
with it a spice of sardonic sarcasm. To a gallery of attractive 
portraits, he knew how to add the ugly picture of a selfish landlord, 
like the Earl of Marney in Sybil. But although he might detect 
signs of decadence, no one recognised better than Disraeli the 
value of certain leading landed magnates whose influence was 
unique in our politics, and was paralleled in no other country, 
and whose characters he has painted to the life. It will perhaps 
be difficult for a future generation to understand the special 
position occupied in England by men like the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, and in Scotland by that Duke of Buccleuch whose life 
lasted from the prime of Sir Walter Scott to the later decades of 
Queen Victoria. Both of these men belonged to families which 
had for generations held conspicuous positions, and whose 
successive representatives had deserved well of the State. But 
each of the two held a place in the eye of his countrymen peculiar 
to himself. The statesman most familiarly known as Lord 
Hartington stood alone as a great stabilising influence in the 
cross currents of politics. Although he neither obtained, nor 
eagerly sought for, the foremost place, yet no man, perhaps, 
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counted for so much in the struggles of contending parties. Lord 
Hartington was never more than Secretary of State, and troubled 
himself little about his political career. But contrast his weight 
in politics with that of the ephemeral bourgeois Prime Minister, 
such as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the solid metal 
of the landed magnate soon makes itself felt to the dullest per- 
ception. That most notable in a long line of notable heads of 
the house of Buccleuch, just alluded to, has perhaps dropped 
too much from the memory of the present generation of Scotsmen. 
He has been the subject of no biography, and he not only did not 
seek, but carefully avoided, political office. Yet he helped, as 
perhaps no Scotsman of his generation helped, to shape the life 
of his country in his day and generation by quiet, unselfish, and 
conscientious work as a great landed magnate. The réle that he 
filled has probably gone for ever. It certainly never will be filled 
by one of the new school of financial potentates. 

These two are goodly specimens of the stuff that the landed 
aristocracy gave to the nation during the Victorian age, when 
it had been pruned of extravagances, had emancipated itself 
from its old traditions of sottish ignorance and coarse con- 
viviality, and had learned to accept its responsibilities. Did 
we adequately recognise the value of the type? We have at 
least managed to get rid of it very effectually. 

The position of the mid-Victorian landowner was in many 
ways a very enviable one. The class was respected, and was self- 
respecting. It was graceful as regards manners ; it had a becoming 
flavour of morality, and intellectually it was not incompetently 
endowed. 

But already in the days of its chastened dignity, when its 
inflated power had ceased to breed arrogance and insolence, the 
landed class was formidably threatened. The rapid growth of 
an electorate with far other interests, aims, and ambitions, had 
of course undermined its power. The tenure of land must always 
prove an unattractive, and even a hazardous, investment when 
it competes with manufacturing and commercial undertakings ; 
and the older landowning class had already begun to find that, 
for all their social prestige and the pride of a territorial position, 
they were, nevertheless, hard put to it to make endsmeet. They 
were forced to part with their estates in not a few cases; and a 
new moneyed class were glad of the opportunity of acquiring 
some social prestige by what, from a purely commercial point of 
view, was certainly not a profitable investment. Already a 
new leaven was entering into the mass of the territorial society. 
We must not allow ourselves to fancy that all those involved in 
the post-war landslide of the territorial class are representatives 
of long and ancient lines. The landowner who holds his land 
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as the last of many generations is now a comparatively rare 
specimen. The vast majority do not date more than forty or 
fifty years back. But, be their tenure long or short, the really 
important questions are whether their influence on the whole was 
good, whether it was of value as an ingredient and constituent 
element in our society, and what are the causes which are operating 
to crush that influence out of existence and to render it impossible . 
for anyone who has not ample means from other sources to 
hold that species of property which, more than any other, creates 
responsibilities as well as privileges. The financial magnate 
can easily, and without notice, shirk responsibilities. The 
territorial magnate who shirks them is condemned by a public 
tribunal. It is precisely because of this characteristic that a 
landed class properly constituted, and duly awake to its duties, 
is an asset of primary value to a State. How is it that we are 
threatened with the disappearance of such a class ? 

It was only natural that the reconstituted electorate should 
soon evince that partiality for taxing the property of a minority 
in inverse proportion to its political power which is the indefeasible 
characteristic of every democracy. That partiality was naturally 
shown most flagrantly in connection with the land. Land 
tenure can never yield any but a scanty profit. But its gross 
value strikes the eye and gives no opportunity to evasion. That 
gross value, of course, differs surprisingly from any income which 
comes to the owner’s hands. But the tax-gatherer has before 
him an inviting total. He lays his grip on that, and only after 
alleged extenuations have been rigidly examined will he permit 
even the grudging remission of taxes extorted upon the total income 
as stated in a rent roll, which has but a scanty resemblance to the 
facts as portrayed in the owner’s bank book. So far as regards 
Imperial taxation, any extravagance of injustice in this respect 
might perhaps have been exposed in Parliament and redressed 
by a sense of fair play. But, unfortunately, the chief burden 
upon land has come in another way. Parliament has placed 
in the hands of local authorities, under various Acts, vast powers 
of taxation under the name of rates. It has reserved to itself 
very scanty means of checking this new tyranny of taxation, 
which is crippling every industry, but which finds its best and 
most helpless victim in the land and in the primary industry of 
agriculture. Under this dire burden, which adds a new and 
growing terror to life, the ruin of that class whose lot is inseparably 
bound up with the land is, of course, inevitable. A vast machinery 
has, in the name of popular liberty, been planted all over the 
country nominally for improving, but in reality, in largest 
measure, for harassing, the life of the ordinary citizen. That 
machinery has been chiefly entrusted to a far from engaging 
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type of local hustler, who holds that his fellow-citizens must be 
stimulated into a semblance of social amelioration by means of 
lavish expenditure. And, to provide the means of the lavish 
expenditure, naturally the first and chief victim to be bled is 
the landowner, not because he is the richest, but because he is the 
one victim absolutely cut off from any means of escape from the 
clutches of the rate-collecting vampire. We can neither ignore 
nor excuse that fatal apathy of the landed class which too often 
left the field of local government open without contest to the 
class from whom they could expect no mercy. 

The landowner of the mid-Victorian generation saw economical 
conditions, by ‘their own unaided operation, gradually under- 
mining his position, and the older families had often to make way 
for new-comers. Careful estate management, more scientific 
agricultural methods, improved facilities of market, only partially 
warded off the pressure upon the landlord’s resources. But 
when to his other burdens there were added the deliberate attacks 
of Imperial taxation, such as the death duties, carefully contrived 
to place a special burden upon land, and the overwhelming 
weight of swollen local expenditure, which fastened with leech-like 
hold upon agriculture as its most defenceless victim, then it became 
quickly apparent that, for good or ill, all that phase of English 
life and English history which was bound up with the land was 
doomed to disappear, except where it was propped up by financial 
resources to which property in land was only a negligible adjunct. 
It is no wonder, then, that we hear every day of new estates on 
the market ; of family names linked with the past which must 
soon disappear from the front rank of politics; of homes, long 
the centre of a stately and genial hospitality, broken up and 
turned to other uses ; of characteristic features of country life which 
must vanish amidst the din of new factories, and fair rural scenes 
which must be smothered in the smoke belching from myriads of 
chimneys. Verily, we pay dearly, in an esthetic sense, for the 
advantages of socialistic politics. Let us hope that we will be 
repaid by substantial material gains.4 

But are we warranted in such a hope? It is unquestionable 
that, under the pressure of the incalculable casualties of the death 
duties alone, landed estates must, in a generation more, be 
crippled into debility. The super-tax—that new invention which 
would have scandalised every reputable financial statesman of the 
last generation—evidently tells with peculiar injustice upon that 
form of property of which the income is rated for taxation pur- 

1 It seems to be counted as a crime that those whose estates have been 
crushed by taxation, should yield to necessity and realize something by the sale 
of family pictures. That these masterpieces should leave our shores is certainly 


a misfortune. But the legislation which made it a necessity, must bear the 
greater part of the blame. 
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poses upon a purely fictitious basis. That basis represents as the 
taxable amount an income of which less than one-eighth part 
ever reaches the owner’s pocket. To these two are now added the 
vast avalanche of local rates, by which Bolshevist local soviets 
may, under the guise of administering the law, throttle the life 
out of a class against which they nourish a deep-rooted and 
venomous hatred. What fate awaits the landowner and the 
agricultural industry with which he is bound up ? 

In a few cases, and for a certain time, land may be held as a 
plaything by the new rich, whose revenues from other sources 
may persuade them to contemplate with equanimity the wastage 
involved in the possession of land. Something of the old prestige 
may still hang about it, and may tempt them to the expenditure. 
But it will be a costly and a disappointing toy. Ido not agree 
with those who prophesy that another generation will see a 
restored country society. The new man will find it hard to 
cultivate intimate relations with his humbler neighbours whose 
roots are embedded in the land and who resent new domination. 
Country sports will pall when the love of them is not bred in the 
bone. The newly acquired dignity of squiredom will soon show 
its shoddy side and display its seams. Heavy taxation will empty 
even the teeming coffers of the New Rich. The plaything will be 
cast aside for the delights of Mayfair, varied by Monte Carlo. 

Scott in The Bride of Lammermoor has given us a picture in Sir 
William Ashton of the new laird and his hopeless efforts to in- 
gratiate himself with his tenants. Ashton’s modern representa- 
tive will have no more success. 

Perhaps, in some cases, the keen financier may see a new 
opportunity of gain in fixing his grasp upon the land. It looks 
an unpromising field for excess profits, and only the most astute 
and the most unscrupulous could possibly make it pay. But we 
can never predict that opportunity will not be open for a new 
system of well-contrived extortion from tenants when the cold- 
blooded financial leech has got his grip upon them and brings 
all his fiendish expedients into play. He may contrive to 
elude the tax-gatherer or to pass the burden on to his tenants. 
No old traditions, no code of honour, no scruples, hereditary 
or acquired, will hinder him in his fell work. The tenant of the 
future may have good reason to lament the disappearance of his 
old masters, with all their easy-going and perhaps thriftless 
generosity, and even their wastrel ways. But probably such cases 
of cunningly contrived, and ruthlessly executed, extortion on the 
part of a landlord skilled in the wiles of finance, will be rare. Are 
we then, as a result of the decadence of the old landed class, to 
contemplate a process of land nationalisation ? Such an alternative 
would, of course, be welcome to all oursocialistic pioneers. To them 
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it would be the realisation of a millennium of bliss. In their eyes 
the landowner has been the embodiment of selfish greed and 
tyranny, battening on the life-blood of the people, and dead to 
every call of public duty. We have seen how littie of truth there 
is in the picture. But let us be under no delusion as to what 
nationalisation of land really means. The nation has learned to 
loathe the very name of nationalisation, as the final triumph of 
a bureaucratic rule which during the last few years has rubbed her 
on the raw. She will have no more of it, and will use every fibre 
of her sinews in fighting against it. Let our politicians allow the 
conviction to sink deep into their minds that the nation is united 
in nothing so much as in its profound detestation of the name and 
of the thing, and will never forgive any paltering with it. But of all 
nationalisation that of the land is the very worst. Under it each 
occupier would hold a precarioustenure, subject to the iron tyranny 
of a bureaucratic control. No love of the soil, no attachment to 
the place of his birth, of his work, of his associations, no clinging 
to his mother earth, would be permitted to the slave whose very 
presence on the land was subject to official permission. In 
agriculture, all old bonds, all humanising traditions, all responsi- 
bility to the community, would be swept away. In their place 
would crowd in the grasping rivalry of the stock market, the 
cunning devices of the financier. The land would become a vast 
machine for the exercise of political control, and for dexterous 
manipulation by the money-lender and the company promoter. 
And for this happy compensation we are to surrender altogether 
that species of property which, in the judgment of everyone who 
calmly measures the results of our social history, is of all others 
the most beneficial to the State, because of the responsibility 
attached to it by long tradition. It is the species of property 
which must, in the necessity of things, be in the long run the most 
responsible. It is that property the holder of which is of all 
men the most open and amenable to criticism. It is the pro- 
perty which is the most powerful incentive to the discharge of 
public duty, and whose possessors have, on the whole, achieved 
an honourable place in our social history. Above all, it is that 
sort of property which is most indissolubly connected with 
national prosperity, and which can never turn to any foreign 
source of support when that prosperity is impaired. The welfare 
of the country and that of agriculture are, and must continue to 
be, one and the same thing. All that, and all that it has meant for 
our country in the past, we are, forsooth, to surrender for the 
chimera of a nationalisation scheme ! 

And we are brought within measurable sight of a choice between 
these alternatives, not by the operation of economic laws, and not 
by successful revolution, but because our financial guides and rulers 
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have deliberately surrendered to a small and unscrupulous political 
clique, who have set themselves, with relentless purpose, to tax 
landed property out of existence. It is useless to put forward 
on behalf of the landed interest anv plea based upon picturesque 
scenes out of past history, or upon the genial associations of their 
social surroundings. I claim for that class no immunity from 
the vices common to human nature—some carelessness, some 
profusion, some lack of perception of the responsibility attached 
to great privileges, occasionally, perhaps, a strain of supercilious 
selfishness and of callousness to the hardships in the lot of those 
dwelling at their doors. But it may be gravely doubted whether, 
apart from all these accidental circumstances, the destruction of 
landed property as a profitable or even possible investment will 
not be attended with grave danger to the community at large. 
Such property has natural attractions which may very well 
compensate for the loss of profits on the scale which any com- 
mercial investment would afford. But when it becomes a source of 
constant and increasing loss, when it drains away all other resources 
upon which its possessor may for a time draw, when it is a continual 
factor in impoverishment, it is surely obvious that the national 
welfare is injured at its very root. It is in the interests not 
of any one class, but of the State as a whole, that it is essential 
to arrest the further decay of an all-important national asset. 
Fortunately, the best means of doing so is by a method 
which ought to unite in its support whatever sane instincts 
remain amongst us. The burden of Imperial taxation has reached 
the breaking point, and the nation is more than restive under 
the pressure. But simultaneously with that increasing burden 
Parliament has by lax and careless legislation permitted, and 
indeed encouraged, an enormous increase of local taxation, 
upon which no effective check has been imposed. The power of 
taxation entrusted, without any real control, to local bodies 
which are scarcely amenable to public opinion, and to which the 
culpable apathy of the ratepayers has given a free hand, is a 
grave menace to national solvency. It calls for instant and 
drastic disciplinary methods, and such methods would have the 
full sympathy of those whom these local authorities are bleeding 
to death. Foremost amongst these sufferers is the unfortunate 
landed interest. Any mitigation of the destructive work of the 
vampire of local rates will bring relief to that interest ; but it 
will equally bring relief to a far wider class, which is being sucked 
dry, and has come to despair of any help from politicians. If 
Parliament will only courageously tackle the problem of curtailing 
local rates, it will earn the thanks not only of landed proprietors, 
but of many more besides. 
HENRY CRAIK. 





IRELAND: THE LATEST PHASE 


THE latest phase of the Irish question is causing dismay and dis- 
appointment in this country. When the ‘ Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland’ were signed in 
London on December 6, 1921, the majority of the British people 
believed that the Irish Question was at last settled. But even those 
who were most sanguine must, if they had studied Irish history 
closely, have rejoiced with fear and trembling. The rising genera- 
tion, accustomed to the unhealthy political atmosphere of to-day, 
can hardly realise how clearly cut the issues were and how well 
defined were the different points of view thirty-six years ago, 
when the problem of self-government for Ireland became a matter 
of practical politics. As a Ministerial candidate at the General 
Election of 1886 I had many opportunities of knowing what was 
really felt about the Home Rule Bill of that year—the ‘ Home 
Rulers ’ honestly convinced that their policy was right and must 
be tried, but at the same time full of misgivings, and the ‘ Unionists’ 
equally honest in their opinions, burning with fiery indignation. 
In a packet of old letters there is one in which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman writes : 

No doubt the whole thing is somewhat nauseous to the ordinary public. 
I often think it is like the case of a man who is satisfied that he ought to 
take a dose of medicine. But when he pours it out, and stirs it, however 
convinced he may remain that it will do him good, he ‘ scunners ’ at it, and 
revolts against it. 
That was one view; and I find another letter, from a Unionist, 
a well-known public man, who had hitherto been a prominent 
supporter of the Liberal Party, in which he pours forth literally 
the anguish of his soul at what he believed was a base betrayal 
of British interests. He speaks of the force of personal attach- 
ment to his old party, and ‘ the pangs of the effort required to 
break it off.’ This old friend of mine, who has long since joined 
the permanent majority, did not live to see whether the predic- 
tion with which his lettér ends came true. 


The Liberal Party are shattered for all combined effort for Gladstone’s 
life, and for ten years after, until the Tories have their full fill of power, 
and we in powerless disorganised opposition have come to our poor wits 
again. 
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At that time, and till recently, the Irish Question was a ques- 
tion on which the fate of parties turned. Now all is changed, and 
a Coalition Cabinet, evidently persuaded that they had a desperate 
ill to deal with, for which a desperate remedy must be found, 
have produced a plan to which neither the Unionist nor the 
Liberal leaders in the past would have listened for a moment. It 
is an experiment so obviously dangerous that nothing but success 
can justify it. And what are the chances of success? Judging 
by what is now taking place, they are poor indeed. The narrow 
majority by which the Agreement was approved in Dublin was 
an ominous warning of future trouble ; and now we see the ‘ Irish 
Free State’ divided into two factions, one ostensibly accepting 
conditions of peace, and the other openly demanding the separa- 
tion of Ireland from all connection with Great Britain, and the 
establishment of a republic. Worst of all, and dominating the 
whole situation, is the undeniable fact that a majority of the 
Irish people still brood over the dismal chronicles of English rule 
from the time when Henry II., in the twelfth century, invaded 
their country under the sanction of the Papal Bull of Adrian IV., 
over the confiscations, the outlawries, the devastations, the reli- 
gious persecutions, the wholesale destruction of their industries, 
and all the evils which have left such a heritage of bitter hatred 
against England that they refuse either to forget or to forgive. 

It will always be a subject of controversy whether, in the 
closing years of last century, after religious equality had been 
conceded and the land laws altered in favour of the oppressed 
tenantry, a grant of self-government, freely offered, would or 
would not have reconciled the Irish people. We may regret 
that the experiment was not tried when the Irish Nationalist 
leaders were men such as Butt, Parnell, Justin McCarthy, or 
Redmond. That, however, is a matter of past history ; and this 
is no time for British parties to indulge in recriminations or bandy 
words about the rights and wrongs of their former Irish policies. 
Not only has the principle of self-government, administrative 
separation, ‘Home Rule,’ been adopted by all parties except 
that small section for whose unbending consistency considerable 
respect is felt, though little, perhaps too little, sympathy, but 
the British Parliament, with the apparent consent of the nation, 
has homologated the new departure, which goes far beyond 
anything ever contemplated by Mr. Gladstone or dreamed of 
by Mr. Parnell, and gives to the inhabitants of three-fourths of 
Ireland the status of citizens in a State enjoying what is practi- 
cally complete independence. They are, however, to swear 
fidelity to King George (though not as head of the United 
Kingdom), to consent to British control of certain strategic 
positions, and not to interfere with the status of Ulster as defined 
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by the Government of Ireland Act which was passed in 1920, 
and put in force last summer, when the King opened the Northern 
Parliament. 

Those three conditions are fundamental, and when the Dail 
was about to meet after the Agreement had been signed, it was 
generally assumed, at least by those who took the hopeful view, 
that they were secured. But now, within the last few weeks, it 
has become apparent that this assumption was erroneous ; and 
the latest phase of the business is that a determined effort is being 
made to separate entirely from the British Empire, and estab- 
lish a republic. The outlook is serious beyond words. It is 
reported that the Republicans have the army, or at least the bulk 
of it, behind them ; and if this is true, then Ireland may be on 
the brink of a civil war which will let loose in all the four provinces 
murder, arson, pillage and the savagery which has been displayed 
in all the Irish wars. It is admitted that at present, till the 
Provisional Government has received constitutional authority to 
administer the country, the British Ministers are responsible for 
public order in Southern Ireland. So far they have declined to 
send troops into the disturbed districtsin the South. But it may 
soon be found that to guard the frontiers of Ulster is not enough ; 
and if the Provisional Government cannot or will not control the 
followers of Mr. De Valera, especially if the excesses on the border- 
line between the Free State territory and Ulster do not cease, it 
will be the duty of the British Ministers to intervene by force. 
If they stand aloof, whatever happens, they may suddenly find 
themselves face to face with the fait accompli of a Republican 
Government possessed of all authority in Southern Ireland. No 
doubt there is the danger, indeed the certainty, that British 
intervention would be resented. But a far greater danger would 
be the necessity of crushing the Republicans if they gained the 
upper hand, for that would mean nothing less than a reconquest 
of Ireland. 

On this question of a republic, which will presently be brought 
to the front in no uncertain fashion, there can, of course, be no 
surrender. The peril to our own shores would be intolerable 
in the event of another war. From time immemorial it has been 
the wise policy of Great Britain to oppose the establishment of 
any hostile Power on the coasts which lie opposite our coasts. 
For twenty long years we fought to expel the French from Belgium 
and Holland ; and at the negotiations of 1814-1815 no compromise 
was allowed by the British Government on the vital point that 
France must not be left in possession of the Low Countries. For 
the same reason, even if we had not guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium, we must in the late war, unless all regard for our security 
had been abandoned, have resisted the extension of the German 
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Empire to the coast of Flanders. It is obvious that Ireland as 
a republic cut adrift from the British Empire would be a perpetual 
menace to our security, and that the utmost limit of concession 
had been reached when the agreement constituting the Free State 
was signed. But it must not be forgotten that the movement for 
a republic is so powerful and far-reaching that, despite his 
signature appended to the Articles of Agreement, Mr. Collins, who 
has great influence, may sooner or later join forces with Mr. De 
Valera. A telegram by him to Mr. Lyons, Secretary of the 
American Society for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, on 
February 8, is significant. Though he said that Mr. De Valera’s 
statements made it clear that he regarded the Provisional Govern- 
ment as greater enemies than the British Government, and pointed 
out that war was the alternative to the Agreement, he added : 
‘ This is the issue I want the people to decide. If they decide for 
war, none of you need doubt where I shall stand.’ The meaning 
of this is plain. If a majority of the Irish people in the South 
reject the Agreement and declare for the alternative, which is 
war for the republic against Great Britain, then the head of the 
Provisional Government will be on their side. Everything, 
therefore, depends on what the Irish voters do at the coming 
General Election. They will have to choose between the Agree- 
ment with peace and the republic with war ; and with the gunmen 
on the war-path, shooting and intimidating, he must be bold 
indeed who ventures to foretell their verdict. 

The desperate state of Ireland is made worse by what is at 
present the most serious feature of the situation—the raids on 
Ulster, which have amounted to something very like a deliberate 
invasion by the Sinn Fein forces ; and this violation of the truce 
has been aggravated by the murders and other crimes of which 
some raiders have been guilty. The various explanations which 
have been offered for this fresh outbreak are known, as, for 
instance, the fact that three Sinn Feiners were lying under sen- 
tence of death! A most extraordinary excuse this, especially as 
the prisoners, who had been convicted of an atrocious double 
murder, had actually been reprieved before the raids began ; and 
there can be little doubt that these outrages are part of a deli- 
berate plot to create a state of complete anarchy in the North. 
The dastardly and, so far as the weight of evidence goes, un- 
provoked attacks have already well-nigh shattered the hope of 
those who believed that brighter days were dawning for Ireland ; 
and if the Provisional Government does not suppress them all 
confidence in the Agreement will be at an end, and the British 
Cabinet, confronted though they are by difficulties in every 
quarter of the globe, will be called on by all parties in the State 
to take up the task themselves, and by stern measures stop a 
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system of terrorism which, if allowed to continue, will bring their 
country down so low in the estimation of the world that there will 
be none amongst the other nations so poor as to do her reverence. 

With Belfast, always the scene of the worst faction fights in 
Ireland, where Protestants and Catholics murder each other in- 
discriminately, and with equal ruthlessness, more than usually 
disturbed, the situation in the North is further complicated by 
the question which has arisen as to the functions of the Boundary 
Commission provided for in the Articles of Agreement. It is there 
set forth that, in certain circumstances, a Commission, consisting 
of three persons, one appointed by the Government of the Irish 
Free State, one by the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, 
who is to be chairman, by the British Government, 


shall determine, in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far 
as they may be compatible with economic and geographical conditions, 
the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for 
the purposes of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this instru- 
ment, the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be deter mined 
by such Commission.! 


The territory assigned to the jurisdiction of the Northern Govern- 
ment was defined by the Government of Ireland Act ; and when 
the Articles of Agreement were published it was naturally sup- 
posed that the Boundary Commissioners were to make a few 
alterations of the frontier line so as to transfer some Sinn Fein 
districts to the Free State territory and some Loyalist districts to 
the territory of the Northern Government. The next step taken 
was when early in February Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins, 
instead of working through the Commission, met to negotiate a 
settlement. But Mr. Collins demanded the cession of almost half 
the territory given to the Northern Government by the Act of 
1920. Sir James Craig could not agree to this, and the negotia- 
tions broke down. It now turns out that Sir James Craig, from 
something said by members of the Government, had understood 
that only an adjustment of boundaries was intended, while Mr. 
Collins had been led to expect a redistribution of territory. It is 
most unfortunate if the Prime Minister and his colleagues, by ill- 
considered language, or in a vain attempt to please both 
sides, have created this misunderstanding. The meeting of the 
two negotiators was taken as a sign that, after all, Irishmen were 
ready to discuss their business amicably, and that a step had 
been made towards a better understanding between North and 
South ; and there can be no doubt that both Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Collins acted in good faith. Needless to say, this question, 
which is of vast importance, must be set at rest. When the Irish 


1 See Articles 11 and 12, Parliamentary Papers, 1921, Cmd. 1560. 
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Free State Agreement Bill now before Parliament is passed 
it will give the force of law to the Article providing for the 
appointment of a Boundary Commission; and it is essential 
that the exact meaning of that Article should be made clear. 
Otherwise the boundary question will be an endless cause of 
discord between North and South. 

Those of us who, during nearly forty years, hoped to see 
Ireland, while remaining part of the United Kingdom under the 
Crown, pacified by some form of self-government, always found 
that the most formidable obstacle was the intransigence of the 
Orangemen, and their attachment to the obsolete system of 
Protestant ascendency. But that is no reason why now, after 
the six-county area has been established by an Act of Parliament, 
they should be forced to run the risk of having it diminished 
by a Commission set up without their consent. It will be in the 
power of the Southern Commissioner and the Chairman to deter- 
mine in favour of transferring large parts of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone to the Free State. This would be resisted by the North, 
with the result that the British Government, pledged on the one 
hand never to coerce Ulster, and pledged on the other hand to 
carry into effect the Articles of Agreement, would have to break 
faith with either Ulster or the Free State, or leave them to settle 
the issue for themselves, which would almost certainly mean 
civil war. Some strenuous attempt should certainly be made in 
Parliament during the next fortnight, while the Agreement Bill 
is under discussion, to clear up a situation which is so full of 


danger. 
G. W. T. Omonp. 


February 20, 1922. 





LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


A REPLY 


Events have marched rapidly in the political world since I pub- 
lished my article in the January issue of The Nineteenth Century, 
advocating, in view of the approaching General Election, a cohesive 
arrangement between Liberalism and Labour. Since then the 
signs that the days of the Coalition Government are numbered 
have become more than ever apparent. We have seen in the 
interval a multiplication of the Government’s difficulties both 
at home and abroad, and with that increase of Ministerial 
troubles the fissures in the Coalition, already serious, have 
been perceptibly widening. The latest and, perhaps, the most 
significant development of the political situation is the compact 
concluded by the Coalition leaders, by virtue of which each 
wing of their adherents is to put its own candidates forward as 
Conservatives on the one hand or National Liberals on the 
other, manifestly an indication that a struggle in the con- 
stituencies is to be expected at no distant date. The General 
Election may come immediately, or it may have inevitably to be 
postponed by the grave exigencies of the public situation both 
at home and abroad. But, whether it comes sooner or later, 
the suggestions I made in my article have by the course of 
events become not less, but more, pertinent, and, if I may say 
so, from the country’s standpoint, more than ever urgent. For 
three years or more we have been drifting towards chaos in 
our representative system and the devitalisation of national 
policy. If we desire to arrest this process of disintegration, 
we must get back to firm constitutional ground, and it seems 
to me that that ground can only be reached through the 
association of elements like those of Independent Liberalism and 
Labour, which hold much of the democratic faith in common 
and are not, in spite of all that my critics urge, really antagonistic 
on vital points. 

The difficulties in the way of such cohesion, I know, are very 
great, and far be it from me to attempt to minimise them. But 
from an extensive correspondence, which I greatly value, with 
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men who can speak for Labour with authority, I am sure that 
it is clearly recognised how supreme is the need of substituting 
for the present division of forces a more effective method of giving 
the strength of democracy expression. Such a development will 
necessarily take time, inasmuch as neither Liberalism nor Labour 
is at present prepared for the change, but the inexorable logic of 
events will, I am convinced, in the long run compel a recon- 
sideration of their respective positions, and then democracy will 
once more come into her own. Meanwhile much might be 
accomplished, without sacrifice of principle, in the alleviation 
of the acerbities of contest by a rigid narrowing down of the 
possible points of controversy and by a free exchange of opinion 
relative to electoral struggles in which the two parties may 
possibly be pitted against one another. 

Having said this much by way of introduction, I may now 
deal with the arguments of my critics, whose replies to my original 
article appeared last month. The fact that two such highly 
representative public men as Mr. Robert Donald, LL.D., and 
Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P., have been at pains to 
subject my article to a reasoned examination in the pages of The 
Nineteenth Century, encourages me to think that proposals which 
were found to be worth such careful analysis cannot be entirely 
negligible. It is true that from their different points of view 
both Mr. Donald, as a supporter of the Coalition, and Colonel 
Wedgwood, as a prominent Labour leader, have faults to find 
with my theory, but their objections, being in the main on points 
of detail, do not appear to me to be conclusive. The general 
tendency of both their articles is rather to stereotype existing 
difficulties, which have admittedly to be overcome, than to contro- 
vert the principle of the plea which I put forward ; that is to say, 
for the formation on national grounds of a solid political force 
capable of being an effective Opposition or, if need be, assuming 
the reins of government. The point is that, owing to the failure 
of the old system of check and counter-check provided by a 
powerful Opposition, the nation’s affairs have been brought 
into a serious impasse from which they have to be extricated, 
and they can never be delivered from it as long as sectional 
rather than co-operative effort is the motive force of the anti- 
Coalitionists. 

But both Mr. Donald and Colonel Wedgwood, although their 
arguments are very dissimilar and to some extent contradictory, 
are at one in regarding my suggestion as tantamount to an 
attempt to deprive Labour of its independence. Mr. Donald 
speaks of my looking to Labour ‘ to play the part of handmaiden 
to the Independent Liberals,’ and Colonel Wedgwood writes of 
Labour as refusing ever again ‘ to be the hangers-on of a Liberalism 
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whose practice is decreed by the rich subscribers to the party 
funds.’ Both remarks appear to show an inability to appreciate 
the true character of my proposal. I do not ‘ live in the political 
dreamland ’ which Mr. Donald implies, but in a practical world in 
which, whether speaking commercially or politically, assets 
brought into a common stock have their full value in determining 
the conditions of a partnership. I fail to see why there should be 
any subordination on either side. The combination for common 
purposes of party elements differing in complexion entails no 
necessary servitude. Is the Conservative Party the handmaiden 
of the Coalition ? Sir George Younger, I think, has given a very 
conclusive answer that it is not. Again, when the Peelites and 
the Whigs combined, neither party was handmaiden to the other. 
The Liberal Unionists, too, of the 1886 split, joined the Conserva- 
tives as an independent force, and maintained their individual 
character for many years. A still more striking example is that 
of the Irish Nationalists, who, though long working in common 
with Liberals, never sacrificed a vestige of their independence. I 
have, indeed, a much higher opinion of Labour than to suggest 
that it should play second fiddle in any orchestra. Its future is 
plainly marked out as that of a party which must pull its full 
weight in any arrangement into which it may enter. As a further 
comment on this point I may cite Mr. Donald’s own words: 
‘ Parties are in the melting-pot, and each party is itself a coalition 
of elements not always in complete harmony on every question.’ 
While Conservatism and Liberalism are undergoing the melting 
process, it is surely a little dogmatic to assert that Labour will not 
be affected. 

Mr. Donald’s article is the carefully reasoned production 
which one might have expected from so able a writer and so 
experienced a student of politics. But he will forgive me for 
saying that it is more effective as a defence of the Coalition than 
as a demonstration of the inexpediency of a Liberal and Labour 
combination. Hesees in the latter the possibility of an alternative 
Government, and disliking the prospect, throws all his energy and 
ingenuity into raising objections and obstacles to such a pact. 
But I think he rates much too highly the strength of the Coalition 
inthecountry. It is, no doubt, possible, as he states, to attach too 
much importance to bye-elections, but making every allowance 
for local and personal influence in some constituencies and for 
political side-shows, such as Anti-Waste, in others, I hold that it is 
impossible to mistake the general trend of the political current 
which the recent bye-elections show. The conditions are distinctly 
reminiscent of those which characterised the period immediately 
preceding the downfall of the Balfour Administration in 1905-6. 
Mr. Donald considers that the bye-elections indicate no 
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disposition on the part of the country to turn from the Coalition 
to any other party ; that is, no doubt, the case, and the reason is 
plain enough: there is at present no other party in a position 
sufficiently outstanding to inspire the country by itself with any 
greater confidence. That deficiency is the very root of my conten- 
tion. There is no outstanding political force in which the public 
can find salvation, and their only means of showing the disapproval 
of the Coalition is by voting in favour of independent candidates, 
or for those who specialise on some side issue, such as wasteful 
expenditure. But that that disapproval is very genuine and 
widespread there can be no question, and if, instead of the number 
of seats won and lost, the aggregate voting in the bye-elections 
be taken as the gauge, it will be clearly seen what severe losses 
the Coalition sustained, and this result is the more significant 
when it is remembered that a fair proportion of the elections were 
due to ministerial appointments and took place in constituencies 
where the seats were regarded as being safe. 

The question of a Liberal-Labour policy is, it must be admitted, 
one of great delicacy and difficulty, and, as I have suggested, any 
scheme of complete co-operation must be looked upon as one of 
gradual growth rather than a proposition capable of immediate 
realisation. But I cannot agree either with Mr. Donald or Colonel 
Wedgwood in their emphatic assertion that the differences between 
Liberals and Labour, however great they may be, are essentially 
irreconcilable. Labour as a new party, unburdened by responsi- 
bility and without any immediate prospect of obtaining office, 
has almost inevitably taken an extreme view of what is possible 
for a Government in power. Its aspirations, moreover, have had 
the stimulus of a period of universal unrest in which the funda- 
mental conditions of life have come up for review, and nothing 
has escaped the attention of reformers intent on building a new 
and better world on the ruins of the old. In such circumstances 
we have had Labour, in the collective sense, driven swiftly forward 
on the tide of innovation by every fresh blast of revolutionary 
air which has come from Eastern Europe. But the pace, although 
hot while it lasted, is showing distinct signs of slackening. We 
hear little to-day of Direct Action, and even Nationalisation, 
as Colonel Wedgwood admits, is no longer a burning issue. 
Generally speaking, there is more inclination in the Labour ranks 
to make peace with Capital than to seek its destruction. We are 
all more or less returning to sanity after our post-war debauch, 
and Labour, with the rest, is becoming more reasonable in its 
views of what is attainable. The process of disillusionment will 
have to go further still with every section of the community, but 
we need not despair, and least of all that portion of the sturdy 
manhood of the nation which is enrolled under the Labour banner 
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If one is disposed to take a pessimistic view of ‘ present 
discontents,’ an excellent tonic will be found in a perusal of the 
history of the years following the Peace of 1815. There was 
then amongst the labouring classes just such a ferment as we are 
experiencing to-day, and so curiously does history repeat itself 
that the then unrepresented masses appointed their own delegates 
for Birmingham and other centres, a Direct Action policy with a 
far more defiant challenge to authority than the modern example 
of that system formulated by the Labour Party some short time 
ago. 
I do not, therefore, take too literal a view of the Labour Party’s 
official programme. As it appears in cold type it is a formidable 
document, but it is not, as the laws of the Medes and Persians, ~ 
unalterable. Colonel Wedgwood suggests as much when, after 
picturing the labouring classes as ‘ gaping with open mouth at 
one-quarter of the population out of work and the other three- 
quarters in deadly fear of the same fall,’ he says : ‘ They will snatch 
at any policy, but who has one ?’ The truth is that the Labour 
programme is an honest-minded revelation of the hopes of Labour 
at a time of great enthusiasm, when almost any ideal seemed to 
be within grasp. It may be classed with the Versailles Treaty as 
an example of the exaggerated expectations of a period of excep- 
tional mental exhilaration, when, as a means of redressing the 
unspeakable wrongs inflicted on mankind, nothing appeared to 
be too extravagant. To pursue the comparison further, I would 
say: Let us take this Labour programme as we take the Versailles 
Treaty, trim it of its impossible provisions, and shape it into a 
proper instrument for bettering the lot of our industrial population. 
With this once accomplished, Labour may advance hand in hand 
with the Liberal Party to the certain victory of its principles. 

A revision of policy such as I have intimated will, I am certain, 
have to be made before Labour can ever effectively wield power. 
It is not a question of compromising its convictions, but of putting 
them into focus with realities. Hard and bitter experience is 
bringing home to us all many stern economic truths, and Labour 
is bearing her full share and burden of the lesson. But much 
yet remains to be done in popular education in economics before 
we can hope to see a line. drawn in Labour policy between the 
practicable and the impracticable. In the first place, the fact 
must be driven well home that this country is poorer than it was 
before the war, and that a Labour Government can no more than 
any other Government pursue a policy involving excessive expendi- 
ture. The truth, too, concerning the proper functions of Capital 
must also be indelibly impressed on the popular mind, and, as an 
instance in point, the conclusion especially emphasised which 
was so strikingly put forward by Sir Josiah Stamp in his recent 
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lecture, to the effect that if, after allowing up to 250/. as a maxi- 
mum income to any individual, the total taxable income of the 
country were pooled, the maximum benefit that each family 
would gain for spending purposes would only amount to some 
14]. per annum. 

Programmes, indeed, have rarely prevented the association 
of political forces which, broadly speaking, are possessed of 
common aims, especially when the alternative for one, or perhaps 
both, of them has been permanent exclusion from power. Every 
politician who is middle-aged must have a lively remembrance of 
the stir caused by the unauthorised programme of the earlier 
Gladstonian Administration, and of the manner in which the 
holding of what were then extremist views by Joseph Chamberlain 
was reconciled with his admission into the Ministry and his 
co-operation with the party until the Home Rule split brought 
about the irrevocable severance. 

Again, I am reminded by both my critics that Liberalism and 
Labour are at variance on questions of external policy, and, as an 
indication of this incompatibility of view, Mr. Donald says that 
the Labour Party has ‘set the pace’ to Liberals on Ireland, 
Egypt, India, Russia and the Peace Treaty. Colonel Wedgwood, 
on behalf of Labour, makes the same claim in almost the same 
words, and my reply, in either case, is that the left wing of 
democracy always has set the pace and, in the nature of things, 
always will, because it is less trammelled by tradition and has no 
undue sense of responsibility. Labouchere, with his Radical and 
Labour following, ‘ set the pace,’ and a very lively one, too, in the 
Liberal Administrations and Oppositions of his time. The same 
influences on Liberal policy may also be clearly traced back to the 
period of the Reform Bill in 1832, when democracy really first 
found its feet. The Radical influence on Labour policy through 
all these years was marked and salutary. What reason is there 
that a closer association of Liberalism and Labour under the 
changed conditions of to-day should be less satisfactory ? Labour 
might lose some of its pace, but it would find its compensation in 
the endurance and solidity of its achievements. At all events, I 
can see no real obstacle in any political question, now under 
discussion or likely to arise, to the formation of more intimate 
relations between the two. 

Labour is a young party with a great future before it, if it 
does not take too narrow—I would say, too ‘ class ’—a view of 
its place in the commonwealth. For fear of that, as Colonel 
Wedgwood points out, many see in it a Frankenstein; but to 
those of us who have no such apprehension it represents the most 
sincere and honest movement of our political history, and its 
potentialities are great just because it is genuinely anxious to 
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make the world a better place to live in than it has been in the 
past. The whole tenor of Colonel Wedgwood’s article is in 
harmony with what I may term the larger aspect of Labour’s 
future. He asks, What is it that Liberals want, whether office 
or ‘ to clear the jungle and get on’? It is not within my province 
to speak for Liberals, but, as an impartial and friendly observer, 
I should say that there is just as sincere a desire ‘ to clear the jungle 
and get on’ in the Liberal as in the Labour camp. Such an 
operation may, of course, be carried out in two ways: the jungle 
may be burnt out and denuded to such an extent that the site 
will be of no use to anyone, or by the scientific extraction of its 
useless and noxious growths it may be transformed into a fine and 
productive property. The important point, as Colonel Wedgwood 
insists, is that the principle of clearance should be held in common 
by those who undertake it. That this principle, applied to our 
social estate, is as much an article of faith amongst Liberals as 
amongst Labour’s representatives, I have every reason to believe, 
and, believing it, I can see no real difficulty in the way of the 
acceptance by the former of Colonel Wedgwood’s invitation to 
“come over into Macedonia and help us.’ It is rather from the 
Labour side that I fear some difficulty may arise, and in this 
respect it is encouraging to see what his opinion is. ‘ Labour,’ 
he writes, ‘ has no desire to rush in and “ rule to ruin” before it 


sees its way—not an alliance for power, but guidance for the good 
of all, is what we want from Liberalism of the right sort.’ These 
words seem to me to strike exactly the right note, for it is plain 
that no real progress can be made unless there is an end to the 
practice of treating potential friends as enemies and dividing 
ranks which should be closed as the best, and possibly the only, 
hope of realising the ideals which the Labour Party holds. 


ERNEST HATCH. 


Vor. XCI—No. 541 
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SHOULD POLITICIANS TELL THE TRUTH? 


Oratory is a sort of self-intoxicant ; I have seen men led away by it and 
crowds swayed by it, and I have known that in their hearts the speakers 
did not mean a single word they said.—Lapy Astor, M.P. 


THE first occasion upon which I heard the phrase ‘ Belling the 
Cat ’ used is still to me a very lively memory. 

I am almost the only person now alive of the forty who were 
present on that eventful morning. Yet as I write memory brings 
before me the picture of the incident so vivid that I can see each 
of the persons who filled the canvas and can hear their voices 
just as plainly as when each was acting his part. 

Cremer, Hartwell, Mottershead, Howell, Nieass, Stafford, 
Dixon Stainsby, and W. E. Forster all are gone. Bob Applegarth 
is still with us, but I am not quite sure whether he was present. 

Early in 1870 it became certain that the control of elementary 
education was about to pass from the hands of the Church into 
those of the public body. That aggressive revolutionary Radical 
(as he then was) Joseph Chamberlain deemed it politic to estab- 
lish and endow a London working men’s branch of his Birmingham 
National Education League. The new body was ushered into 
existence with George Howell, the bricklayer, as chairman and 
William Randal Cremer, the carpenter, as secretary. 

The trades unions of the metropolis were solicited to send 
delegates to sit upon the governing committee of some 150 mem- 
bers ; the place chosen for its meetings was the Bell Inn, in the 
Old Bailey right opposite to the gates of Newgate Gaol, ina room 
used almost exclusively by trade unionists and court witnesses. 

No liquors were allowed to be consumed in the room, so that the 
visitor when placing his foot upon the first step of the stairs, the 
assembly room being situate one flight up, left behind him all 
traces of the ordinary public-house. 

Neither Stafford nor I were delegates from any trade union, 
our selection by the secretary and the executive committee being 
due, to use Mr. Cremer’s own words, to our wonderful action in 
securing for George Odger so successful a result at Southwark. 

The main object of the Birmingham Education League was 
to secure that the national system then about to be established 
should provide education of the free and unsectarian type. 
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Chamberlain’s sole object in providing the large sum of money 
which the London branch eventually required was to elicit from 
the working men of London their preference for the free and unsec- 
tarian system and their determination to secure such a result. 

Take away this object, and the raison d’étre of the new body 
disappears. Its disappearance after a few short months of more 
or less glorious life in a cloud of disgraceful defeat was entirely due ° 
to the process of ‘ Belling the Cat,’ too often practised by many 
speakers who are mistakenly dubbed ‘ leaders ’ of public opinion. 

It fell to Mr. Forster’s lot to bring in the Education Bill. Some 
of its provisions, coupled with his tone and manner, showed that, 
whatever his Bill might do, if and when it became law the educa- 
tion to be derived from it would neither be free nor unsectarian. 

This led to the formation inside the House of Commons of an 
opposition which made up for lack of numbers by an aggressive- 
ness such as was exhibited thirty years later by Parnell and his 
forty adherents. The leaders of this body were two Yorkshire 
members, Illingworth and Holden, and as the sponsor for the Bill 
was also a Yorkshireman of a peculiarly rugged and militant type 
the course of the fight on the floor of the House was marked by 
much acrimony on both sides. The finale was reached on the eve 
of the second reading of the Bill. 

For the purpose of assisting the opposition in the House a great 
demonstration of the working men of London was to be held in 
Exeter Hall, and to ensure that its purpose could not be misunder- 
stood either by Mr. Forster or his colleagues in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government every speaker was to be a well-known trade unionist. 

There was, however, one fly in the ointment. To crown the 
edifice raised with so much labour by the executive committee 
and the general council one would have imagined that the proper 
person to preside over such a gathering would have been either a 
trade union leader or one of the M.P.’s whose action in the House 
the meeting was called to support. 

The chairman chosen by the council of the London Workmen’s 
Auxiliary of the Birmingham League for the establishment of free 
unsectarian education was, however, no other than the Rev. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. The memories of the stormy meetings 
in the Old Bailey ‘ Bell’ are still with me. 

Stafford and I, in pleading for the demonstration to be free 
from any fee or Sectarian influence, found ourselves in a 
minority, say, of 30 opposed to 120. The 30 put up a valiant 
fight over every point in the suggested arrangements. We opposed 
the place of meeting, Exeter Hall; the very name suggested 
Bible missions. Then the chairman: where had he declared in 
favour of free or unsectarian? Then the terms of the resolution : 


two whole nights did 150 men consume over such a simple matter. 
KK2 
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Eventually the minority who stood for the real objects of the 
League were worn down and went to the demonstration a defeated 
remnant. 

The hall was packed with an excited throng. The opinicn 
evoked by the Bill in favour of a national system of education was 
sufficient in volume, if it had been properly handled, to have 
secured for the children of Britain schools in which the masters 
and mistresses would have had supreme control. 

The Quaker Minister had, however, sold the pass to the bench 
of bishops; the League, founded and endowed by Chamberlain 
for the purpose of defeating the bishops, was to become the instru- 
ment of their triumph. The seat allotted to me was on the plat- 
form in the front row, fourth on the chairman’s right hand, so 
that I had an excellent opportunity of observing all that happened. 

Mr. Spurgeon opened with a non-committal speech ; no one 
could truthfully say that he had given to the meeting a Bible tone. 

That of course was part of the plan; the vital thrust at ‘ free 
and unsectarian ’ was to be delivered by one of our own men, one 
of whom it was openly asserted that he did not in truth share the 
popular conception as to what the Bible really is. 

Tom Mottershead had been selected to second the resolution 
and to make the speech of the evening. Now, Tom was a man of 
parts and a powerful speaker. Had he been born some forty 
years later he would undoubtedly have reached the front rank of 
Labour advocates. He was a Lancashire lad, and to the last his 
speeches were piquant with his native accent and delivered with 
a rugged earnestness captivating to all who heard. When I sat 
under the clock of the House and heard Thomas Sexton make 
his maiden speech—a speech which lasted three and three-quarter 
hours, despite the repeated attempts of Speaker Peel to trip the 
new member up—lI was vividly reminded of Tom Mottershead. 

His power may be gathered from one notable incident in his 
career. In those far-off days when Labour representation was 
little more than a dream he answered a call from Catholic and Tory 
Preston. That able barrister John Holker had vacated his seat by 
becoming a Law Officer of the Crown in the Tory Government. 

Tom Mottershead stood in opposition, and, despite the fact 
that Holker was a broad-minded man and a general favourite, the 
Lancashire lad, with nothing to help him save his manifest 
knowledge of all things political and his rugged eloquence, polled 
over 4000 votes. I place that fight of Mottershead at Preston as 
the second stepping-stone to the entrance of Labour into Parlia- 
ment, Odger’s fight, for which I held so great a responsibility, 
being the first. 

Such was the man who was to be the instrument whereby 
Forster was to get his Bill through its second reading. 
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In the early portion of Mottershead’s speech the bishops under- 
went much scarifying at the speaker’s hands, and each of such 
attacks was received with vociferous cheers, not the least notice- 
able incident being the stentorian ‘ Hear, hears’ of Mr. Spurgeon. 

In due course Mottershead reached the critical part of his 
task—how was the Bible to be used in the new schools ? 

Turning so as to face the chairman, he said : 

‘ Why, sir, you know as well as I do that as regards the Bible in the 
schools the working classes of this country couldn’t take it out if they 
would, and they wouldn’t if they could.’ 

The murder was out ! 

The expression of this sentiment was to be the culmination of 
the expensive and wonderful effort of the Birmingham League. 
The chairman literally jumped from his seat, and, vigorously 
waving a very large handkerchief, led the cheering with which this 
wonderful sentence was received. 

The meeting was very fully reported, and when winding up the 
debate in the House the next day Forster made splendid use of 
the material so unwittingly placed in his hands. Turning to 
Illingworth and Holden, both of whom had attacked him very 
severely, he said : 

‘ My hon. friends have assured this House time after time that in demand- 

ing the exclusion of the Bible from the schools they were the spokesmen 
of the working men. Well, that assertion can now be tested. The working 
men of London met last night in Exeter Hall, and from the report in The 
Times of to-day I gather this is what the seconder of the resolution said 
upon this point.’ 
Mr. Forster then read out the vital sentence hereabove quoted, 
and the members went through the division lobbies with Motters- 
head’s sentence ringing in their ears. Tom had added some thirty 
votes to the majority for the Bill while ostensibly speaking against 
it. Retribution, however, seldom travels so quickly as it did in 
this instance. Illingworth and Holden were much enraged, and 
Birmingham became positively wild, so something had to be 
attempted, something had to be done. 

The report of Forster’s speech together with the division list 
appeared in the morning papers of Friday, and early that afternoon 
Stafford and I received from Cremer a telegraphic summons to 
attend at the Privy Council Office prompt at eleven the next 
(Saturday) morning as part of a deputation to Forster, and we 
were much surprised to read in the message that we had been 
appointed as two of the speakers. It was my first deputation to 
a Minister of the Crown, and I felt somewhat nervous, which 
feeling was by no means lessened when on meeting Cremer in 
Whitehall he literally fell on my neck begging me to let Forster 
have it hot ! 
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I asked him why. His reply was: ‘ Because he has twisted 
our meeting against its principal object.’ 

To this I strongly demurred. I felt the blame, if there were 
any, belonged to the executive committee and the general council 
for putting Spurgeon in the chair and inspiring Mottershead’s 
speech, and I begged Cremer not to call upon me for a speech. 

In due course Cremer introduced the deputation, and in reply 
to a question from Forster as to whether the chairman at Exeter 
Hall was present offered the opinion that Saturday was an 
impossible day for preachers to attend deputations. Cremer kept 
his word and called upon me as the fourth speaker. I also kept 
my word ; my three minutes’ speech contained not a word about 
any Ministerial misunderstanding of our meeting. It propounded 
only the query how came it that a Quaker could so far forget the 
principles of his faith as to recommend any measure to Parliament 
in which the domination of sectarian teaching was assured. 

At the conclusion poor Mr. Forster felt he had suffered enough 
undeserved condemnation, and when Cremer called upon the 
speaker to follow me Forster intervened. Addressing Cremer, he 
said : 

‘I don’t quite understand your presence here to-day, and as time is an 
important element, to me at any rate, I want to ask you to call Mr. Motters- 
head, who spoke at Exeter Hall, as the next speaker.’ 


When Forster learned from Cremer’s reply that he had no 
intention to call Mottershead he asked angrily : ‘Is Mr. Motters- 
head in the room ?’ 

Upon getting an affirmative reply he quickly took all the wind 
out of Cremer’s sails by exclaiming: ‘Mr. Mottershead will be 
good enough to step forward !’ 

By this inversion of the ordinary process Forster became the 
leader of the deputation. In obedience to Forster’s request, Tom 
came forward with a dignity and serenity all his own, and then 
this dialogue ensued : 


‘ You were the principal speaker at Exeter Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing ?’ 

‘ Well, I was one of the speakers.’ 

‘ Yes, that is so, and you seconded THE resolution ? ’ 

‘Ten? 

‘I hold in my hand The Times report of the speeches, and your speech 
is reported at considerable length. I am not able to say of my own know- 
ledge whether you are correctly reported, and I am going to read to you just 
this sentence, which, according to the report of The Times, you gave 
utterance to: ‘“‘ Turning to the chairman, the speaker said : ‘ Why, sir, you 
know as well as I do that as regards the Bible in the schools the working 
classes of this country couldn’t take it out if they would, and they wouldn’t 
if they could.’”” Now, Mr. Mottershead, tell me is that a fairly correct 
reproduction of that part of your speech ?’ 
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‘ Yes, I accept it.’ 

‘ You have heard the speeches addressed to me in this room this morn- 
ing?’ 

‘ Y-E-E-s.’ 

‘ Mr. Mottershead, I would like to know the extent to which you share 
the views expressed here this morning.’ 

‘Speaking generally, without pledging myself to every word used, I 
agree with and indorse what has been said.’ 

‘ May I take it in a general sense that the several speakers this morning 
have correctly expressed your views ? ’ 

‘ Subject to that reservation I am able to say decidedly YEs.’ 


Then ensued a pause, followed by this knock-down blow, 
delivered in Forster’s best Yorkshire-terrier style : 


‘In the face of that last admission, please tell me how it was that at 
Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening you gave utterance to the sentence 
I have read to you ?’ 


Advancing two paces nearer to his antagonist with the utmost 
sang froid, a sardonic smile playing over his features the while, 
Tom thus replied : 

‘Mr. Forster, you, like myself, being a public man and a public speaker, 
are well acquainted with the custom well known to all public speakers as 


‘«« Belling the Cat.’”’ On that platform last Wednesday somebody had to 
Bell the Cat, and that duty was allotted to me.’ 


Another pause ; then : 


‘Is THAT ALL THE EXPLANATION YOU CAN OFFER ?’ 
‘ , 
YEs. 


There was yet another pause before Cremer’s voice was heard 
calling the next speaker, but Forster intervened again ; addressing 
Cremer, he said : 

‘ After the confession just made it would simply be a waste of valuable 


time to prolong these proceedings. I have heard quite enough to cause me 
much regret. I wish you and your friends good-morning.’ 


Up till that fateful morning I had been a firm believer in the 
sincerity and truthfulness of public speakers, and if anyone had 
told me that sincerity of speech upon the public platform was a 
virtue more honoured in the breach than the observance I should 
have vehemently denied the charge. The shattering of this 
belief was for the moment a very heavy blow, but the experience 
thus gained was well bought. 

Some ten years later I became an innocent participator in the 
same old game. 

The country was in the throes of a General Election ; Glad- 
stone’s wonderful majority was in the making. In the preceding 
autumn Southwark had become famous by returning for the second 
time in its history a Tory in the person of Mr. Edward Clarke (as 
he then was) as one of its members by a poll which exceeded the 
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combined polls of the Liberal and Labour candidates. That 
astute politician Lord Beaconsfield, interpreting this mere inci- 
dent as a sign that the country was with him and his party, hastily 
advised Queen Victoria to dissolve Parliament in the sure and 
certain hope of thereby obtaining a fresh lease of power. Witha 
view to regain the seat which Sir Sydney Waterlow had made the 
Tories a present of in 1870, the Liberals organised a strenuous 
campaign, one of its leading features being a mass demonstration 
in the Drill Hall at Bermondsey, whereat George Shipton, the 
Labour candidate at the preceding contest, and I as his agent were 
to be two of the speakers. 

They also secured as their great gun that able and eloquent 
Irish member A. M. Sullivan, who came to the meeting deter- 
mined to discredit Edward Clarke by any means within his power ; 
and this is how he did it. 

The closing weeks of the Parliament had been marked by some 
exciting and even disorderly scenes. Those twin guerilla leaders 
Parnell and Chamberlain had joined hands and parliamentary 
forces in a determined attempt to get the cat-o’-nine-tails abolished 
as an instrument of military discipline, and by means of much 
obstruction and several all-night sittings they at last succeeded. 

In the course of an impassioned speech Mr. A. M. Sullivan told 
to the mass of Southwark electors wedged into the Drill Hall how 
their newly-elected member, Edward Clarke, had supported by 
speech and vote the retenticn of the lash. 

His recital was declaimed with all the dramatic effects of which 
this talented son of Erin was so accomplished a master and pro- 
duced upon the audience a wonderful effect, and when he had 
finished the whole of that vast audience was seething with a mad 
desire for revenge. 

The Liberal organisers deemed it a fit and proper thing to 
reprint the speech with the cat-o’-nine-tails sentences displayed 
in big type, and these were circulated in thousands. 

This brings me to my complicity in what turned out to be an 
extremely disgraceful attack upon a man absolutely innocent of 
the charge made against him. 

Mr. John Burnett was then the secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers and was also an elector, and by virtue of his position 
in the trade union world he was regarded as a prominent citizen ; 
he occupied a front position on the platform and made a short 
speech. From the fact that after the death of Odger it fell to my 
lot to interview Burnett several times with the request that he 
should take the place now vacant and become the accepted 
Labour candidate for Southwark, we were well known to each 
other, and he further knew that for that election I had been placed 
in charge of a polling district in Bermondsey. Our way home 
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from the Drill Hall lay in the same direction, and at the close of 
Sullivan’s speech he bespoke my company when making tracks 
for home. 

I found him full of Sullivan’s attack on Clarke and of the idea 
that the picture of Clarke flogging a soldier would make a splendid 
election cartoon. I quite agreed, and suggested that early the 
next morning he should carry the idea to Mr. Washington, the 
Liberal agent to Arthur Cohen, Q.C., and Professor Thorold 
Rogers, and press for its adoption. 

He would have none of this. This was his reply : 


‘You are the only man connected with the election at all likely to do it 
in an effective fashion.’ 


It was after midnight before I gave way and promised to try 
to execute his idea. Soon after breakfast the next morning a 
visit to the Strand put me in possession of a good cabinet photo 
of our intended victim and the services of a good lithographer, 
and by dint of work day and night the morning of the next day 
found the cartoon ready for issue. 

The artist had produced a splendid life-like likeness of ‘ Teddy ’ 
stripped to his shirt in ostler fashion vigorously laying the lash 
about the shoulders of Tommy Atkins, who was securely fastened 
to the triangle. In size it measured 20 inches across and 15 inches 
from top to bottom, done in black on white paper, and formed a 
striking picture. The price agreed upon was, I think, about 181. for 
500 copies ; I instructed the printer to destroy the stone as soon 
as the 500 were worked. 

When I took the author a dozen specimen copies he was 
delighted with its execution and the rapidity with which it had 
been got out ; but Ais thanks were the only ones I received. 

Once out, the 500 copies went like wildfire, and within twelve 
hours of the first seeing the light they were at a premium, Ios. 
being freely offered for a single copy. 

Within twenty-four hours of their issue the whole of Southwark 
was electrified by the statement that the cartoon was a living lie, 
inasmuch as Mr. Edward Clarke had neither spoken nor voted as 
had been alleged—in point of fact he was absent from the House at 
the time he was alleged to have committed the offence laid to his 
charge! This was followed by Clarke’s indignant denial and a 
formal complaint from the Conservative election agent, and the 
hoardings were soon covered with flaring denials. 

The next step was to make me the scapegoat. There was pub- 
lished from the Liberal committee a repudiation of my act in 
preparing the cartoon, together with the intimation that they 
would refuse to pay its cost ; and for a week I was the best abused 
man in the entire borough, the abuse being poured upon my head 
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in the most impartial manner from both Liberal and Conservative 
alike, it being put about all over Southwark that for the vile 
thing I, and I alone, was responsible. 

A word as to the effect of the cartoon will not be out of place. 
Whether Clarke had any chance of holding the seat before it 
appeared is a problematical point I am not able to decide; but 
it must be frankly admitted that after Sullivan’s speech and the 
publication of the cartoon all chances of Clarke retaining the seat 
had been wiped out. 

By making me the scapegoat the Liberals hoped to escape 
censure for reprinting the speech, and a pretence was made to stop 
its further circulation ; their word to me was kept to the letter. 
The bill for the cartoon was allowed to remain an unpaid account 
until the day before it would have become statute-barred, say 
one month after the election, and, as I was a complete stranger to 
the tradesman who executed the work to my order, I had the 
unpleasant experience of being dunned nearly every second day 
for a period of four or five weeks for payment of what had been 
made to look like a personal debt. Although under the election 
law then prevailing my act in publishing what was most certainly 
a foul libel was not illegal, I could have been sued under the 
common law ; but to the eternal credit of the person thus libelled 
never a word was breathed threatening proceedings. Bitterly as 
he must have felt the blow, Edward Clarke preferred to bear it 
in the manly spirit which has been the marked characteristic of 
his public and parliamentary career. 

It was gross carelessness on my part to have yielded to Bur- 
nett’s importunity without having made any attempt whatever 
to verify the correctness of Sullivan’s statement. For this careless 
act I have not yet forgiven myself, the simple truth being that at 
the time in question I regarded the Irish members of Parliament 
as standing on a higher plane than their English colleagues and 
therefore incapable of committing so mendacious an act. 

I was soon to learn that my confidence in this respect had 
been misplaced ; as soon as the election was over my search for 
Sullivan began, and it took me three weeks to run him to 
earth. 

My card was valueless at each of his places of business or resort; 
apparently it betrayed my object. At last, however, I ran him 
down in the Central Hall of St. Stephen’s, when I demanded from 
him some explanation of his horribly incorrect statement about 
Clarke. He heard me with manifest impatience, and when I had 
finished he just said, with an air which indicated that the grievance, 
if any, was on his side : 


‘Soutter, I thought you at any rate was a politician ; I now find that you 
are not. Good-afternoon.’ 
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I stood by Edward Clarke’s side at the open windows in ihe 
Borough Road to hear the High Bailiff of Southwark declere the 
result, and as I watched the tears roll down his cheeks while, as one 
of the defeated candidates, he was waiting his turn to speak, I 
could not refrain from shedding a sympathetic tear caused by the 
recollection that I had shared in a dishonourable act designed to 
secure his defeat. 

In the spring of 1916 while I was seated in the lunch-room of the 
British Museum there entered Sir Edward. He was accompanied 
by two ladies, and had evidently been brought there to complete 
the final touches to the Biblical work which a few weeks later saw 
the light ; I felt sorely tempted to approach him and tender my 
sincere apology for the wrong I had done him some thirty-six 
years agone. As that intention was not realised, let me now 
through these pages express my everlasting regret for the careless 
inadvertence by which I was led to libel one of Britain’s most 
upright and high-minded public men and for leading so many of 
my Southwark neighbours into a course of unjust condemnation. 

The Right Hon. Winston Churchill in his admirable Life of 
his father gives a very striking example of the recklessness with 
which even the greatest of public men succumb to this evil habit. 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the middle of one of his strenuous 
election campaigns wrote to his wife thus : 

The meeting to-night was.splendid; the place was packed to the doors. 


I told them about ‘ taxing the foreigner,’ and it went down like butter; 
but the Lord only knows how it is going to be done—I don’t ! ! 


‘Winston’ himself went one better when in the fiercely 
contested bye-election at Dundee he came out with the dramatic 
announcement that ‘ Nationalisation of the Railways’ had been 
determined upon by the Government of which he was the newest 
recruit. That statement was wholly untrue, and the remem- 
brance of it has done much to discredit Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and to set up in its place ‘ Direct Action.’ 

It is high time that our public speakers of all sections of 
political thought recognised the truth that the evil habit so 
many of them have acquired and continue to practise is one 
that is more honoured in the breach than the performance. 
Especially is this true of that section which is clamouring so 
loudly for open diplomacy in the conduct of our foreign policy. 
This is eminently a case for the application of the old motto 
which says ‘ Charity begins at home,’ for it is quite certain that 
before we can speak the truth to foreigners we must have acquired 
the habit of telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 


the truth to our own people. 


F. W. Soutter. 
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‘AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY: THE WOMAN 
AS VOTER’ 


‘I pon’t know what I shall do with my vote when the election 
comes,’ a woman remarked somewhat plaintively the other day. 
‘I’ve never yet bothered my head with politics, you see; and it 
ain’t likely, at my age, as I shall begin bothering it with them 
now. Oh! I'll vote right enough; I don’t a bit mind voting. 
Yes, I’ll certainly vote,’ she added, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘ if it’s aught like a decent day.’ 

‘What’s the use of voting? That’s what I should like to 
know,’ another woman remarked bitterly. ‘Things go on just 
the same whether one votes or not. Now, if voting would bring 
down the price of loaves, or keep rents from going up! No, I 
don’t think I shall vote at all. I may; one never knows till the 
day comes. Still I don’t much think I shall; I don’t see why I 
should. I voted last time, and much good it did.’ 

The woman voter is undoubtedly an unknown quantity in 
politics : no one can say with anything like certainty for what party 
the average woman voter will vote, and it is she who tells in 
elections. No one can say, indeed, whether the average woman 
who has a vote will or will not vote at all. For the average 
woman is, of course, a working-class woman, and the majority 
of working-class women are much less eager to vote now than 
they were in 1918; or so at least it seems tome. They don’t 
mind voting one bit ; and a fair number of them will undoubtedly 
vote, if enough pressure be brought to bear on them, and if it 
be ‘ aught like a decent day.’ Still one cannot go about among 
them, and talk things over with them, without knowing that very 
many of them have no great wish to vote; that they don’t 
really care a whit whether they vote or not. And, what is even 
more significant, they do not see much good in voting ; it really 
does not matter, they hold, whether they vote or not. 

Curiously enough, that feeling is much stronger in towns than 
in country districts, and is much more frequently met with there. 
At every turn in large towns one comes across working-class 
women who seem to have lost, of late, not only all pleasure in 
being able to vote, but also all faith in being able to do anything, 
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for good or for evil, by voting. And that not because they have 

' any leanings toward Bolshevism—the average English working 
woman has a wholesome horror of everything that smacks of 
Moscow—but because they have lost heart : they are tired, worn 
out ; and there is for them no haven of rest within sight. Many 
of them are passing through very hard times just now, it must not 
be forgotten. Life is for them even more of a fight than it was 
before the war ; and they have not the vigour now they had then. 
During the war they were living under a terrible strain, never 
knowing what a day might bring forth. Most of them were 
working beyond their strength ; and some, although not so many 
as one thought at the time, were indulging recklessly in pleasure. 
And now they are paying the penalty ; for excesses in work, as 
excesses in pleasure, tell on strength sooner or later. 

So far as things material go, war-days were fat kine days for 
them, of course : they had more money to spend than they had 
ever before dreamed of having ; and for that, too, they are now 
paying the penalty ; for plenty, when followed by want, makes 
want very hard to bear. And they spent all they had; for it 
never even occurred to them that lean kine follow fat. On the 
contrary, they had not a doubt in their minds but that, when the 
war was ended, better days still would come, days in which they 
would have within their grasp not only more and more money, but 
all the other good things of life. Little wonder, either, for they 
were told again and again that it would be thus, told by high 
authorities, too. And now, instead of better days, worse days are 
come : wages are falling, and wage-payers are hard to find, for 
there is not enough work to go round. Meanwhile a loaf of bread 
costs nearly twice as much as it cost before the war; coal, 
too, is terribly dear ; and rents in towns are higher than they have 
ever been since the world began. Only the other day, a poor 

j woman was called upon to pay a pound a week for three miserable 

little attics. Women tramp round with their children at their 
heels seeking in vain for a room, while their husbands tramp 
round seeking in vain for work. For thousands of working 
women life just now spells nothing but pinching and saving, on 
short commons all round, a fact in itself enough, surely, to explain 
why they don’t care a whit for voting. It would be unnatural, 
surely, did they care. 

It is not only among the needy that this feeling of indifference 
prevails : it prevails also, in a lesser degree, among working-class 
women of the fairly well-to-do class. Even among them the 
average woman voter does not seem to feel any special interest in 
the election that may be near at hand. To her it is undoubtedly 
a satisfaction to have a vote, a pleasure to know that she can vote 
if she wishes, especially if she has a daughter-in-law who is too 
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young to vote. And the chances are, she will vote, if she can with- 
out any great inconvenience. Still the satisfaction is not so keen 
as it was in 1918, nor is the pleasure ; and it is much more difficult 
now, than it was then, to bring home to her the fact that it is her 
duty to vote, even though voting entails trouble. ‘ What is the 
use of voting ? ’ is a question she is now very prone to ask ; just as 
she is very prone to argue that things go on just the same whether 
one votes or not. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that she is feeling a little 
hurt just now, more than a little disappointed, too; and is, 
therefore, inclined to take an unduly dark view of things in 
general. The right to vote, for which she clamoured perhaps, 
for which perhaps she even suffered, has not done what, when 
first it was hers, she had never a doubt but that it would do. 
The world is none the better, so far as she can see, for women’s 
votes : injustice and hardship seem to her every whit as rife now 
as they were when she was voteless; and there is even more 
unrest, and with it more suffering, now than there was then. 
Nor is that all: man is still the upper dog; for having a vote, 
she finds, has in no way changed her position with regard to her 
men-folk. And as she ponders on these things votes lose much 
of their value in her eyes. 

In towns, although at every turn one comes across women 
who are less eager to vote than they were in 1918, one also, of 
course, comes across women who are even more eager than 
they ever were before. It is, however, as a rule, among the 
women who cannot vote, who are under thirty, that the most 
eager of all would-be voters are to be found. As far as I can 
judge, the average urban working-class woman who can vote is, 
for the time being, by no means anxious to vote ; and, whether she 
votes or not will depend, in a very great measure, on the amount 
of pressure brought to bear on her. 

In many country districts, although of course by no means 
in all, things are somewhat different. There are a large number 
of villages where no pressure at all will be needed to induce the 
average working-class woman to vote. On the contrary, unless 
all the omens are at fault, she will not only vote, but will vote 
gladly, when the General Election comes. She is looking forward 
with pleasure, indeed, to its coming. 

Her life is still very dull, it must be remembered, although not 
so dull as it used to be. An election is, therefore, a welcome 
change : .it gives her something to think about, something to talk 
about, and brings her into touch, as it were, with what is going 
on in the outside world. And it is her wish now to be in touch 
with what is going on there ; she is not content now, as she was 
a few years ago, to be cut off from everything beyond her village. 
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For the war—the going of her men-folk to the war, their retwn 
or non-return from the war—has brought about an even greater 
change in her than in most women. It has roused her as she had 
never been roused before; has widened her sympathies, her 
interests, made quite a new woman of her, indeed, in some cases. 
And in many districts women’s institutes, dramatic clubs and 
other agencies are at work trying to carry on what the war began, 
trying to prevent what the war did from being undone. Even 
old village women are, many of them, more interested now than 
they ever were before in outside things, things new; and voting 
is for them still a very new thing. That in many villages the 
average working-woman voter will vote is, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion, I think. How she will vote is quite another question. 

‘Women’s political views defy classification,’ according to 
Mrs. Fisher ;} and she has certainly the right to speak on the 
subject with authority. As far as I can judge, however, in 
England, in towns and villages alike, the average working-class 
woman has no political views. ‘The average,’ I say advisedly ; 
and also ‘in England’; for in the working class, as in all other 
classes, there are, of course, many women who have very strong 
political views ; and I am by no means sure that, in Scotland and 
Wales, even the average working woman is without them. In 
England, however, the average working-class woman is certainly 
not interested in politics: they do not appeal to her; and she 
sees no reason why she should trouble her head with them. She 
knows nothing about them, in fact, and cares no more than she 
knows. Moreover, even the working-class women who are 
interested in politics are interested in them, as a rule, only in so 
far as they touch matters social. I know many such women who 
have strong views on the housing question, the drink question, 
unemployment and the ways of dealing with it, profiteers and the 
ways of dealing with them; but I never yet knew one who had 
any views at all on any question of foreign policy, excepting the 
hanging of Kaiser William. 

The average working-woman voter—and it is she, it must 
be remembered, who is the all-important woman voter—does not 
concern herself at all with the Irish question, unless, indeed, she 
has Irish blood in her veins. As to what the Entente is she has not 
a notion, while the chances are many to one that she has never 
even heard of the Washington Conference or of the League of 
Nations. If the Empire is mentioned to her, almost as likely as 
not her thoughts fly off straight tosome cinema. Liberal and Tory 
are all as one to her ; she does not care a whit whether the candi- 
date for whom she is asked to vote is a staunch Conservative, a 


1 An Unknown Quantity: the Woman as a Voter, by Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher, 
Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1922. 
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violent Radical, a Labourite, an Independent, or anything else, as 
long as he is not a Bolshevist. To a Bolshevist she will not 
wittingly give her vote ; for she prides herself now, and rightly, 
on knowing something of Bolshevist ways, and she disapproves of 
them root and branch. Barring the Bolshevist party—if there be 
such a party in England—every party seems to have a fairly 
even chance of securing her vote. Among working women, in 
fact—among most other women, too, I am inclined to think— 
when it comes to voting, it is, as one of them expressed it very 
neatly the other day, ‘A question not of politics, but of 
personalities.’ 
EpITH SELLERS. 
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CIVILISED WARFARE AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Tue phrase ‘civilised warfare’ is ordinarily used in connexion 
with those mitigations of the barbarities of war as are recognised 
among civilised nations. That the Germans were not civilised in 
this sense we know. 

But we must admit that they were fully alive from the 
first to another aspect of civilisation in war. They had contem- 
plated for years the possibility of a huge campaign in countries 
furnished with all the complex developments that modern civil 
engineering affords. They had prepared their national resources 
to this end, viz. :—that when the need should arise such develop- 
ments should be brought into line with other warlike preparations. 
To quote one example only, there appears to have been in the 
German Army, from the very first, an organised corps of geologists 
attached to each army, whose function it was to advise as to the 
sinking of wells, the positions for military mines, quarries for 
stone, and so on. 

In all this there is nothing but praise to offer. It is no new 
principle in war that the combatants should use to the best 
advantage every resource of a country, and should apply such 
resources with the utmost possible skill. Whether the local 
conditions involve certain advantages in the configuration of the 
ground, or as furnishing certain useful commodities, or producing 
certain crops, it is only sound military administration to take 
advantage of them to the fullest extent. Only military science, 
as represented at least in this country, had directed very scanty 
attention to the progress of the science of the civil engineer, 
and the intimate connexion between this science and field 
operations. 

How this happened to have been overlooked to so great an 
extent is beside our present purpose. It may be sufficient to say 
that when in 1914 the British Expeditionary Force took the field 
there was a staff of engineers (other than the officers of field units 
of R.E.) which could be counted on the fingers of one hand. At 
the end of the war the number was about 160. The increase 
indicates how fundamentally the problem changed under the 
stern experience of war. 
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It is true that a little preparatory work, mostly of a personal 
and non-official character, had been done. There were cordial 
professional relations between the Royal Engineers and the great 
civil engineering institutions; papers and lectures dealing with 
subjects of common interest had been read and discussed, and 
rivalries of a former era had largely disappeared. Young civil 
engineers were invited to accept commissions in the Special 
Reserve of R.E. and went for annual training to our military 
centres. All this did not amount to much, but it smoothed the 
way to greater things when the need arose. 

When the war broke out the civil engineering profession rose 
as one man. Applications came pouring in not only from home, 
the Colonies and Dominions, but from every part of the world 
where British brains and grit were working. Men threw up 
interesting and lucrative employment and worked their way to 
England, on the mere chance of getting to the front in some 
capacity where their special knowledge could be profitably utilised. 
The sole time of one officer at the War Office for many months 
was taken up with recording, interviewing, and examining such 
applicants, sorting them out into the various specialised branches 
on which they had experience. Obviously, in a campaign which 
was developing into many unexpected directions, there would 
be great opportunities for special experience of an engineering 
character. 

It would be impossible in a Review article to follow the 
various ways in which all the various branches of civil engineer- 
ing were thus developed in the Great War, but I think that a 
description of two of these, in very different theatres of war, may 
suffice to illustrate the view that the work of the civil engineer in 
modern warfare is of the greatest importance in operations. 

When the hostile armies in Flanders settled down to trench 
warfare in the winter of 1914 it became quickly evident that our 
engineering organisation was specially weak in mining. The only 
troops trained in this branch of warfare were the field companies 
of R.E., and they were already not only too few for the surface 
work demanded of them, but seriously depleted by heavy losses. 
Meantime the enemy had miners who speedily made their presence 
felt, and for a while had everything their own way. Thanks, 
however, to a well-known M.P. who at that time held a cavalry 
commission, ‘ tunnelling companies’ of miners were enlisted, the 
officers being civil mining engineers from every part of the globe, 
and the men miners from our mining districts. With the veriest 
rudiments of military training these were hurried over to the seat 
of war, and then began a series of operations unequalled in any 
previous campaign. Our men had to start with the disadvantage 
of being late in the field and with much to learn. They were 
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opposed by a skilful and determined enemy. Yet after about 
three years of this subterranean warfare they forced him to 
abandon the contest. 

It has been said that every soldier in our Army in France 
would take off his hat to ‘the Tunnellers.’ Their heroism was 
magnificent. Many of the other feats of our fighting services, in 
the Navy, the Army and Air Force, attest the virile vigour of our 
island race and arouse our thrilling admiration. But, though as 
a spectacular show the deeds of our soldiers above ground, our 
sailors on the stormy seas, and our airmen in the clouds, may 
appeal more to our imagination, it is thought that at least no less 
praise should be awarded to the men who worked in the bowels of 
the earth in cramped and fetid surroundings, always with death 
in its most ghastly forms—burial alive or suffocation—present 
with them. Let us remember this to the credit of our miners if 
we are disposed to blame them in the industrial disputes of peace. 
No finer tribute can be paid to them than the words of a special 
Order by the Commander-in-Chief: ‘Their fighting spirit and 
technical efficiency has enhanced the reputation of the whole 
Corps of Royal Engineers and of the Engineers of the Overseas 
Forces.’ 

The greatest feat by these troops was, of course, the explosion 
of the mines on the Messines Ridge on June 7, 1917. Work was 
begun on a definite plan some eighteen months previously and 


‘steadily developed, not without serious losses at times. In 


June 1916, for instance, the enemy fired a mine directly above one 
of our galleries, damaging 260 feet and entombing twelve men. 
The damaged work was restored after about a week’s work, and 
one miner brought out alive (what an experience he must have had 
during that week !). Just before the attack in 1917 it was known 
that the enemy was driving a gallery which must have cut ours 
if he had time to complete it, but as the date of meeting was 
calculated by our careful listeners to be after June 7, he was 
allowed to go on. 

There were nineteen mines fired simultaneously on that 
summer morning, the aggregate weight of high explosive used 
being some 930,000 Ibs. Such a charge is unique, not merely in 
military, but in civil experience. No one could even approxi- 
mately estimate the surface or underground effects of the earth- 
waves resulting. We heard subsequently that in Lille, about 
twelve miles off, people rushed into the streets expecting a second 
earthquake shock to follow. 

A recent writer has said, apropos of Marlborough and Tallard 
at Blenheim, that ‘in war the things that are seen count for less 
than the things that are not seen,’ and though we may apply this 


to the literal subterranean warfare in its unseen efficiency, we may 
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also take it, in the sense intended, for the moral ascendancy of 
our tunnellers. It was not alone their technical efficiency that 
made for victory—though without that efficiency the moral 
element would have been useless—but it was the spirit of the free 
nations, in this as in other forms of warfare, that was fighting the 
spirit of militarism. 

During 1916 it may be said that the tunnellers held the line 
of the First Army, for the infantry could not have held the 
important ground gained at Loos, with the Germans steadily 
mining underneath, unless our miners had been holding them, and, 
indeed, pushing them back. During that year our Army Com- 
manders utilised the new and somewhat unfamiliar fighting 
weapon in other ways besides actual mining. There were, for 
instance, the subways preparatory to the Vimy Ridge offensive. 
These were made from the reserve line to the assaulting trenches. 
They were twelve in number, varying in length from two furlongs 
to about a mile. They were 6} feet wide, 3 feet broad, and with 
at least 20 feet of head cover. Lighted throughout by electricity, 
they had enlarged chambers for assembly parties, dressing stations 
for wounded, etc., and numerous exits and entrances, the former 
made on the last night before the attack and connected with the 
advanced assaulting trenches. Tramways were laid in some of 
these subways, and signal cables passed through them. There 


the troops rested in safety and comparative comfort up to the 


time of attack. 

During the last months of the war the tunnelling com- 
panies did invaluable work in detecting and removing traps of 
various sorts left by the enemy. We had already had some 
experience of this, accentuated by very sad losses, in following 
up his retreat early in 1917. In the devastated areas evacuated 
there were occasionally innocent-looking dug-outs inviting occu- 
pation, ingenious and apparently harmless look-out posts, and 
sometimes houses, left standing in the general débris of villages. 
The more inviting these appeared the more dangerous we found 
them, and, as a result of many deplorable fatalities, orders were 
given that no such places should be occupied unless and until they 
had been examined and found harmless by expert mining officers. 
Then we were introduced to the delay-action fuse and other such 
devices. During our advance in 1918 about 14,000 traps of this sort 
and over 2000 tons of explosives were removed by our tunnellers. 
It is easy to record these figures, but who can adequately record 
the courage which sought out and neutralised the hidden dangers ? 
Where the slightest carelessness might lead to disaster and where 
every step had to be taken with the consciousness that even the 
utmost care might fail to avert explosion, the service was one 
which demanded no ordinary coolness. 
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Captured German documents established beyond doubt the 
fact that our technical work in mining, and in mine rescue work, 
listening, etc., soon became far superior to theirs, so that, although 
at first they had everything their own way, we not only caught 
them up but routed them on their own ground. It was found, 
too, that the dangerous tasks which our men took as all in the 
day’s work had, among the Germans, to be carried out by volun- 
teers, incited by the promises of Iron Crosses. Nor was there, on 
the part of the enemy, apparently, any attempt to organise the 
work of mine rescue. With us this was a very special feature of 
the operations, for in the first year of the mine warfare there were 
so many casualties from poisonous gases that the question of 
prevention and cure became a matter of great urgency. Four 
schools for instruction in the use of the special apparatus were 
started in the different armies, and there were numerous mine 
rescue stations in the trenches with ample supplies of what was 
needed, and with a certain number of trained rescue men, always 
on duty. After the explosion of a mine these men tested the 
galleries for the presence of the deadly gases by using canaries or 
white mice, animals which, as is well known, are sensitive to the 
presence of this poison. Among the vast miscellaneous assort- 
ment of engineer stores sent to the seat of war there had been 
included every conceivable class of material and machine, but, 
until mine rescue work became imperative, no live stock. Strictly 
speaking, this falls under the category of remounts, and should, 
according to regulations, be dealt with by the Director of that 
branch. There was, however, no expressed objection, though it 
may have shocked a War Office purist, to classify canaries as 
among R.E. stores. 

The listening work of the miners, a hazardous task, was done 
by specially trained men in advanced branch galleries. There, 
in absolute silence and with constant vigilance, the listener had 
to use special instruments and record results. This became 
specially necessary, and exciting, when our own mines had been 
charged and were ready for explosion on a date perhaps still 
distant. On one such occasion, when it was known that the 
Germans had approached our work so closely that only one foot 
of earth separated their gallery from ours, the critical position 
was guarded continuously for fourteen days by two officers, 
alternately relieving each other. The enemy were evidently 
quite unaware of the proximity of our work until our mine 
was fired. 

When, however, one is tempted to quote instances of cool 
or courageous work, the difficulty is to know where to stop, and 
considerations of space exercise a stern veto against such narra- 
tives. Enough, perhaps, has been said on this special branch of 
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civil engineering in war and its manifest advantage in offensive 
operations. I now turn to a very different series of opera- 
tions, also of vital importance, but only indirectly, to actual 
combat. 

The campaign in Mesopotamia, to which blessed country 
we now pass in thought, differed in almost every respect 
from that in France. The ultimate success of our operations 
was, in the opinion of nearly every one who was there, in a 
very large degree due to the efficiency of the Inland Water 
Transport. 

This was, even more than in the case of the Tunnellers, a 
civil engineering organisation. For with the former there was 
a nucleus of military engineers of the old Army, a mere sprinkling 
it is true, but still an appreciable connexion. The Inland Water 
Transport officers and men were universally drawn from civil 
life. They were nominally R.E.’s, but in this, as in many other 
cases, that corps could only provide such friendly help as was 
possible in organisation, but nothing worth mentioning in the 
way of technical experience. 

The first beginnings of this department were in Flanders in 
the first winter of the war, when the obvious advantages of the 
canal system of Northern France in supplementing other means 
of transport to our troops engaged in trench warfare became 
apparent. Barges were at first built in this country, under the 
normal R.E. works branch, to the designs of some nautical adviser 
of the Director of Transport. Gradually a separate organisation 
for this and other similar services was evolved, culminating in 
the building of a depét on a creek in Kent, in an out-of-the-way 
spot where no one would take much notice of it. This expanded 
in course of time to the huge new port of Richborough, with its 
cross-Channel ferry and depéts of materials. Meantime in France 
an organisation was growing whereby the canals were being utilised 
to supplement the railways and roads, and the docks at each 
Channel port were being rendered more and more capable of 
dealing with ships coming in and supplies going on. 

In Mesopotamia, however, the efforts of the military 
administration to utilise the waterways to the fullest extent 
possible had failed, and this was the more to be deplored, for 
in that country other avenues of transport did not exist. The 
Commission which examined and reported on the early failures 
in this theatre of war pointed out that, while river transport 
was a dominant factor in the movements of the expedition, 
there. was shortage of this from the first, and that it became 
morejand more serious as the distance from the base and the 
number of troops increased. Military operations in a campaign 
where time was of vital importance were delayed. The comfort 
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and feeding of the troops in a most trying climate was seriously 
affected, and there was great increase in suffering to the sick and 
wounded. The failure of General Townshend’s force to destroy 
the Turkish Army between Amara and Ctesiphon was directly 
attributed to this shortage of river transport, and this was the 
chief cause of the failure of the forces under Generals Aylmer 
and Gorringe to relieve Kut. 

The War Office took the matter in hand in 1916. By that 
time the Inland Water Transport organisation in France had 
been fully established, and with the experience there gained the 
Director of Transport sent out a capable staff of officers to deal 
with the subject in the East. What these officers achieved is 
recorded in a published book? giving a plain and simple account 
of great difficulties encountered, of indomitable perseverance, 
of wise organisation, and of sound technical skill. Some of the 
work is rather beyond the ordinary scope of the civil engineer, 
but all is closely allied to that profession, and the variety of 
engineering work that was carried to a successful issue was 
enormous. 

The rivers of Mesopotamia, in their long, tortuous course, 
traverse a country with very little fall towards the sea. The 
effect of this is that in most of the channels where the velocity 
of the current is low the solid matter in suspension in the rivers 
brought down from their mountainous sources tends to sink to 
the bottom and there form banks, bars and shoals which, in their 
turn, deflect the current into new channels. Thus the rivers 
are continually changing their beds. Such occurrences are usual 
in all large rivers, especially where there are no training works 
or other remedial measures. In civilised lands it is usual not 
only to establish some guiding arrangements for control over the 
navigable channels, but also to provide skilled pilots. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in Mesopotamia such control and 
pilotage did not exist and had to be organised. The rise and fall 
of the river at certain seasons, the depth of water over the shoals, 
the scour of the current in some places, the need for dredging in 
others—all these had to be studied scientifically and compre- 
hensively. A regular system of pilotage, of buoys and steering 
marks, of time tables for the various craft in their voyages up 
and down, had to be undertaken on a scale sufficient to guide 
with accuracy and regularity the calculations for supplies and 
the movements of troops. Before the regular system of buoys 
was started certain reaches of the Tigris were frequently congested 
with stranded vessels. Afterwards, in 1917 and 1918, the river 


1 The Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia, by Lieut.-Colonel L. J. Hall, 
O.B.E., R.E., under the directions of Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes, C.S.L, 
C.M.G. 
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transport proceeded with perfect regularity and without any 
delay due to grounding. All this charting and buoying was in 
itself a work of great labour. 

Difficulty arose in obtaining from India crews to navigate 
the various vessels. Arrangements were therefore made to 
obtain seafaring men from the West Indies and from West Africa. 
For labour on shore an Egyptian Labour Corps was raised, and 
large numbers of men were also brought from China. Lord 
Beaconsfield once described the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-68 
as ‘the march of the soldiers of Europe, accompanied by the 
elephants of Asia, over the highlands of Africa.’ What a wealth 
of picturesque language might he not have employed if he had 
had to deal with the gathering of the nations in the cradle of the 
race in Babylonia! The variety of languages spoken there 
could surely not have been exceeded even when the Tower of 
Babel was found to be an engineering fiasco. 

The river fleet which was at first at the disposal of the I.W.T., 
handed over to them by the Indian Marine, amounted to 138 
self-propelled vessels, ninety-five motor boats, and 134 barges. 
The fleet at the close of hostilities comprised 446 self-propelled 
vessels, 414 motor boats, and 774 barges, of a total value of 
about £9,000,000. The personnel then amounted to 804 officers 
and some 45,000 other ranks, of whom over 40,000 were of some 
Eastern race. These figures give some idea of the scale on which 
operations were carried out. 

At Basra, where in pre-war days vessels had to anchor in 
midstream and send their cargoes ashore in native boats, there 
had been, prior to the arrival of the I.W.T., strenuous efforts 
made by the overworked Director of Works to provide some 
wharfage and dock accommodation. But, apart from the fact 
that this was only one out of many dissimilar services which that 
officer had to undertake (and it is sad to relate that he succumbed 
to overwork), the scale on which the docks, etc., were supplied 
was quite inadequate. When the I.W.T. arrived on the scene 
they had to plan every need on a comprehensive scale, including 
wharves, docks, erecting yards, repairing basins, extensive store 
accommodation, housing for the numerous personnel of different 
races and different habits of life, and many other miscellaneous 
works. The I.W.T. was self-contained in practically every 
branch of civil engineering. It built its own offices and dwelling- 
houses, workshops, bridges, jetties and landing stages. It had 
its own oil tanks and pumping installations, and its ships and 
barges were built on the spot. It reclaimed land and controlled 
the rivers. Some of this work, no doubt, pertained to other 
departments, but these already had their hands full, and could 
not give instant and individual attention to the demands of one 
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of the many claimants to their service. By having a self-contained 
directorate the I.W.T. were able to concentrate their energies 
on any work which their Director needed, and as they contained 
in their own staff men of every variety of civil engineering 
experience, they could always produce the talent and technical 
knowledge required for the tasks before them. 

Everywhere within the limits of the operations of the Army 
in Mesopotamia they carried out works of greater or less magni- 
tude. From Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, to Hit, on the 
Euphrates, Tekrit, on the Tigris, and Khanikin, on the borders 
of Persia (north-east of Baghdad), these activities proceeded. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these works was the bridge 
(called after the late Sir Stanley Maude) over the Tigris at 
Baghdad. This floating bridge, of 1260 feet in length and adapted 
to a rise and fall in the river of 22 feet, was completed in four 
months, from material available in the country. It was calculated 
to take the heaviest road vehicles, and did, as a matter of fact, on 
the opening day, take a battery of 18-pounders crossing it at full 
gallop. 

When it is remembered that all these works were carried out 
in a land with few natural resources, few civilised appliances, 
meagre supplies of labour and a very trying climate, one’s 
admiration of the skill and efficiency of the department increases. 
No technical knowledge is necessary to realise how intensely 
difficult the circumstances were and how they testify to the 
skill and energy which produced such excellent results. 

The department, in fact, seems to have taken in hand any 
and everything connected, however remotely, with the use of 
water for the service of man in general, and the Army in particular. 
Not only did it use the river for floating craft, with increased 
efficiency of supply and punctual adherence to scheduled times, 
not only did it restrict the flow of the Tigris to channels well 
mapped and defined, but it took in hand the irrigation of the 
surrounding, most fertile, country, and thereby helped to feed 
the horde of men and animals which the war had poured into a 
barren land. Later on a special irrigation branch was formed 
from India, where, of course, experts in that particular branch 
of engineering abound. Food from the land, however, was not 
the only outlet of supply which the I.W.T. developed. The fish 
of the sea also furnished a harvest. The Persian Gulf fisheries 
are, perhaps, more associated in our minds with pearls than with 
fish, and the problems of catching these have not, perhaps, been 
the subject of much scientific inquiry. But when we are told 
that in three months the I.W.T. caught (without trawling), 
cleaned, packed in ice and despatched to Basra from the 
Gulf no less than 133 tons of fish for the use of the troops, 
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we realise that the possibilities of fishing in that sea are 
considerable. 

Such, then, in brief and inadequate outlines, was the work 
of this remarkable organisation in Mesopotamia. No doubt it 
has left a permanent stamp upon the progress of civilisation 
in the new country of Irak. But its value in connexion with 
warlike operations in the campaigns of 1916-18 was unquestionable ; 
indeed, without some such organisation, working smoothly and 
efficiently, the endurance and valour of our soldiers, the skill of 
our generals, would have been unavailing. 

It would be easy, if space admitted, to quote many other 
examples of civil engineering in which the experience of peace 
has proved of the greatest value in war. The two instances above 
quoted have been chosen because of their dissimilarity, and 
because they each show how in a war of nations the best civil 
experience, and not the comparatively small military practice 
of engineering, is essential. Military mining had been part of 
our engineer training, and had been practised in our small wars, 
but when the whole strength of the nations was being put forth 
this was not sufficient, and the civil mining engineer, accustomed 
to do things on a large scale, had to come in. So, also, river 
transport had been used in some of our small wars (e.g., China, 
1900), but the men who carried out the work on such occasions 
were the veriest amateurs compared to the masters of craft who 
took the matter in hand in 1916. 

In the whole area occupied by our armies in France, comprised 
between the fighting line in Flanders and Artois and the English 
Channel, there was, during the whole war, vast constructional 
activity—roads, railways, waterworks, defences of various kinds, 
accommodation for troops and stores, hospitals for the sick and 
wounded, remount depéts and veterinary establishments, schools 
of instruction, workshops and factories, laundries and rest camps. 
Close to the fighting zone much of this work, being of a defensive 
character, was supervised mainly by military engineers, but as 
one got further away from the fighting area, it became more of a 
purely civil character. Although it is difficult to draw any line 
of demarcation between the work of the military and the civil 
engineers, it is absolutely true that without the aid of the great 
civil engineering profession the work of the war could not possibly 
have gone on. In saying this, the writer does not in the least 
disparage the splendid work of his old corps, the Royal Engineers, 
whose reputation, brilliant in the past, has now shone more brightly 
than ever, thanks to many triumphs of constructional work as 
well as to deeds of the noblest valour. Yet it would be monstrous 
to claim credit for work done by their brethren in civil life who 
came to their assistance at the time of national need. The 
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training and experience of R.E. officers, though no doubt suscep- 
tible of improvement, has proved to be amply justified by results 
in the ordinary campaigns in which our national forces are engaged. 
But when war on a national scale has to be waged the best experi- 
ence and special talent of the country, obviously to be found in 
the civil branches of the profession, are necessary. These proved 
to be national assets of inestimable value. The profession of a 
civil engineer has in any case much in common with that of a 
soldier, it has to deal with the adaptation of means to an end, with 
the management and control of men, with the supply of materials, 
with unforeseen risks and with the elements of danger. A man 
trained to consider these things in peace may be said to have a 
mind ready for the problems of war. Such was Sir John Monash, 
an Australian civil engineer, who commanded the Australian 
Corps. Such was the late Major-General Sir R. H. Davies, who, 
originally a civil engineer in New Zealand, afterwards commanded 
the New Zealanders in South Africa and the 5th Brigade of the 
Expeditionary Force in 1914. 

It should be possible in peace to arrange with the heads of the 
great engineering institutions for experts in many special branches 
to be available and be organised in a nucleus formation for use in 
a national emergency. This was indeed done in connexion with 
our home railways, and the smooth and efficient way in which, 
on the outbreak of war in 1914, the civil railway administration 
undertook the vast movements of troops and stores, is the proof 
of the value of such a peace arrangement. We require something 
of the same in other branches of civil engineering, equally, though 
not quite so obviously, necessary. 

That the Civil Engineers of the country did their part manfully 
is shown by the following figures :—Of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers alone, 3127 members and students were mobilised, 
of whom 323 were killed or died of wounds, and 393 received 
decorations (one V.C.). 

Similar figures could be quoted of other institutions, and as 
regards one of these (the Institute of Mining Engineers) about 
5 per cent. of the total membership, which, of course, includes 
many far beyond military age, laid down their lives. 

Not many months ago a dinner was given at Chatham by 
the officers of the R.E. to representatives of all the great civil 
engineering institutions, in order to express the cordial thanks of 
the military engineers of our country to their brethren in civil life 
for the splendid assistance they had given and the notable services 
they had rendered during the Great War. Inthe mess-room where 
the banquet was held there are many memorials of a splendid his- 
tory. On the walls there are portraits, among others, of military 
engineers who carried out great operations such as the defence of 
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Gibraltar in 1782, the lines of Torres Vedras and the sieges in 
Spain, the attack on Sevastopol and the capture of Delhi, and 
many others. Varied as these operations were, they had this in 
common—the men who carried them out made every possible 
use of local resources and utilised as fully as possible any civilian 
talent that might be available. In the Great War, which in its 
magnitude eclipsed all the other operations put together, and in 
which the entire resources of the country were made available, the 
talent of the civil engineering profession was utilised to the fullest 
extent, albeit we had not carefully foreseen the need nor estimated 
its value. Civil engineering is, said the speaker who replied to the 
toast of the evening, a young profession, only a century or two old 
at most. Military engineers have been associated with war ever 
since wars began. But now in the matter of national defence both 
have learnt to stand shoulder to shoulder, and the civil engineer 
has won the right to recognition in national conflict not by the 
arts of advertisement but by great deeds worthily performed. 


GrorGce K. Scorr MonoriEFr. 
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A NEW DISEASE IN ARCHITECTURE 


“In the proposed re-erection of the north colonnade of the 
Parthenon, a compound of limestone and cement is to be substituted 
for the missing blocks of marble.” (Reuter’s message in The Times 
of January 17, 1922.) 


A LINE can be divided into two parts in a great many ways; one 
way is known as the Golden Section. Euclid gave several 
methods by which the Golden Section could be obtained. My 
readers can easily do it for themselves. If AB is the line to be 
thus divided, draw BC at right angles to AB and exactly half its 
length. Complete the right-angled triangle by joining AC. 
With C as centre and CB as distance, describe a circle cutting 
AC at G; with A as centre and AG as distance, describe a circle 
cutting the line AB at D_ This point D gives you the Golden 
Section. In measurements, BD is ‘381966, etc., and DA is 
618033, etc., when AB is unity. 

In the Daily Telegraph for January 21, 1911, Mr. William 
Schooling (as he then was) mentioned a ‘ very wonderful number 
which may be called by the Greek letter Phi, of which nobody 
has heard much as yet, but of which, perhaps, a great deal is 
likely to be heard in course of time. Among other things, it may 
explain to architects and sculptors and painters, and to everybody 
interested in their work, the true law which underlies beauty of 
form.’ Mr. Mark Barr chose the name for Phi (1-618033, etc.) 
which was first briefly described in the Field for December 14, 
IgI2; and to that description I shall have to return later on. 
But I wish at once to emphasise Mr. Schooling’s suggestive 
phrase about a number being applied to architecture, and to 
point out that the use of the Golden Section (which may be 
called the origin of Phi) has apparently burst out into a sudden 
and devastating disease which shows no signs of stopping, and 
has reached its culminating point (for the present) in two very 
large and profusely illustrated volumes: ‘‘‘ Ad Quadratum:” A 
Study of the Geometrical Bases of Classic and Medieval Religious 
Architecture. By Fredrik Macody Lund. Printed by order of 
the Norwegian Parliament.’ 
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The articles I mentioned in the Field for 1912 were republished 
in revised and greatly improved form in The Curves of Life 
in 1914, and the author records that just as he was reading his 
proofs he was sent a book called Nature’s Harmonic Unity: A 
Treatise on its Relation to Proportional Form, written by Samuel 
Colman, edited by C. Arthur Coan. The preface of this latter 
work is dated December, rg1I, and it enlarges on the marvels of 
the Golden Section, another name for which is the Extreme and 
Mean Proportion, for if you speak in terms of the line AB, the 
smaller part (BD) is to the larger part (DA) as this larger part is 
to the whole. The authors of Nature’ss Harmonic Unity pro- 
ceeded to find the Golden Section all over architecture and 
Nature, and gave drawings of buildings and shells almost obscured 
by a network of geometry. They tried, in fact, to prove too 
much by going very much further than Zeising or Fechner had 
already gone in the same direction. 

We shall see that nearly everyone who makes for himself the 
fresh discovery of this very ancient and simple proportion invari- 
ably thinks that he has hit on the key to every mystery. He 
talks of it as if nobody else had ever analysed it before. He uses 
it as if it had never occurred to anybody else to apply a very 
simple set of mathematical relationships to various well-known 
buildings. If they will not fit, he says it is the fault of the 
buildings, and not of his application of an arbitrary measure ; 
as if the buildings were made for measurement and not for our 
delight! ‘ Disease’ I have called this growing tendency, and 
my readers will agree with me, I am sure, before I have gone 
much further. For the Golden Section is not merely as old as 
the sixteenth century: it is older than the thirteenth century 
Fibonacci series (I, I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89, etc.) ; it is 
older than Pythagoras or the most ancient Greeks ; it was used 
in the construction of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, built, I am 
told, about 4700 B.c., and therefore it is older still. Remember, 
I am considering it for the present simply as the special division 
of a line into two parts, with the very obvious geometrical corol- 
laries which follow from that division. It is thus that Messrs. 
Colman and Coan considered it. It is thus that Dr. Lund con- 
siders it in Ad Quadratum. It is thus (to take an instance between 
the two) that the peculiarly aggravating Mr. Jay Hambidge 
considered it, and no doubt continues so to do. 

Mr. Hambidge has an especially virulent form of the disease. 
He applies the ancient proportion, with its simple geometrical 
derivatives, to questions of area (as distinct from line and measure- 
ment) ; and in the first number of the first volume of his monthly 
magazine, The Diagonal (November 1919, Yale University Press), 
we actually read, concerning one of these areas, that ‘ this root- 
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five rectangle is the basic shape of vegetable and animal architec- 
ture, and is the form which has solved the mystery of the perfection 
of classical Greek art’ (p. 15). The italics express my own 
continuing surprise. He took the poor old Parthenon (they all 
do!) and drew the usual mazes of geometry all over it, and 
claimed that by his formula he had solved the mystery of its 
perfection ; as if the precise measurements of the Parthenon had 
not been perfectly well known for seventy years, and as if every 
one of the scholars who had studied them so often would not have 
instantly detected such obvious elements of schoolroom Euclid had 
they existed! There was Francis Cranmer Penrose (1851) ; there 
was T. L. Donaldson ; there was D. R. Hay (1852) ; there were 
Pennithorne, Goodyear, Perring : I could find a dozen more. The 
elements are not there to see, and that is the fact of the matter. 

I have often been anxious to ask Mr. Hambidge to let us all 
know, in The Times or where he pleases, why he has never (to my 
knowledge) used the number 2,784 in his calculations, or, if I 
have overlooked it, why he has used it. No one with any preten- 
sions to be an authority on the forms of beauty could very well 
neglect these magic figures, for, with the addition of the equally 
mystic word ‘ Gerrard,’ they provide the telephone number of the 
Gaiety Theatre (stage-door) ; and they are as much a key to the 
mystery of Greek art as any one of Mr. Hambidge’s rectangles. 
But I must not be frivolous in approaching Dr. Lund, the latest 
and most industrious of this happy band, for they are not only 
contented, but happy ; and one reason why I think some remedy 
should be found for them is that they begin to grow tedious, if 
not dangerous, to others. So contagious are the materialistic 
obsessions of their physical tests that they will no doubt soon 
insist on our discovering the quality of a Greek coin by biting it. 
Their disease is not merely spreading. It becomes expensive, 
much more expensive—‘ complete in two volumes, price {£5 
nett,’ and in four languages. 

According to Dr. Lund, the Greek temple being ‘ the material 
image of the mystery of existence,’ was given its proportions 
‘according to an irrational measure, in an ascending, harmonic, 
geometrical progression, as appears in the Pentagram, which for 
the Pythagoreans was the symbol of the harmonious system in the 
Cosmos, the masterpiece of the universe.’ There is an attitude of 
mind here which reminds me at once of the late Dr. J. Bell 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., an amazingly industrious worker, whose 
collection of facts is of permanent and valuable interest. But he 
marshalled and stated them ‘in support of a First Cause and 
Design’ with the object of proving the existence of ‘ design, 
order and purpose in the inorganic and organic systems.’ In 
asking us to believe that these facts ‘ can only be explained by the 
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existence of an intelligent Creator, Designer, and Upholder,’ he 
urges that ‘ this, on the whole, is the most comforting and sensible 
view to take of creation, as it guarantees to plants and animals a 
home, food, and constant supervision, and to man security both 
as regards the here and the hereafter’ (Design in Nature, three 
volumes). This, it seems to me, involves a certain forcing of inter- 
pretations from his own mind into that of the innocent phenomena 
he examines, which results in his seeing mathematical formations 
where they do not really exist ; but, at any rate, he did not go 
farther and apply his formulas to architecture. 

Mr. Samuel Colman, however, never sufficiently restrained by 
the disciplined mathematics of his editor, Mr. C. Arthur Coan, 
after announcing that Nature continually employs the Pentagon, 
Hexagon, and Octagon in conjunction, gives this as the reason why 
‘the great architects of antiquity selected these polygons as 


‘fundamental elements in the composition of their temples, 


churches, and other buildings ; but more than all else they pro- 
claim that ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law,”’ revealing in a large measure 
the hand of Divinity.’ Dr. Lund is in much the same way con- 
vinced that he has rediscovered a Divine mystery, and that his 
revelation of its forgotten rules ‘ will have a fertilising influence 
upon the science of building as a whole.’ So in Vol. I., Chapter 
VIII., p. 129, he begins his own sonorous and extended pzan on 
the same extremely antiquated Golden Section (continued to 
p. 197). He disclaims, like all his predecessors, any knowledge 
of the work of anybody else on his pet subject. And it is perfectly 
obvious that, each and all, they come upon this Section as a 
fascinating novelty and instantly proceed, with the utmost 
sincerity and ingenuousness, to apply it, as their own discovery, 
to every difficulty that has baffled every previous inquirer. 
Dr. Lund’s particular symptoms of the disease are the Square and 
the Pentagon, just as Mr. Hambidge’s were rectangles. Dr. Lund 
laboriously reproduces all that is known (or at least I suppose 
there was no room for more) about the Section, and its application 
through the Pentagon and the Square to classical architecture. 
He shows its multiform existence (by the usual geometrical 
tracings over the plan) in the Temple of Concordia at Girgenti (the 
ancient Acragas), and analyses this at great length, having been 
led to do so by the statement of the famous mathematician, Jules 
Tannery, that this temple’s ‘length is equal to accurately four 
times the side of a decagon inscribed in a circle the radius of 
which is equal to the width of the temple’s front.’ Readers of 
The Curves of Life will be reminded by this sentence of the fact 
therein recorded (a well-known fact) that ‘ if the side of a decagon 
is unity the radius of the circumscribed circle is Phi.’ Dr. Lund, 
therefore, gets a good start at once. He does not spare the 
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Parthenon, of course. He proceeds gaily on to the great French 
cathedrals. He ends with the cathedral of Nidaros, or Trondjehm, 
with the reconstruction of which every English reader will be in 
full sympathy. It is with Dr. Lund’s methods that I disagree, 
for the same reason as I object to those of his predecessors. _ 
The translation of Dr. Lund’s work must have been extra- 
ordinarily difficult. His letters and figures are occasionally (and 
admittedly) misprinted. So I will not press him upon any 
points of mere accuracy ; and if he will allow it, I should like to 
praise him very heartily for his undefeated enthusiasm and 
industry. But I cannot accept his theory. _ The constant cata- 
strophe of the Patent Office is the appearance of admirable 
inventions by new and ardent discoverers who never realise that 
other people found out the same things long ago. It looks as 
if the Golden Measure was on its way to originating a tragedy of 
a similar kind ; and I must here interpolate the true method by 
which, this Measure can be of some use to-day. 
In the Field for December 14, 1912, and more completely 
in The Curves of Life, 1914, it was demonstrated, with the 
help of Mr. Mark Barr and others, that the numbers of the 
Golden Section, namely, -381966 and -618034 (I give only six 
decimal places), did not merely represent the division of a line 
(unity), but were two terms of an infinite series in which the 
Golden Ratio held to the end, and each term of which was obtained 
by adding the two previous terms together. The first term was 
unity ; the second term (called Phi) was 1-618034; the third 
was 2:618034, and so onwards, the values of the ratio being 
(1 + /5) + 20r(1—W/5) +2. The thirteenth century Fibonacci 
series (I, I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, etc.) is a similar series. It was 
used long ago by Mr. Church, the distinguished Oxford botanist, 
in his brilliant investigation of the arrangement of a sunflower’s 
seeds. All such two-step additive series have by Mr. Mark Barr 
been generalised as a, b,a + b,a + 2b, 2a + 36, 3a + 50, 5a + 8b, 
etc., a statement which indicates the curious significance of the 
Fibonacci numbers. The two Phi values (rt + 4/5) + 2 and 


(1 — 5) + 2 are, it was shown, the two roots of the quadratic 
equation which states the conditions of any: two-step additive 
series, namely: x" = x"~1 + x"-2. The higher numbers of the 
Fibonacci series approximate more and more closely to the ratio 
I to 1-618034, but never reach it. In fact, the Phi ratio is the 
ideal which all additive series of the Fibonacci type tend to 
reach, but never attain; and the Phi series is the only series 
which can be formed either by addition, as above, or by taking 
successive powers of Phi, as in the usual geometrical progression. 

But mathematics are not an end in themselves, as Mr. 
Hambidge and his friends seem to think when they read into 
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architectural phenomena the exuberant geometry buzzing in 
their own heads. Mathematics provide a very delicate instru- 
ment by means of which the human mind can face any investi- 
gation ; but, as Mr. A. B. Walkley pointed out in The Times (see 
Pastiche and Prejudice, page 192), ‘whatever rectangles Mr. 
Hambidge may discover in Greek works of art, he will not thereby 
have revealed the secret of Greek art. For rectangles are physical 
facts (when theyare not mere abstractions) and art is not a physical 
fact, but a spiritual activity. It is in the mind of the artist, it is his 
vision, the expression of his intuition, and beauty is only another 
name for perfect expression.’ It may also be true that there is 
no phenomenon within our knowledge which could not be described 
by some more or less complicated mathematical formulas, if we 
were good enough to frame them. But the excessively delicate 
phenomena of beauty can never be either defined or reproduced by 
such ancient and childlike simplicities as the Golden Measure, 
the Root-five Rectangle, or the Square ; and life is no more sus- 
ceptible of simple measurement than beauty is. One of the chief 
characteristics of living things in Nature is that they are indi- 
vidual and differ from standard, and one of the strongest appeals 
which beauty makes to us in art is that it is full of delicate 
divergences from any simple mathematical formula. Mr. Colman, 
Mr. Jay Hambidge, and Dr. Lund say that beauty (and life) 
are suspectible of exact (and very simple) measurements, and 
that these measurements provide a key to the mystery of each ; 
they assert that the secret of producing beauty is the obedience 
to simple and exact proportions, exact rectangles, exact pentagons 
or squares. I say they are entirely wrong in theory, and that they 
have failed to prove any facts on which that theory can be based. 
I say that the exactly mathematical Pyramid is a mere triangular 
mass of stones, whereas in the beautiful Parthenon there is not a 
single simple and exact measurement to be found ; it is as full 
of variations as a live flower or a shell is full of delicate divergences 
from dull or dead exactitude. 

The sole use of the Golden Measure in either category is that 
it has been shown to provide the key ratio of many series visible 
in natural arrangements ; and it therefore gives us a new standard 
which we can apply to beautiful buildings or to lovely shells, and 
natural growths. It would be useless to have so rough a standard 
as the Fibonacci series, divergences from which might be so large 
as to imply very little meaning. It is only when a standard is 
sufficiently delicate to detect the invaluable variations, which 
are invariably small, that such a standard is of any real use. 
Nature and art are not ‘ mathematical.’ But mathematics can 
provide us (as in the Phi series) with an instrument by which to 
appreciate those variations from obvious rule and natural rhythm 
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which in one set of conditions seem to accompany the phenomena 
of life in nature, and in another set seem to enter into our 
appreciation of beauty in art. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there are no simple and exact 
measurements in the Parthenon whatever, for it contains some- 
thing far more delicate than a number of agreements with a simple 
formula; it exhibits constant differences from rectilinear or 
angular exactitude, partly owing to the curves introduced for 
definite optical reasons, partly owing to some even more subtle 
understanding of the value of a slight divergence from ‘ expected * 
measurements. If the new Phi proportion has sometimes been 
nearly exactly realised in the works of such wonderful artists as 
Pheidias, that is because it expresses certain natural rhythms. 
which the greatest of the creators have almost always uncon- 
sciously and instinctively appreciated. But it is utterly impossible 
to use either the Phi proportion or any other simple formula as 
a rule of thumb by which beautiful forms can be created. 

Let us remember this when we read (Times, January 17 and 
18, 1922) that the north colonnade of the Parthenon is about. 
to be ‘restored.’ The disciples of Mr. Hambidge and Dr. Lund 
have their formulas all ready for the rebuilding of that temple of 
Athena which was the reflection, as it is still the revelation, of the 
age of Pericles. Chimera bombinantes in vacuo; it may be 
thought that they can never ‘ drag Diana from her car or drive the 
Hamadryad from the wood.’ But give them just one chance, and 


-they will rule their preposterous pentagons and squares all round 


the ruined shrine no longer guarded by the virgin goddess. 
Although no longer in the city of the violet crown dwell fellow- 
countrymen or friends of Pheidias, some fragments of the imperish- 
able beauty he created still remain. That world-wide heritage it 
is our spiritual birthright to protect. It can never be ‘ restored,’ 
nor can our day repeat it, for its ‘secret’ is the golden spell of 
old Egean sunsets on forgotten seas. Let us at least be very sure 
that no one shall be permitted to deface it with unabashed and 
platitudinous rectangles. 

The effort to find a formula in ancient architecture is almost 
as exasperating as the search for ciphers in the plays of Shake- 
speare, or the recent craze for hidden rhymes and mysteries in 
the hexameters of Homer or of Virgil. If the Greeks had used 
mathematics, they would have used—and they knew—far more 
difficult forms than those put forward by Mr. Hambidge or 
Dr. Lund, who do not seem to appreciate how far the Greeks had 
really gone. The actual records of Greek mathematics begin with 
Thales, who preserved practically all that was useful in Egyptian 
knowledge of that kind. The developments of Pythagorean 
mathematics are described by Nicomachus, Iamblichus, and 
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Theon of Smyrna. One of these developments explained the 
construction of a regular pentagon, involving the cutting of a 
straight line in the Golden Section (Euclid, II., rr, and VI., 30), 
-which is a particular case of the method known as the application 
of areas. An earnest student of the name of Pappus, in the third 
century A.D., made a great ‘collection’ which included almost 
‘as much Greek mathematics as can ever be discovered in- the 
originals. From these and similar authorities we may realise that 
in about 350 years (a period including the date of the Parthenon) 
the Greeks began geometry and brought it up to a point equivalent 
to the integral calculus. If only Mr. Hambidge and Dr. Lund 
would go to Athens and visit the Parthenon themselves, or if they 
would study the original Greek texts, they might not make such 
glib assertions about either. One proof that the builders of the 
Parthenon (who knew the theory of optics) cared nothing whatever 
for such simple mathematics as the Golden Section is to be found 
in the whole lay-out and ground-plan of the Acropolis, on which 
the various buildings are placed (no doubt intentionally in some 


cases) without the least regard for axial lines or rectangular 


measurements of any sort. 

Even more striking is the fact that neither Mr. Hambidge nor 
Dr. Lund seems to take proper account of the curves and deliberate 
asymmetries introduced by the designer of the Parthenon because 
he understood that this great creation was to be looked at by 
human eyes, with all the imperfection of those human organs. 
He deliberately chose the finest marble in the world. The cutting 


of it (I speak not of sculpture, but of construction) was so delicately 


exact that many of the drums of the columns and joints of the 
steps have ‘ grown together.’ Every tiny curve and angle in the 
‘whole was accurately made as its designer wished it, and there is 
as little room for argument about ‘ unintentional error ’ as there 
was, when Penrose measured it, for the ‘ natural decay of ancient 
buildings.’ The architect of the Parthenon knew enough of 
optical theory to be aware that if the lines of his huge steps had 
been mathematically straight, they would have ‘ looked ’ as if they 
sagged in the middle. He knew that if his fluted pillars had been 
accurate cylinders, they wouid have ‘ looked ’ too weak to hold the 
weight above. So he curved his steps upwards in the middle, and 
he gave entasis to his swelling columns. Neither of these additions 
can be called essential to the strength of the construction ; neither 
of them can (to my knowledge) be found in the paraphernalia of 
Mr. Hambidge or of Dr. Lund. Yet these two gentlemen calmly 
announce that their formulas will solve the secrets of the beauty 
of the Parthenon. They do not apparently know (and one of my 
chief criticisms is that they neglect the bearing of so much previous 
work) that an attempt has already been made to reproduce a Greek 
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temple by the kind of mathematics they recommend. The 
Madeleine in Paris was built by enlarging the plan for the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes. Not only did the modern architect apparently 
.forget that proportions fit for a small building on a certain site 
could not be successfully reproduced on a much larger scale for a 
different site, but he also entirely neglected those optical refine- 
ments which are the chief source of the satisfaction given us by the 
sight of a great Greek design. So he entirely failed. And all the 
formulas of Mr. Hambidge or of Dr. Lund would fail, when put to 
a practical test, by reason of similar omissions. 

Not only does the Madeleine remain as a terrifying example of 
such architecture as Mr. Hambidge seems to recommend, but 
Vitruvius stands out as an even more vivid warning against 
taking standards for architecture from the human body or from 
mathematics. Vitruvius, who flourished under Cesar and 
Augustus, was one of the worst architects ever known, and his ten 
books are almost the worst written in the long succession which 
ends (for the present) in Dr. Lund. The first edition was pub- 
lished in Italy in 1489, and it was first translated for French 
readers in 1547 by Jean Martin, with illustrations and an introduc- 
tion by Jean Goujon. Between those dates more harm had been 
done by his slipshod statements about ‘ proportions ’ and ‘ perfect 
numbers ’ than it is possible to calculate. His idea was merely to 
give a few so-called ‘ rules ’ to Roman architects in their practical 
task of ‘ reproducing ’ Greek architecture. Since Vitruvius failed 
in guessing the Greek ‘ secret ’ just as hopelessly as Mr. Hambidge, 
the results of his becoming fashionable in ancient Rome and in 
Renaissance Italy and France can be more easily imagined than 
described. It is no exaggerated prudishness which prompts me 
to warn a public even more careless than any of its predecessors in 
the Christian era against the danger of precisely similar errors 
reappearing under the guise of new discoveries by modern writers. 
Dr. Lund is no nearer the chimerical formula for the Parthenon 
than was Vitruvius, and he claims a far wider application for it, 
besides enjoying an infinitely larger circulation for his heresies. 

Even more unfounded is Dr. Lund’s suggestion that the 
Parthenon builders were prevented by some mystic priestcraft 
from revealing any methods they employed, for the fact is that 
the Greeks had no priestly government, in that sense, whatever. 
Their recognised mysteries, like those of Eleusis, had nothing to do 
with architecture at all. It is also a palpable error to say that the 
cathedral builders inherited anything from the artists of the 
Parthenon. The French Gothic style was developed from the 
Norman because it became necessary to vault over an oblong space 
with pointed arches instead of a square space with round arches. 
The French Gothic system of thrust and balance, inspired by the 
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same emotional activity it arouses, was as far removed as possible 
from the weighted system of the Greek lintel, which is the essence 
of a perfect and impersonal serenity. Dr. Lund is even more 
misguided in his theory that Greece handed on any architectural 
ideas of any sort to those who made the plans for Chartres or 
Amiens. Even in Provence, where Hellenistic buildings as 
beautiful as any in Italy were before the eyes of the cathedral 
builders, the architects of St. Gilles or St. Trophime and the 
rest took nothing structural or mathematical, priestly or other- 
wise, from the Greek temples, theatres and monuments at their 
very gates. These ancient buildings, in most cases, still exist, and 
I recommend Dr. Lund to compare them with the Parthenon and 
to satisfy himself that even if the Provencal Hellenists were 
still able to reproduce something of the spirit of the great designs 
of classical antiquity, they handed on nothing to the cathedral 
builders of a later date on the same soil. 

Not only have we the Provencal churches to set against 
Dr. Lund’s assertion that Gothic builders took their formulas 
from the ancient Greeks. There is a manuscript of thirty-three 
leaves in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (S. G. Latin, I., 104) 
which came from the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. It was 
written and profusely illustrated by Wilars de Honecourt, who 
was making sketches for his design of Cambrai Cathedral in 
1243, and visited Rheims for that purpose. He had also travelled 
to Laon, Chartres, Meaux, and as far as Hungary. Few architects 
of his time can have seen so much, and few would be more likely 
to tell us about any classical Greek secrets which might be of use 
to Gothic builders. There have been various editions in French of 
his work; but the best in English is that by Robert Willis, 
published by J. H. and J. Parker, London, 1859, which embodies 
the comments of the famous French architect J. B. A. Lassus., 

Wilars de Honecourt belonged to the great school of art of 
the period of Philip Augustus, when the Gothic system was 
brought to its highest perfection ; and I know of no other similar 
record of that system which has survived from the hand of 
any other contemporary architect. He devotes three whole 
plates to masonry and practical geometry (viz., pp. 38, 39, and 40, 
with portions of pp. 29 and 62). He actually gives a rough mode 
of laying down a square and a pentagon, and if Dr. Lund will 
kindly examine these he will find nothing classical (or even 
mathematically exact) about them. The excellent Wilars, in 
fact, reveals no ‘ secrets,’ Greek or otherwise. He transforms both 
Nature and architecture into the styles familiar to himself, after 
the manner of most artists before the nineteenth century who 
attempted to delineate matters much older than their memories. 
Not only did he ‘ draw’ buildings after the fashion in which he 
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desired to make use of them in new designs of his own, but he 
evidently did not enjoy sufficient skill or knowledge to draw any 
building so that it could be exactly reproduced in masonry from 
his details after its effect upon his eyes and heart had been for- 
gotten. Yet if there was anybody who would have been likely 
to give a hint of Dr. Lund’s mysteries, it was Wilars. He is as 
silent as his unknown comrades. There was nothing of the kind 
for them to say. For there is no short: cut to the beautiful, no 
formula for the creation of the perfect. Developments progress 
as natural needs and the growth of civilisation make their call, 
and upon those developments the man of genius frames his own 
expression of the fittest for the life he knows. 

Again and again the search for the subtle and elusive causes 
of beauty has been taken up. Men so different as Hume, Ber- 
nouilli, Burke, Winckelmann, Hogarth, have been attracted by 
it. But when the scientific investigator (if I may flatter 
Mr. Hambidge and Dr. Lund with that epithet) attempts to 
express beauty in terms of measurement, he is only brought to 
the same stopping-place as that which faces him when he tries to 
define a living thing in terms of mathematics. In both there 
comes a point at which his knowledge of the involved factors 
ceases. There is a transformation of energy involved by the 
operations of the brain and will, which is beyond all formulas. 
‘Ihe baffling factor in organic objects is their life. The baffling 
factor in masterpieces of creative art is their beauty—a quality 
which depends no more than growth depends upon mechanical 
reproduction or exact copying ; a quality as essential and intan- 
gible as life, and exhibiting all those subtle variations, those 
individual divergences from type, upon which Charles Darwin 
largely founded his great interpretation of the origin of species 
and the survival of the fittest. 

‘Speak not of exact rules in regard to beauty.’ These are 
indeed difficult matters to express at all, well-nigh impossible to 
express briefly. But I must add that, of course, it would be just 
as erroneous to say that divergences from law are the real cause 
of beauty in art as it would be to assert (with the new Philistines) 
that the secret of beauty is the exact obedience to simple rules. 
I hold no such anarchical opinions. I do suggest, however, 
that our appreciation of a work of art is far more influenced by 
our recognition of the artist’s effort towards some elemental 
harmony than it is by any assertion of his slavery to some simple 
formula. For there is a tenderness, deep-rooted in our common 
humanity, which sympathetically accepts those variations from 
rule and measure that are, in fact, the personal traces of the 
artist’s individual struggle for perfection. It is the hot chase that 
matters, not the dying quarry nor the coldness of achieved reward. 
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If we could see again the hand of Giotto sweeping round the 
canvas, we should realise that he just missed the perfect circle 
because he was a man, as we are, and not a pair of compasses, 
and by the delicacy of his divergence we should measure and 
applaud the greatness of his skill. 

Even if you were to join the happy band now led by Dr. 
Lund, and were to elevate the Golden Section into the majesty 
of a natural law, you would get no further. For such a law 
only expresses and sums up what is already known; it only 
crystallises previous knowledge. Its real use is that it enables 
us to discover the exception, or, if we speak of standards, the 
divergence. For it is the exception that leads on to new dis- 
covery ; the exception is the spark, flashing out of the unknown, 
to light our path to fresh knowledge and to wider heavens. 

Exact Science is the result of orderly thought over long 
periods of time; it provides no justification whatever for the 
machine-made simulacra of Mr. Hambidge’s disciples; and 
Art, as Plotinus wrote long ago, ‘deals with things for ever 
incapable of definition and that belong to love, beauty, joy, and 
worship ; the shapes, powers, and glory of which are for ever 
building, unbuilding, and rebuilding, in each man’s soul, and in 
the soul of the whole world.’ 

There is a wonderful passage in Dante (Inferno, 1V., 142) where 
Virgil guides the poet to that noble castle on the verge of hell 
where dwelt the famous men who were born before the birth of 
Christ : 

«. « « Euchide geometra e Tolommeo, 
Ippocrate, Avicenna e Galieno, 
Averrois, che il gran comento feo. .... 


Dante will not tell us of his conversation with these mighty 
spirits, ‘ whereof it is seemly to say naught.’ Let me suggest 
that Mr. Hambidge and Dr. Lund would be well advised to 
remember the great Italian’s modesty. 


THEODORE A. COOK. 
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THE SOUL’S DISPENSARY, LONDON 


It is recorded by Diodorus Siculus in his Historical Library in 
Fifteen Books that when the great city known to the Greeks as 
Thebes and to the Egyptians as the City of the Sun was 
at the height of its glory it contained, among other buildings 
of like magnificence, a library above whose portal ran the 
inscription ‘The Soul’s Dispensary,’ a title which has been 
alternatively rendered ‘The Medicine of the Mind.’ In this 
library were images of all the gods of Egypt, and also that of 
King Simandius or Ozymandius (whom Shelley’s fine sonnet has 
rescued from oblivion), in act to offer oblations to the assembled 
deities, ‘ shewing that Osiris and his successors had contributed 
very much to the instruction of the people.’ That antique 
storehouse of knowledge no longer garners the works of theology 
and philosophy on which the early Thebans so highly vaunted 
themselves, but the name bestowed upon it is worthy of 
remembrance. 

Throughout the darkest ages of the world’s history the 
dispensaries of learning have increased and prospered, and in 
spite of fire and sword, bigotry and despotism, have treasured 
up refreshment and solace for the Soul of Man. 

The kingdom of Assyria fell, but thousands of the inscribed 
tablets which formed the Library of Assurbanipal are preserved 
in the British Museum and the Louvre; the papyri of ancient 
Egypt have survived the last of the Ptolemies; the Christian 
monasteries, dating from the most troubled periods of European’ 
history and beset by every species of violence, have bequeathed 
to us a precious literary inheritance. Throwing a rapid glance 
across the ages that separate us from the greatness of Babylon 
and Egypt, the question arises, ‘Of what value to the mass of 
mankind were the libraries of antiquity?’ And, to pursue the 
inquiry to its logical conclusion, ‘ To what extent has the process 
of time widened the originally restricted area of literary activity 
and rendered the library of to-day an essential factor in modern’ 
civilisation ?’ To supply an adequate answer to these questions 
would entail the labour of a lifetime. It would appear, from the 
statements of classic authorities, that the famous libraries of 
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antiquity were nominally free to the public, but a short summary 
of the works collected in the royal library of Assyria, in the 
Serapeum, or in the libraries of famous Greek philosophers such 
as Aristotle, makes it apparent that the treatises on grammar, on 
astrology, on history, law, philosophy and religion, which con- 
stituted the greater part of their contents, could have little or 
no meaning for the commonalty. They served chiefly to deepen 
the gulf between the lettered and the unlettered, to increase 
the awe and majesty of kingcraft, and heighten the mystery 
surrounding the priesthood, no less tenaciously preserved in 
Christian than in Pagan times. 

Somewhat paradoxically we are confronted from the first 
decades of Christianity with a spirit of intolerance towards 
knowledge derived from Pagan sources, or which exceeded the 
rigid bounds set by orthodox ignorance. The martyrdom of 
Hypatia at the hands of frenzied fanatics was the first of a 
long succession of blows aimed at secular learning, which was 
to continue to excite ecclesiastical ire and suspicion throughout 
the Middle Ages. Among the multitude of illustrious victims 
two great Italians readily occur to one’s mind, Pietro di Abano 
and Galileo. The world-wide fame of the latter renders 
unnecessary any details of the persecution to which he was 
subjected, but the name of Pietro di Abano is perhaps less 
generally familiar. Born midway through the thirteenth century, 
‘the Great Lombard,’ as he was styled by French scholars, 
the friend of Dante and Giotto, and a renowned mathematician, 
philosopher and astronomer, made journeys to England and 
Scotland and was elected a Professor of Philosophy in Paris. 
Protected by the University and Commune of Padua, he evaded 
for many years the tentacles of the Dominican inquisitors. At 
length they succeeded in bringing him to trial, but he finally 
escaped their malevolence by the gate of death. For several 
centuries after that act of barbarism State and Church united 
to suppress freedom of thought, and so late as the sixteenth 
century few learned men besides Erasmus dared risk the loss of 
ecclesiastical protection. That brilliant scholar and critic sought 
no less strenuously to bring about reforms in the sphere of the 
intellect. He brought a much-needed freshness of thought into 
the literature of the early sixteenth century, and did good service 
to the cause of letters by tightening the links of friendship between 
the literati of this country and of the Continent by his intimate 
relations with Sir Thomas More, Dean Colet, Linacre, Latimer, 
Grocyn, and other learned men. 

Shortly before the death of Erasmus the chief sources of 
knowledge in England fell into a parlous state. In 1535 the first 
Act decreeing the dissolution of the monasteries was made law 
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and the monastic libraries were submitted to wholesale pillage. 
One John Bale, addressing King Edward the Sixth in the year 
1549, remarks that it is ‘ highly to be lamented of all them that 
hath a natural love to their country, either yet to learn antiquity, 
. . . that in turning over of the superstitious monasteries so little 
respect was had to their libraries, for the safeguard of those noble 
and precious monuments, which,’ he continues, have been so 
shamefully used that the contents of two noble libraries were 
bought by a certain merchant ‘ for forty shillings’ price.’ 

But the whirligig of Time was soon to bring in its revenges. 
With the reign of Elizabeth a powerful impulse was given to the 
printer’s trade by the birth of a new literature of unique and 
imperishable splendour. Books multiplied rapidly, and in addi- 
tion the contents of the monastic libraries which had been dis- 
persed under Henry the Eighth became the nucleus of many 
secular and private collections. The seeds of change and growth 
in the world of literature which were sown in the Elizabethan 
period were slow in coming to maturity, but glancing backward 
from the vantage-ground of the present day one realises the extent 
of the advance in general knowledge and the widening of avenues 
of thought which distinguishes the times of Pope from the times 
of Shakespeare. Concurrently with the increasing desire for 
education the ponderous tome chained to its shelf began to give 
place to the octavo, and the repositories of books ceased to be 
regarded as the exclusive haunts of men of learning. The English 
novel became increasingly recognised as an important branch of 
literature ; essays and memoirs, and the cultivation of letter- 
writing as a form of literary art, paved the way to new methods 
of historical study, and when the glowing romanticism of the late 
Georgian poets faded out in the grey dawn of an age of science 
and mechanical invention, there presently appeared a group of 
historians whose works, though marked by strong individuality, 
had certain common characteristics, the outcome of scrupulous 
sifting of data and tireless energy in the search for trustworthy 
authorities. Perhaps the general estimate of the achievements of 
Hallam, Macaulay, Grote, Freeman, Lecky, Froude, Buckle, Green, 
and their fellows would be even higher than it is if it were realised 
under what difficulties their work was done. During the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign there was such a dearth of libraries 
for the purposes of reference throughout the country as to make 
residence in the metropolis almost compulsory for any writer 
engaged in research. And in London itself the difficulties in the 
path of the seeker after knowledge were still formidable. 

The great public libraries, with that of the British Museum at 
their head, required the attendance of the student, the libraries 
of clubs and colleges accorded their privileges to a restricted 
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number of favoured persons, while the proprietary circulating 
library catered chiefly for those who confined their reading to 
fiction, travel, and belles lettres. In these circumstances only 
those writers whose means enabled them to purchase the necessary 
books of reference could aspire to produce works of commanding 
authority on history, economics, and kindred sciences. Such was 
the condition of affairs when Thomas Carlyle conceived the idea 
of a lending library to be maintained by private subscription for 
the use of scholars, to furnish the literary tools necessary to them 
in their own homes, thus avoiding the many inconveniences and 
annoyances incident to reading in a public room. 

In working out the details of the scheme and setting the neces- 
sary machinery in motion Carlyle owed much to the intelligent 
co-operation and unflagging energies of his friend William Dougal 
Christie. In addition, there were closely associated with him 
in raising funds and awakening public interest a group of dis- 
tinguished men, authors and amateurs of literature, among 
whom were Dean Milman, Bulwer-Lytton, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Houghton, W. E. Gladstone, Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, and Henry Hallam. 

The year 1841 witnessed the opening of the London Library, 
with a capital of about 2000l., and assets consisting chiefly of a 
collection of upwards of 14,000 volumes, including many contri- 
butions from men of letters, among whom were John Stuart Mill 
and prominent persons such as the Prince Consort and Napoleon 
the Third. The Prince was, indeed, the first to be elected patron of 
the institution, and befriended it not only by donations of books, 
but by useful suggestions founded on the methods of libraries on 
similar lines in Germany with which in his youth he had been 
personally familiar. For several years the affairs of the library 
were conducted with a Spartan simplicity. Economy went the 
length of omitting to provide inkstands and paper, and even a 
clock to mark the flight of time was long regarded as an unneces- 
sary extravagance. 

In those early days a sub-committee composed of W. E.. 
Gladstone and Sir Edward Bunbury was empowered to take two 
rooms in Pall Mall to house the books and attend to such common- 
place matters as drains and chimneys; their expenditure being 
supervised by W. M. Thackeray, who was twice auditor. Carlyle 
himself and his faithful lieutenant, W. D. Christie, appeared 
thenceforward less prominently in the library transactions, 
the former being immersed in literary work, whilst the latter, 
after sitting in Parliament for some years as member for Wey- 
mouth, entered the Diplomatic Service and in 1859 was made 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Brazil. But the members of the 
committee brought together by Carlyle’s efforts continued to 
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discharge their duties with zeal and intelligence, and the library, 
by @ process of gradual, steady expansion, approached more 
nearly year by year to fulfilment of the aims of its founder in 
satisfying ‘ the wants of those who the most extensively and with 
the greatest minuteness of research, cultivate literature and 
science.’ 

In a short space of time the two rooms in Pall Mall proved 
quite inadequate for the accommodation of the books and still 
less the members, who even at the beginning of 1841 numbered 
500. The library was transferred to Beauchamp House, St. 
James’s Square (of which the freehold was subsequently pur- 
chased, largely owing to the advice of Mr. Gladstone), and the 
executive, responding generously to rapidly increasing demands, 
sought by all the means in their power to supply each individual 
scholar with the books essential to his needs and to avoid to the 
utmost the irksome trammels of red tape. In one respect alone 
has a fixed rule maintained the force of tradition. It has been 
the steadfast policy of successive committees to avoid at all costs 
the temptation to lower the standard of the library by the pur- 
chase of popular works, for which there is a great but merely 
temporary demand. Nothing could run more counter to the 
primary raison d’étre of the library than to expend its funds on 
ephemeral fiction and certain types of biographies, etc., which 
cannot be accepted as serious contributions to literature. This 
steadfastness in adhering to a principle, though not seldom the 
subject of heated remonstrances, has earned the gratitude of those 
for whom the institution was primarily intended. Neither has it 
ever been the aim of the library executive to attempt any, the 
most distant, approach to competing with the British Museum in 
the possession of rarities such as abound in the great National 
collection. From such hopeless competition the London library 
is debarred, not only by lack of the necessary funds, but by its 
purpose, which is to be a tool-house for writers well stored with 
books of reference, ancient and modern. When by a lucky 
windfall, a gift or legacy, a rare and valuable work is acquired, 
however, it is welcomed and prized as it deserves, and in the 
course of eighty years such good fortune has naturally befallen 
from time to time. Among the most treasured volumes the eye 
of the connoisseur will distinguish an Aldine Theocritus, printed 
at the famous press in Venice in 1495. This beautiful folio is of 
the first issue and perfectly preserved, with a book-plate designed 
for the celebrated bibliophile Bilibald Pirckheimer by his friend 
Albrecht Diirer. The first leaf is decorated with an exquisite 
miniature in gold and rich colour, representing a pastoral landscape 
with shepherds and their flocks. On a tree in the foreground 
hangs a shield blazoned with the arms of Pirckheimer. Then 
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there is a good specimen of the work of the English printer 
Richard Pynson, published in London in July 1521—the Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum adversus Martin Lutherum by Henry the 
Eighth, which earned for its royal author the title of ‘ Fidei 
Defensor.’ This copy is bound in the original calf and stamped 
on the large panels with the'royal arms. Another antique volume 
which has successfully borne the passage of hundreds of years is 
a fifteenth century edition of a rare book entitled Speculum 
Humanae Sailvationis, which was printed with the type of Gunther 
Zainer of Augsburg in 1473. It is lavishly illustrated with wood- 
cuts representing scenes of Scripture history which are a study in 
themselves. This book has also retained its original binding, 
consisting of wooden boards covered with stamped vellum. 

To these must be added about 100 incunabula, including Latin 
Bibles printed by Richel at Basel about 1474, at Venice in 1475 and 
1476 by F. de Hailbrunn and N. Jenson respectively, at Nuremberg 
by Koberger in 1477. Two German Bibles, the work of Zainer 
(1473-75) and Koberger (1483), a Hungarian Bible printed at 
Debreczen in 1565 and believed to be unique, and some very 
rare Slavonic Bibles add to the list. But equally rare, perhaps, 
and yet more foreign to its surroundings, is a single volume of the 
great Chinese Encyclopedia, the Yung Lo Ta Tien. This stupen- 
dous compilation, which in a complete form must have run to 
nearly a million pages, was undertaken by command of Yung-lo, 
a powerful ruler of the Ming dynasty. It was never printed 
on account of the excessive cost it would have entailed, and only 
three copies in all were made, of which two were destroyed at the 
fall of the Ming dynasty. The third narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire in the Boxer Rising of 1900 in a building adjoining the 
British Legation, and when this was fired by the insurgents a 
gallant and successful attempt to extinguish the flames was 
rewarded by the salvage of about 2 per cent. of the whole. Of 
this remnant the British Museum possesses five volumes, the 
Bodleian seven, and the London Library the one already men- 
tioned. This volume, though intact, and encased in its original 
covering of thin silky cloth, bears palpable traces of an ordeal by 
fire and water. 

First editions of English poets occupy an honoured place on 
the library shelves. There is Keats’ Endymion, 1818, with the 
dedication to Thomas Chatterton and the five-line errata. There 
is a first edition, too, of FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
1859, which was rescued from a twopenny box in the Charing 
Cross Road to rise to the pinnacle of bibliographical importance 
which it now occupies. 

Shakespeare himself is represented by a fine copy of the fourth 
folio of 1685. Next, on the shelves dedicated to foreign literature 
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may be noted a number of small volumes containing eighteenth 
century translations of Shakespeare into French and German, the 
first published in those languages. An amusing sidelight on the 
French taste and temperament in the late eighteenth century is 
contributed in Letourneur’s Cuvres de Shakespeare, nouvelle 
édition, 1822. It is there recorded that the eighteenth century 
tragic poet Ducis—translator of Greek and Shakespearian drama, 
besides original pieces—in adapting the tragedy of Othello for the 
French stage, sacrificed the character of Iago and exchanged the 
fatal pillow for a dagger out of consideration for the delicacy of 
French sentiment. But, notwithstanding this drastic mutilation 
of a masterpiece, the Parisian audience rose en masse to protest 
against the murder of the innocent Desdemona, and Ducis was 
constrained, in order to mollify his patrons, to replace the death 
scene by a happy ending ! 

Among other foreign works of reference not easily accessible, 
being too costly for modest incomes, is Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch, 
in seventy massive quarto volumes, indispensable to students of 
heraldry, and Stassov’s fine collection of Slavonic decorative 
designs. Among gifts and legacies those of Sir Leslie Stephen 
rank high, including his collection of eighteenth century philo- 
sophers, on which he based his English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century. Like Thackeray, Sir Leslie Stephen was no mean 
draughtsman, and it is a moot point whether the thumb-nail 
sketches with which he ornamented the margins of his favourite 
books were intended to amuse his entourage, or merely formed a 
species of automatic accompaniment to the workings of his mind. 
Another such valued gift was contributed by the late Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who presented his entire set of Hogarthian prints to the 
library two months before his death. His family subsequently 
completed the gift by the addition of his books relating to the 
same period. Other writers have rendered a service to their 
fellow-members, by no means to be underrated, by discovering 
through their own needs certain Jacune in the catalogue which 
have at their suggestion been promptly filled. In this class of 
benefactors stands Professor Saintsbury, who while engaged on 
his great work on the French novel required many books essential 
to knowledge of the literature of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The learned writer to whom we owe ‘ the 
megalithic culture of Indonesia’ was similarly equipped with 
several Dutch authorities not easily obtainable, without which he 
would have been severely handicapped. The list might be con- 
tinued ad infinitum, but may be fitly closed with the name of 
Carlyle himself, who, during the composition of his Cromwell, Hero- 
worship, etc., was instrumental in the purchase of a considerable 
quantity of literature dealing with these subjects. Nor has the 
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scholar been the sole gainer by the catholicity of the London 
Library. The so-called man-in-the-street would be frankly 
amazed were he to glance down the lists of books lent by the 
library to Governmental departments and public officials during 
the Great War. The German section in particular was the happy 
hunting-ground of harassed secretaries in quest of up-to-date 
information, and on one occasion an important council was forced 
to pause in its deliberations while anxious inquiries were made 
among the publishers for a certain German work which was at 
length run to ground in St. James’s Square. Trustworthy maps of 
foreign towns were also much in demand and were commandeered 
by various Army departments. Unfortunately, despite the 
services thus rendered to the State, an edict went forth not long 
after the circumstance related above forbidding the importation 
of German books lest they should prove a vehicle for propaganda. 
Informative German books essential to the efficiency of Govern- 
ment work were banned, and it was not until steady pressure had 
been brought to bear for some fifteen months or more that the 
library regained its customary liberty of action with regard to 
the importation of foreign literature. 

But even this reluctantly granted return to pre-war conditions 
was saddled with the restriction that all newly acquired German 
literature must be put under lock and key and reserved exclusively 
for the official eye. Thus Professor Friedjung’s History of Austria, 
1848-60, endured a long incarceration in spite of the demand for 
it at Oxford, and the department responsible for the injunction 
was itself numbered with the sufferers from the consequences of 
its own decree. With no desire to carp at conditions brought 
about by a period of unprecedented strain, it is impossible to 
resist a passing comment on the contempt for the knowledge 
derived from the printed word shown by the majority of those 
invested with temporary authoritative powers. It even trans- 
pired that an entire departmental library was consigned to the 
cellars of the important Government office to which it belonged 
and there stored in such a manner as to render it absolutely 
inaccessible. The next step was to bring together a carefully 
selected body of literary men commissioned to write a series of 
handbooks based on this unobtainable material. It was happily 
in the power of the London Library Committee to remove this 
stumbling-block by placing their bookcases at the service of 
the Government. This trying period, when a depleted staff 
were constantly called upon for special exertions, was similar 
in some respects to the dark days following on the Crimean 
War, when commercial depression hung like a dark cloud over 
England. The library at that time was suffering from want 
of funds. In these latter days it was in a lack of trained 
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assistants and man-power that the stress of war-time made 
itself felt. 

The books themselves were not exempt from the vicissitudes 
of war-time. Conspicuous in the list of losses are the novels by 
Conrad, Conan Doyle and Grier, with which the late Lord 
Kitchener intended to beguile his journey to Russia, and which 
suffered shipwreck with him on H.M.S. Hampshire in June, 1916. 
Other books went down with the Lion in the North Sea, and a 
third package containing Fuller’s Worthies and similar serious and 
classic tomes was lost in St. George’s Channel in 1917. These 
are, of course, but a fraction of the number damaged and lost in 
the course of the Great War. 

Reference has already been made to the stout resistance 
offered to those who would have the London Library enter into 
competition with the circulating libraries which principally cater 
for the general reader. But even when the ephemera of the 
modern Press are eliminated there remains a lion in the path 
which makes serious demands on knowledge and critical discern- 
ment. During the past thirty or forty years the spade of the 
excavating archzologist has thrown up such a quantity of fresh 
material that writers, and in particular the historian, have shown 
an increasing tendency to leave to the codifier of a future day the 
toil of bringing the confused mass of new data into orderly sequence 
and synthetic unity. Special studies of historical events or 
periods, monographs, statistical tables, translations of foreign or 
antique documents are as the sands of the sea for multitude, 
while a lengthy list of subjects, the greater number of which 
originated midway through the nineteeenth century—such as 
psycho-analysis, eugenics, aviation, applied science, and all that 
is now embraced by economics—have produced a whole new 
literature of their own. Many are but grains and atoms of know- 
ledge which the specialist’s microscope has magnified to an 
importance they cannot rightly claim. To place them in correct 
perspective in the general scheme of things and appraise their 
eventual value is a constantly recurring problem, requiring the 
close consideration of highly qualified experts. The London 
Library has been fortunate from the start in its committees and 
its presidents. It is true that two of the latter—and the most 
conspicuous in literary achievement, namely Carlyle and Tenny- 
son—contented themselves with the réle of illustrious figureheads. 
Sir Leslie Stephen, on the other hand, was fully alive to the 
responsibilities and what he termed the honour of his position. 
He took a lively interest in the rebuilding of the library premises, 
which was carried out during the term of his presidency, going so 
far as to mount the scaffolding with the ease of an experienced 
Alpinist. in his desire to gauge the progress and quality of the 
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brickwork. But though the library has been happy in the occu- 
pants of the presidential chair, it is naturally on the committee 
that the principal burden falls, as the responsible executive. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that few institu- 
tions of a like character can boast so high a level of fine judgment, 
intellect, and sense of duty as that displayed by the committees 
of the London Library. Too numerous in the course of eighty 
years for categorical enumeration, there are among them certain 
names which stand out as definite types in the world of culture. 
Henry Hallam, Monckton Milnes (who as Lord Houghton suc- 
ceeded Carlyle as president), Grote (the historian of Greece), 
Thackeray, Gladstone, Spencer, and J. Stuart Mill were constant 
attendants during their terms of office. When the choice of 
books was under discussion it can be readily conceived that reliable 
advice was not wanting. At a later date when Lecky had joined 
the committee he showed his customary modesty, when appealed 
to by the chairman concerning an historical work which was on 
probation, by replying: ‘ Mr. Chairman, I know nothing about 
the subject, and I think you would do well to be guided by your 
librarian.’ On another occasion, however, when Parkman’s 
History of Canada was in question, Mr. Lecky affirmed with em- 
phasis that Parkman was ‘ the greatest historian of the nineteenth 
century.’ If, as occasionally happens, no one present cares to 
commit himself to a definite judgment, an expert opinion is 
sought by the librarian. The post of librarian is one which 
has naturally varied somewhat in importance according to 
the character and attainments of the holder. Thus Mr. J. G. 
Cochrane, the first to be appointed, though hailed by Carlyle as 
‘the most important of acquisitions for us,’ was not invariably 
equal to satisfying the ideals of Mrs. Carlyle. ‘ Library too bad 
for anything ; officials mortal drunk, or worse—overtaken with 
incurable idiocy! Not a book one could touch without getting - 
oneself filthy.’ But Carlyle himself in a footnote to this outburst 
qualifies ‘ poor old Cochrane ’ as ‘ the only real bibliographer in 
Great Britain. 

The choice of a successor to Mr. Cochrane was a matter of 
considerable disagreement ; Gladstone being strongly in favour 
of the appointment of an Italian scholar named Lacaita, while his 
election was vigorously opposed by Carlyle on the ground that 
this candidate was wholly unknown in England. Eventually 
Mr. W. Bodham Donne was installed in the position vacated by 
the death of Mr. Cochrane by the votes of a large majority of the 
committee. 

Mr. Donne was well qualified for his onerous post. He was 
a fine classical scholar, a student of history, and deeply read in 
English literature, having a special affection for the drama which 
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was fostered by his intimacy with the Kemble family. With 
Edward FitzGerald, and with Spedding and Monckton Milnes, he 
also enjoyed congenial and fruitful friendships. In 1857, being 
offered the appointment of examiner of plays, he resigned the 
librarianship, which he had filled with zeal and honour for the 
regrettably short period of five years. 

Mr. Donne was succeeded by Mr. Robert Harrison, during 
whose lengthy tenure of the coveted post the library continued 
to increase satisfactorily both in the number of members and 
of possessions, so that the inadequacy of the accommodation 
became glaringly apparent. Soon after his retirement the 
necessary work of extension was begun under the able presidency 
of Sir Leslie Stephen, who formally opened the new building in 
1898, when he remarked that it was a question of either ‘ build- 
ing or bursting.’ In recent years expansion again became inevit- 
able, and fresh storerooms are verging on completion designed to 
accommodate upwards of 200,000 volumes. 

Allusion has been made already to the consistent effort 
throughout the history of the London Library to avoid the 
introduction of the fettering restrictions of ‘red tape.’ But a 
policy which relies for its success on the co-operation of some 
thousands of persons is naturally not without pitfalls. From 
the standpoint of the library’s executive, the manner in which 
the réle of the borrower is played by the members of the institution 
is a norm by which to test progress in civilisation. By his 
adherence to strict principles of honesty and honour in this business 
of borrowing and returning of books urbane man may be taken 
to demonstrate his standard of morals and culture. 

The Shakespearian injunction ‘ Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be’ is out of date, and Ruskin’s dictum ‘ Never read 
borrowed books’ is perforce disregarded by those who cannot 
dispense with wide reading. It was, in fact, at all times a counsel 
of perfection. Lending and borrowing are among our daily 
necessities, but altruism is more conspicuous in the lender than 
in the borrower. The latter is beset by manifold temptations, 
to which he occasionally succumbs. Though weighted with the 
onus of return, forgetfulness or even carelessness are sometimes 
found to war against the excellence of his intentions. He may 
be comforted, however, by the discovery that his human frailty 
is no sign of modern decadence, since the following warning 
to book borrowers was formulated in the days of Assyrian 
supremacy : 

Whosoever shall carry off this tablet or shall inscribe his name upon it, 
alongside my own, may Ashur and Belit overthrow him in wrath and 
anger, and may they destroy his name and family in the land.1 


1 Notes and Queries, June 11, 1921. 
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Still, after reflecting that there is nothing new in life, not even 
relating to the ethics of borrowing, one may affirm for the com- 
fort of the present generation of members that year by year an 
advance towards a higher sense of morality is noticeable, the 
delinquents are fewer, the selfish less numerous ; and that since, 
as was said by Carlyle, ‘a collection of books is the best of 
universities,’ the loyal spirit of university fellowship may be 
counted on with ever-increasing certainty. Thus will the ‘ soul’s 
dispensary ’ in modern London achieve its ideals in fullest measure. 

In conclusion, while anxious to avoid an air of vainglory, it 
is irresistible to quote from a presidential speech by Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour which has the prestige of being uttered with the authority 
of a great lover of books : 

. . . The work done by the London Library in the past had been a 
great work and they were accumulating a store of knowledge in an available 
form for which every student within reach of the institution had reason to 


be thankful. He was not sure that there was a parallel to it in the rest 
of the world. He was sure there was no parallel to it in this country. 


C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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